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About  the  Book 


Here  is  presented  a  collection  of  papers  and  sermons  around  the 
theme  of  a  relevant  spirituality.  A  contextual  Christian  Spirituality  is 
the  focus,  receiving  insights  from  spiritualities  of  sister  religious  faiths. 
If  Part  1  is  on  an  appropriate  Spirituality  as  emerging  from  relevant 
theological  insights  spread  out  in  five  papers,  Pait  II  consists  of  fifteen 
Sermons  conceived  as  sources  of  a  meaningful  spirituality.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  Part  I  to  define  spirituality  in  relation  to  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  Jesus.  Some  distinctive  features  of  Eastern  Christian  spiritual¬ 
ity  are  clarified  and  interrelated  with  Advaita  spirituality.  Syadvada  of 
Jainism  is  presented  as  an  Indian  contribution  to  a  spirituality  of  Plu¬ 
ralism.  For  a  creative  Indian  Christian  spirituality  of  Nature  help  is 
sought  from  a  Vedic-Vedantic  vision  as  well.  All  the  sermons  of  part 
II  emerge  from  within  the  faith-experience  of  an  Indian  Christian. 
There  is  a  definite  call  to  break  our  life  for  Jesus,  to  an  apophatic 
theology  and  spirituality.  The  different  possible  images  of  Jesus  are 
affi  lined  and  the  meaning  of  his  resurrection  for  us  today  emulated. 
The  diverse  dimensions  of  unity  are  focussed  upon  and  so  is  discussed 
love  in  the  context  of  Globalisation.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  relate 
Hindu  and  Christian  faith-experiences  on  Saraswati  and  Jesus  in  the 
context  of  worship. 
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It  is  the  contention  of  this  work  that  adynamic  and  creative  Chris¬ 
tian  spirituality  has  to  emerge  from  within  the  Indian  inter-religious 
hermeneutical  context.  A  few  indications  regarding  such  an  emer¬ 
gence  are  provided  here.  Syadvada  of  Jainism  encourages  a  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  pluralism.  Advaita  Vedanta  enriches  Eastern  Christian  spiritual¬ 
ity  as  well  as  a  spirituality  of  Nature.  The  sermons  call  for  an  apophatic 
theology  and  spirituality,  for  the  diverse  possible  images  of  Jesus,  for 
unity  and  love  in  the  context  of  globalisation  and  dialogue. 
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Introduction 


In  this  book  is  presented  a  collection  of  five  papers  as  Part  I  and 
a  collection  of  fifteen  sermons  as  Part  II.  all  focussing  on  the  theme 
‘the  quest  for  a  contextual  spirituality'.  Part  I  affirms  the  inseparable 
relation  between  theology  and  spirituality.  We  begin  with  some 
preliminary  observations  on  Christian  spirituality.  Spirituality  is  our 
recognition  of  the  involvement  of  the  Spirit  in  us  and  in  the  whole 
creation.  In  Biblical  and  Christian  tradition  Spirit  is  God's  creative 
power,  divine  sakti,  full  of  love  and  rich  in  inventive  capability. 
Spirituality  denotes  loving  God.  humans  and  the  whole  creation,  dying 
and  rising  in  and  with  Christ.  It  also  represents  the  total  response  of 
the  self  to  the  self-world-God  trio.  Jesus  is  the  supreme  example  to 
show  that  there  is  no  spirituality  of  an  exclusive  vertical  dimension. 
His  was  a  humanizing  spirituality,  a  life-sustaining  spirituality  which 
has  to  mould  and  lead  us.  He  was  non-patriarchal.  He  called  for 
dispossession  and  renunciation.  Today  what  we  call  life-sustaining 
spirituality  or  spirituality  for  life  undertakes  rentless  search  for  God 
among  the  people.  In  the  context  of  globalisation  the  agonizing  cry  of 
the  poor  resonates  with  the  groaning  of  the  spirit  within  us  and  the 
energy  unleashed  by  this  spirit  is  what  is  identified  as  life-sustaining 
spiritualities.  Earlier,  spirituality  for  combat,  its  forerunner,  called  fora 
quite  confidence  in  God  to  struggle  against  all  that  dehumanised.  There 
are  people  who  think  that  Christian  spirituality  in  India  must  distance 
itself  from  classical  Hindu  spirituality  as  it  may  blunt  its  liberative  thrust. 
But  there  are  also  people  who  are  open  to  adopting  Hindu,  Zen  and 
Sufi  spiritual  disciplines  that  are  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

The  second  chapter  discusses  some  distinctive  features  of  Eastern 
Christian  spirituality.  In  Eastern  Christian  worship  which  is  an  authentic 
expression  of  Spirituality  we  along  with  the  whole  creation  in  Holy 
Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ  following  him  in  his  self-sacrifice  are 
entering  into  the  presence  of  God  the  Father.  In  the  view  of  Eastern 
Christian  spirituality  the  union  to  which  we  are  called  is  neither 
hypostatic  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  nor  substantial 
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as  in  that  of  the  three  divine  Persons;  rather  it  is  a  union  with  God  in 
His/Her  energies,  or  union  by  grace.  The  doctrinal  basis  of  human 
person’s  deification  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Christ.  En- 
hypostasized  in  the  Logos,  Christ’s  humanity,  in  virtue  of  the 
‘communication  of  idioms'  is  penetrated  with  divine  ‘energy’.  It  is 
therefore  a  defied  humanity.  In  this  defied  humanity  of  Christ,  human 
person  is  called  to  participate  and  to  share  in  its  deification.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  sacramental  life  and  the  basis  of  Christian  spirituality.  Those 
who  are  ‘in  Christ’  share  the  ‘communication’  of  the  divine  and  human 
energies,  but  with  a  difference.  They  are  only  human  hypostases  and 
consequently  they  are  united  to  God  not  hypostatically  but  only,  ‘by 
grace'  or  ‘by  energy’.  It  is  an  apophatic  theology  that  leads  to 
deification.  A  distincton  is  made  by  Eastern  Christian  thought  between 
the  essence,  nature  or  inner  being  of  God  and  His/Her  energies, 
operations  or  acts  of  grace,  life  and  power.  God  is  unknowable  in  the 
former  aspect.  It  is  by  unknowing  ( agnawsia )  that  one  may  know 
God  who  is  above  every  possible  object  of  knowledge.  The  veil  of 
darkness  which  hinders  the  vision  of  God’s  nature  has  a  salutary 
function.  God  can  only  be  worshipped,  not  conceptually  conceived  or 
verbally  described. 

The  third  chapter  attempts  to  provide  an  inter-relation  of  God- 
Creation  relation  in  Easter  Christian  thought  and  Advaita  Vedanta,  so 
that  an  integrated  spirituality  may  emerge  from  such  an  endeavour. 
The  Advaita  Vedantic  view  that  before  creation  this  universe  pre¬ 
existed  in  Brahman  as  potential  seed  ( b Tj a saktih)  and  undifferenti¬ 
ated  name  and  form  (, avyakrtanamarOpa )  can  further  clarify  the 
Eastern  Christian  understanding  of  creation  in  the  energies  of  God. 
Creation  ex  nihilo  means  that  creation  is  brought  about  from  non- 
being  into  being.  Advaita  also  proclaims  that  all  modifications  which 
are  name  and  form  are  real  by  the  Atman  which  is  real  and  left  to 
themselves  they  are  unreal.  Brahman/Atman  as  Pure  Consciousness 
(vijmnag luma h)  and  Witness  ( saksi )  pervades,  illunines  and  unifies 
the  whole  human  person  by  means  of  His/Her  reflection  in  it.  The 
awareness  that  Brahman/Atman  Himself/Herself  is  reflected  at  all 
the  levels  of  our  personality  gives  new  vigour  to  the  interpretation  of 
human  person  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  taught  by  Eastern 
Christian  theology.  Further  the  insight  that  Brahman/Atman  pervades, 
illumines,  and  unifies  all  the  levels  and  layers  of  human  personality 
enables  Eastern  ( ’hristian  theology  to  arrive  at  new  insights  regarding 
the  energies  ol  God  through  which  God  is  knowable  and  through  which 
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deification  is  actualised.  Deification  is  in  terms  of  the  implantation 
(mayah)  of  the  Atman  in  the  five  sheaths.  The  luminous  Atman  imparts 
His/  Her  Iusture  to  the  intellect  and  all  other  organs  and  thus  deification 
is  effected.  Brahman/Atman  unifies  everything  in  His/  Her  homoge¬ 
neity  ( ekcirasata )  and  the  result  is  again  deification.  Also  the 
unknovvability  of  Brahman/  Atman  as  subject  of  all  and  everything 
enables  Eastern  Christian  theology  to  develop  its  apophatic  theology. 
Again,  the  unbroken  continuum  between  humans  and  the  external 
world  in  terms  of  the  five  elements  enriches  the  Eastern  Christian 
vocation  to  be  a  mediator  ( methorios )  or  the  frontier  being  between 
the  material  and  the  spiritual. 

India  through  Syadvada  of  Jainism  has  proclaimed  the  standpoint 
of  Pluralism  in  theology  of  religions  at  least  from  4th  c.  C.E.  if  not 
from  an  earlier  date  and  thus  upheld  a  perspective  similar  to  Post- 
Modernism.  This  important  contribution  we  study  in  chapter  four.  In 
popularising  Syadvada  we  would  be  popularising  a  spirituality  of  Plu¬ 
ralism  that  would  help  a  long  way  in  establishing  harmony  of  reli¬ 
gions.  If  the  metaphysical  side  that  reality  has  innumerable  charac¬ 
ters  is  called  the  anekantavada,  the  espistemological  and  logical  side 
that  we  can  know  only  some  aspect  of  reality  and  therefore  all  our 
judgements  are  necessarily  relative  is  called  the  syadvada  or 
saptabhaiigl  view.  Naya  is  the  valid  knowledge  of  one  part,  aspect, 
quality  or  mode  of  a  multiform  object.  According  to  syadvada  the 
judgement  that  we  pass  in  daily  life  about  an  object  is  true  only  in 
reference  to  the  standpoint  occupied  and  the  aspect  of  the  object 
considered.  We  quarrel  and  disagree  because  we  forget  this.  e.g.  the 
blind  people’s  idea  of  an  elephant  and  the  subsequent  quarrel.  The 
Jainas  insist  that  every  judgement  should  be  qualified  by  some  word 
like  ‘syaf  (i.e.,  in  some  respect)  so  that  the  limitation  of  this  judgement 
and  the  possibility  of  other  alternative  judgements  from  other  points 
of  view  may  be  always  clearly  borne  in  mind.  Thus  instead  of  a 
judgement  like  ‘the  elephant  is  like  a  pillar’,  it  should  be  said,  to  remove 
the  chance  of  confusion,  ‘in  respect  of  its  legs,  the  elephant  is  like  a 
pillar'.  The  principle  syadvada  makes  Jaina  thinkers  catholic  in  their 
outlook,  they  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  narrow  dogmatism  {cksnia- 
ra  da).  The  Jainas  recognise  seven  forms  of  judgement  ( Saptabhangl ). 
There  is  a  possibility  of  seven  modes  only  with  respect  to  the  affirmation 
and  negation  of  each  modification  in  a  single  entity  though  the  groups 
of  seven  modes  may  be  infinite  because  of  the  infinite  modifications. 
Though  Jainism  is  not  theism,  it  can  help  the  theists  with  a  spirituality 
of  mutual  acceptance  in  terms  of  theopluralism.  The  one  God  can 
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have  plurality  of  messages  for  us  in  terms  of  our  particular  perspec¬ 
tive  and  the  particular  aspect  of  God  we  consider. 

The  Vedic  and  Vedantic  vision  of  Nature  is  one  of  the  significant 
points  Hinduism  contributes  in  the  articulation  of  an  Indian  Christian 
theology  and  spirituality  of  Nature  and  Chapter  five  provides  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this.  In  the  Rgveda  Samhita  natural  phenomena  are  glorified, 
invoked  and  worshipped.  Orderliness  (rta)  in  nature  was  the  starting 
point  of  dhanna.  It  was  the  natural  phenomena  which  gave  birth  to 
the  experience  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  it  was  their  regularity  which 
inspired  ritual  and  moral  regulations  in  the  Vedic  period.  There  was  an 
inseparable  relationship  between  Nature,  Religion  and  Ethics  and  Vedic 
Hinduism  beautifully  proclaims  this  gospel  for  modem  humans.  In  Vedic 
experience  we  may  identify  a  cosmotheandric  communion.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  humans  and  Nature  was  one  of  partnership  and  col¬ 
laboration.  In  the  religious  attitude  of  communion  and  consecration 
nature  was  converted  into  ‘human  world',  into  a  living  relationship 
with  humans.  In  consecration  transformation  of  reality  took  place  and 
this  transformation  resulted  as  a  concentration  in  the  density  of  the 
real.  Indian  Christian  theology  and  spirituality  can  fall  back  upon  the 
Rgvedic  procedure  to  create  Gods  out  of  Nature.  According  to  Advaita 
Vedanta  God  is  totally  involved  in  Nature,  history  and  human  life. 
Brahman  as  Pure  Consciousness  is  the  Witness  and  Atman  of  all  and 
He/She  pervades,  illumines  and  unifies  the  totality  of  the  human  person 
as  well  as  the  totality  of  Creation.  Thus  He/She  correctly  represents 
the  loving  God  revealed  in  Jesus.  Also  Advaitic  understanding  of 
human-Nature  relationship  inspires  the  construction  of  an  Indian 
Christian  human-  Nature  relationship.  There  is  an  inseparable  relation 
between  humans  and  Nature  because  the  material  world  as  well  as 
the  material  body  are  constituted  by  the  same  five  elements  and  each 
sense-organ  is  composed  of  the  same  element,  the  quality  of  which  is 
sensed  by  it.  Indian  Christian  theology  and  spirituality  through  Advaita 
proclaims  that  the  moment  we  are  alienated  from  Nature,  there  will 
occur  distortions  in  us  as  well  as  in  Nature. 

The  sermons  in  Part  II  are  all  integrally  related  to  the  Indian  con¬ 
text  and  all  except  two  are  preached  to  a  theological  community  at 
the  Bishop’s  College  chapel.  We  begin  with  an  address  at  a  meeting 
organised  by  Calcutta  Inter  -  religious  Group  on  the  occasion  of 
Saraswati  Puja.  Saraswati  is  interpreted  as  both  Vac  or  Word  and 
Wisdom.  In  the  Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature  the  Lady  Wisdom 
is  a  communication  of  God.  through  creation,  to  humans.  The  Greek 
term  logos  or  Word  indicates  either  discourse  or  reason  as  well  as  the 
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source  of  all  existing  things.  John  in  the  New  Testament  ofcourse 
affirms  the  personal  pre-existence  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
The  important  point  for  us  in  India  is,  in  our  dialogical  existence  as 
Hindus  and  Christians  in  the  one  human  community,  we  are  able  to 
thank  God  for  the  common  and  complementary  experiences  we  have 
regarding  Goddess  Saraswati  and  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Word  and  Wis¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  second  sermon  enquires  into  the  meaning  of  resur¬ 
rection  for  us  today.  The  interpretation  given  is,  a  life  for  others  is  a 
resurrected  life.  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  was  the  manifestation  of 
his  total  life  in  others  and  his  resurrection  was  its  ratification.  A  life 
totally  given  for  others  naturally  continues  in  others.  Jesus  cannot  but 
live  in  others.  The  next  sermon  is  on  diverse  possible  images  of  Jesus. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  realise  the  significance  of  plurality  of  images  of 
Jesus.  No  one  image  can  be  thought  to  be  the  exclusive  portrayal  of 
the  meaning  of  Jesus,  but  each  one  does  contribute  to  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture.  The  Bible  provide  a  number  of  images  of  Jesus  and  they  inspire 
us  to  search  for  new  images  of  him  from  our  own  particular  herme¬ 
neutical  contexts.  We  are  called  to  engage  in  the  creative  endeavour 
of  developing  new  images  of  Jesus  as  well  as  reinterpreting  the  old 
ones  in  order  to  make  them  relevant. 

Sermon  number  four  inteiprets  God’s  judgement  as  self  judgement 
in  the  context  of  Indian  religious  experiences.  God’s  judgement  in 
human  life  as  well  as  in  the  end  time  only  means  the  self-judgement 
which  men  and  women  have  chosen  during  the  present  life.  There  is 
a  real  sense  in  which,  by  the  choices  people  make,  by  the  way  they 
respond  when  confronted  by  Jesus  and  his  gospel,  they  bring 
judgement  on  themselves.  But  at  the  same  time  for  us  to  be  able  to 
accept  God  and  God’s  way,  God’s  grace  is  very  much  needed;  self- 
judgement  itself  is  in  the  preview  of  total  grace  of  God.  The  next 
sermon  suggests  that  in  understanding  and  experiencing  Jesus  by  us 
Indian  Christians  we  should  have  the  conception  that  Jesus  is 
simultaneously  the  Freedom  Fighter  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Cleansing 
the  temple  does  not  contradict  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  cleansing 
distorted  religious  or  social  or  political  practices  of  India  goes 
simultaneously  with  peace-making.  The  challenge  for  each  one  of  us 
is  to  cleanse  Indian  religions  and  politics  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity 
of  creation  and  that  very  cleansing  would  transform  Indian  plural  society 
to  experience  peace.  A  life  beyond  the  ordinary  life  isexpouned  in  the 
sixth  sermon.  In  and  through  Jesus  there  is  a  change  possible  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  extraordinary,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly, 
from  the  very  common  to  the  very  lofty.  That  is  how  Jesus  becomes 
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the  resurrection  and  life  for  us.  There  is  a  dimension  to  life  beyond  the 
ordinary  life  and  Jesus  represents  that  dimension  of  human  life.  Jesus 
gives  life  to  our  life  which  is  in  death  and  decay.  He  brings  us  to  the 
awareness  of  the  lofty  sky.  the  transcendental  dimension  of  life. 

The  seventh  sermon  is  on  the  diverse  dimensions  of  unity.  There 
are  two  dimensions  of  expressions  of  unity  as  they  emerge  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  vertical  dimension  grounds  unity  in  the  relationship 
between  Jesus  and  God.  The  horizontal  dimension  sees  in  the 
command  to  love  one  another  the  expression  of  that  relationship  among 
members  of  the  community.  The  unity  for  which  Jesus  prays  is  a 
God-centered  unity.  It  involves  the  identification  of  our  wills  with  the 
will  of  God.  The  horizontal  dimension  of  unity  suggests  that  the  church 
has  to  live  as  that  force  within  humanity  through  which  God’s  will  for 
renewal,  justice,  community  and  salvation  of  all  people  is  witnessed 
to.  Also  to  be  noted  is,  the  receiving  of  Christ’s  glory  unite  the  faithful. 
To  continue  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  is  to  share  in  glory  and  this  is  to 
accomplish  unity  in  India  and  in  the  Indian  Church.  The  next  sermon 
has  its  theme  ‘the  Scribes  and  a  Widow’.  While  others  contributed 
out  of  their  abundance,  the  widow  out  of  her  poverty  had  put  in  all  she 
had.  Therefore  the  exhortation  is  for  a  total  giving  rather  than  for  a 
receiving  as  the  scribes  did.  Jesus  is  the  supreme  example  of  a  total 
self-giving.  In  Christian  thought  God  himself  is  conceived  as  a  giving 
God.  The  total  giving  of  God  is  continuing  through  Nature  and  humans. 
Nature  is  totally  giving  itself  to  us  without  any  reservations.  Each 
progress  in  human  history  is  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  some  known 
or  unknown  people.  Further,  if  there  is  a  capability  for  giving,  it  is 
there  for  all  people  alike.  Each  life  can  be  full  and  glorious  like  the  life 
of  the  poor  widow.  Sermon  number  nine  is  on  love  in  the  context  of 
Globalisation.  In  1  John  love  is  presented  as  the  mark  of  God’s  children 
and  the  message  is  ( Tiristians  must  love  one  another.  Christians  have 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  and  they  can  demonstrate  the 
appropriate  depth  of  love  by  sharing  material  goods  with  those  in  need. 
But  globalisation  does  not  believe  in  love  and  sacrifice  for  others. 
Rather  it  believes  in  taking  the  life  of  others  by  perpetuating  poverty. 
Globalisation  alone  with  economic  growth  achieves,  globalisation  of 
poverty.  Our  love  for  others  and  our  sharing  resources  with  others 
today  means  we  are  called  to  orient  the  forces  of  globalisation  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice  by  seeking  a  new  global  solidarity  of  the  victims. 
Our  love  for  others  and  open  sharing  resources  with  others  today  also 
means  we  are  called  to  discard  a  globalised  gospel  which  is  a  poverty 
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striker)  fundamentalist  exclusi vist  gospel  and  instead  to  receive  a  gospel 
that  emerges  from  within  own  hermenentical  context. 

The  tenth  sermon  calls  for  a  faith  as  that  of  Jesus  in  God.  The 
point  made  is.  we  Christians  have  to  progress  from  our  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  our  faith  similar  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  One  God.  Jesus' 
self-sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  the  highest  expression  of  faith  in  God.  It 
is  to  such  a  total  faith  in  God  Jesus  is  calling  us.  Christian  faith  is  not 
faith  in  any  dogma  regarding  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Rather  it 
is  a  total  faith  in  God  as  Jesus  had,  to  cany  out  His/  Her  will.  It  is  to 
such  a  reconception  of  the  content  of  Christian  faith  that  we  are 
challenged  today  in  the  Indian  context  of  religious  pluralism,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  oneness  of  all.  The  next  sermon  presents  Jesus  as 
the  light  of  the  world.  How  can  we  conceive  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the 
world  in  the  Indian  context  today  is  the  question  confronting  us.  Jesus 
re-presents  the  pure  consciousness  or  Chit  of  the  Brahman-Atman 
and  as  Pure  Consciousness  he  is  the  source  of  all  illumination.  The 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  proclaim  the  illuminative  power  of  the  Supreme 
Brahman/Atman.  The  person  of  Jesus  is  the  affirmation  of  the  fact 
that  as  an  emerald  or  any  other  gem  dropped  for  testing  into  milk  etc., 
imparts  its  lustre  to  them,  the  luminous  Atman  unifies  and  integrates 
the  intellect  and  all  other  organs  within  the  human  body  and  imparts 
His/  Her  lustre  to  them.  By  his  illumination  Jesus  eliminates  all  the 
darkness  of  human  life  and  all  the  darkness  of  the  whole  world.  The 
Twelveth  sermon  is  a  call  to  break  our  life  for  Jesus.  The  expensive 
gift  of  the  woman  symbolised  a  total  self-giving.  She  was  lifted  clear 
out  of  herself  in  a  great  devotion.  To  lift  the  dutiful  up  to  the  beautiful 
is  a  mark  of  true  discipleship  and  opportunity  to  break  the  jar  of 
precious  perfume  for  Jesus,  the  opportunity  to  break  our  life  for  Je¬ 
sus,  will  not  be  there  always  for  us.  Therefore  we  have  to  make  use 
of  properly  every  opportunity  that  comes  before  us.  We  are  called 
today  to  discover  new  dimensions  of  devotion  to  Jesus,  to  God  in 
Jesus.  There  are  innumerable  dimensions  of  devotion  to  God  in  Jesus 
and  through  him  to  humanity  which  humans  have  not  yet  discovered. 
The  challenge  before  us  is  for  new  discoveries. 

A  genuine  theological  anger  is  expected  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
This  is  communicated  by  the  next  sermon.  We  should  not  get  angry 
with  others  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  selfish  desires  and  at  the  same 
time  we  should  get  theological  training  in  anger  against  those  who 
perpetuate  a  system  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  a  system  of 
partiarchy,  androcentrism  and  sexism.  Anger  has  an  intimate 
relationship  to  love  and  it  has  a  role  as  a  motivating  power  for  justice. 
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There  was  a  place  for  anger  in  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  and  divine 
anger  or  wrath  is  also  stated  in  the  Bible.  Pastoral  care  today 
recognizes  the  importance  of  acknowledging  what  anger  we  have 
(including  any  we  may  feel  toward  God)  and  learning  how  to  express 
it  appropriately-for  the  sake  of  minimizing  its  destructive  potential  and 
of  enhancing  its  creative  possibilities.  The  fourteenth  sermon  invites 
us  to  an  apophatic  theology.  In  it  the  question  ‘what  is  theology'  is 
raised  afresh  for  contemporary  and  relevant  answers.  Theological 
education  is  for  eliminating  our  blindness  regarding  a  vision  of  God  in 
Jesus.  In  our  blindness  we  think  that  we  know  everything  about  God 
through  Jesus  and  we  are  the  custodians  of  salvation  provided  by  God 
in  Jesus.  If  so,  we  are  to  gradually  come  to  the  realisation  that  God’s 
essential  being  is  hidden  from  all  created  beings.  God  can  only  be 
worshipped,  not  conceptually  conceived  or  verbally  described.  God 
always  remains  a  mystery  i.e.,  something  that  is  revealed  for  our 
understanding,  but  which  we  never  understand  exhaustively.  The  goal 
of  such  apophatic  theology  is  deification.  Theology  here  becomes  more 
than  God  -  talk  or  God  -  management  or  faith  seeking  understanding 
through  reason.  The  last  sermon  of  the  book  is  on  a  relevant  spirituality 
and  it  reinterates  some  of  the  points  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book.  Our  prayer  and  fasting  during  the  Lenten  season  is  to  be  sustained 
by  the  spirituality  of  Jesus  as  well  as  by  a  life-sustaining  spirituality 
which  is  in  line  with  the  spirituality  of  Jesus.  Our  worship  and  studies 
are  to  be  shaped  and  nourished  by  such  a  spirituality.  We  are  thus  to 
become  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  are  to  be  transformed  by  his 
vision  and  passion  to  become  humble  instruments  for  the  creation 
and  recreation  of  a  just  human  community  and  a  sustainable  mother 
earth. 


Part  - 1 

CONTEXTUAL  SPIRITUALITY  AS 
EMERGING  FROM  RELEVANT 
THEOLOGICAL  INSIGHTS 


I 


CHRISTIAN  SPIRITUALITY: 
SOME  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  some  of  the  possible 
features  of  a  Christian  Spirituality.  The  first  section  tries  to  define 
spirituality.  Effort  is  made  to  discern  the  spirituality  of  Jesus  in  the 
second  section.  The  third  section  is  on  life-sustaining  spirituality,  while 
a  spirituality  that  receives  insights  from  other  religious  faith-experiences 
is  the  focus  of  the  fourth  section.  Finally,  we  also  make  some 
concluding  observations. 

1.  Spirituality  Defined 

Everywhere  ‘spirituality’  puts  people  off  but  ‘spirit’  enthuses  them. 
Spirit  is  life-force,  energy,  animation,  courage,  character,  resolve, 
enterprise,  grit,  mettle.1  Spirituality  then  need  not  be  caricatured  as  a 
feeble,  pallid  thing;  rather  it  is  our  recognition  of  the  involvement  of 
the  Spirit  in  us  and  in  the  whole  creation.  Spirituality  is  our  free  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  relationship  and  our  readiness  to  live  it  in  our  every¬ 
day  life.2  The  Spiritual  is  what  the  Spirit  of  God  creates,  originates, 
inspires,  guides,  indwells,  blesses,  approves,  accepts.  Thus  the  cre¬ 
ated  world  is  a  spiritual  reality.  Spirituality  then  implies  being  open  to 
reality  in  all  its  dimensions.  It  means  being  ready  to  respond  to  reality 
and  its  truth.3  God  is  spirit,  life  and  life-force.  God’s  Spirit  brooded 
over  primal  chaos  till  an  ordered  cosmos  hatched,  of  beauty,  light  and 
life,  and  song  and  dance,  to  God's  delight.  In  biblical  and  Christian 
tradition,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  something  anemic,  glum  or  sad,  she  is 
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God’s  creative  Power,  divine  Sakti,  full  of  love  and  therefore  rich  in 
inventive  capability,  to  which  the  created  world  bears  abundant  wit¬ 
ness.  Her  biblical  symbols  are  water,  wind,  fire,  dove  and  above  all. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.4  Whatever  has  to  do  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
Spiritual  and  spirituality  is  our  recognition  of  the  involvement  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  substantive  form  ‘spirituality'  is  not  used  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
adjective  ‘spiritual’  (pneumatikos)  is  frequently  employed  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  person  who  has  entered  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
Such  a  person  has  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  vital,  determining  principle  of 
life.  The  state  of  spirituality  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  Christian  life 
as  it  was  intended  by  Christ.  That  spirituality  was  the  chief  feature  of 
the  life  offered  by  Jesus  is  evident  from  his  insistent  demand-‘you 
must  be  bom  again'.  Though  this  new  life  awakened  in  human  beings 
is  a  quality  of  life  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  concept 
of  life  it  is  not  dissociated  from  the  mundane.6  we  may  say  that  in  the 
New  Testament  pneumatikos  is  used  as  a  technical  term  for  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  i.e.  life  centred  in  Christ.  Christian  spirituality  can 
therefore  be  described  as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  conscious 
cultivation  of  a  Christocentric  life,  which  is  both  a  gift  and  a  task. 
Christian  spirituality  is  the  formation  of  life  in  response  to  the  divine 
Spirit  as  that  is  known  in  Jesus  Christ.8 

Spirit  represents  the  indwellings  power  of  the  ultimate  pervading 
human  life.  Christian  spirituality  can  be  understood  as  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  empowering  them  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  life  of  believers  to  let  the  kingdom  of  God  be  fully  restored  on 
earth.  Spirituality  is  human  spirit  living  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
human  spirit  in  its  capacity  is  to  transcend  himself/ herself  in  response 
to  the  divine  Spirit.  Spirituality  is  therefore,  adynamic  process  of  be¬ 
coming,  of  continuous  movement  toward  fulness  of  life.9  Christian 
spirituality  refers  to  communion  with  God  in  Christ  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  One  way  of  defining  spirituality  biblically  is  to  relate  it  to 
the  ‘indwelling  of  the  spirit’.  “You  are  on  the  Spiritual  level,  if  only 
God's  Spirit  dwells  within  you"  (Romans  8:9).  Spirituality  has  to  do 
about  living  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit;  it  has  to  do  about  the  resources 
ol  the  Spirit  to  renew  our  ‘mortal  bodies'  to  the  new  life  (Rom.  8:11). 

I  he  empowerment  by  the  Spirit  transforms  persons  to  be  children  of 
God  (Rom.  8: 14)10. 

Spirituality  represents  the  total  response  of  the  self  to  the  self- 
world-God  trio.1 1  Humans  have  a  more  or  less  developed  awareness 
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of  a  subjective  selfhood.  This  awareness  is  accoinpained  by  the 
awareness  of  the  objective  world  of  nature  and  other  selves  and  also 
of  God  in  some  relation  to  self  and  the  world.  It  is  thus  self-world-God 
relation  which  faiths  seek  to  harmonise  and  understand.  Theism  or 
atheism,  both  have  to  take  this  trio  seriously,  affirming  or  denying  but 
formulating  a  relation.  A  particular  religion  may  deny  the  reality  of 
the  world  in  the  name  of  God,  atheism  may  deny  the  reality  of  God  in 
the  name  of  the  self  or  the  world.  But  the  response  of  the  self  to  the 
self-world-God  trio  is  inevitable  and  spirituality  denotes  this  response12. 
“In  all  faiths,  religious  or  secular,  self  and  its  fulfilment,  the  realisation 
of  the  purpose  or  destiny  of  the  self,  is  a  central  issue.  And  the  word 
spirituality  is  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  humans,  becoming 
aware  of  the  transcendence  of  their  selfhood  over  the  world,  seek  to 
fulfill  the  self’  meaning,  purpose  or  destiny”. 13  Spiritually  represents 
human  person’s  basic  attitude  vis  a  vis  his/  her  ultimate  end.14 

There  have  been  attempts  to  identify  a  key-model  that  would  be 
adequate  and  broad  enough  to  illuminate  as  well  as  hold  the  diverse 
modes  of  Christian  spirituality  together.  We  may  take  the  first  and  the 
second  commandments  of  Jesus  namely  that  of  loving  God  and  loving 
one's  neighbour  as  the  model  for  Christian  spirituality.15  We  may 
consider  dying  and  rising  in  and  with  Christ  as  an  alternative  model 
for  understanding  Christian  spirituality  in  its  various  modes.  Dying 
and  rising  in  and  with  Christ  is  a  dominant  theme  of  the  New  Testament 
and  is  derived  from  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  gospel  namely  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.16 

2.  Spirituality  of  Jesus 

Jesus’  was  a  life-sustaining  spirituality 17  which  has  to  mould  and 
lead  us.  The  following  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  it :  (a)  It 
was  a  relevant  spirituality,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  furious  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  and  his  position  that  all  creation  is  God’s  house.  It  should 
not  be  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves  through  our  greed,  (b)  Jesus  let 
himself  be  led  by  the  spirit  through  whom  he  got  in  touch  with  himself, 
identified  with  his  people  and  overcame  temptation  to  wealth,  greed 
and  power,  (c)  Jesus  was  non-patriarchal.  Women  were  as  much  his 
disciples  as  were  the  men.  We  find  an  atmosphere  around  him  to 
which  they  could  be  by  themselves,  (d)  Jesus’  was  a  humanizing 
spirituality  which  sought  to  recreate  us  and  our  cosmos  through  a  call 
to  share  our  blessings  and  gift  freedom  to  one  another,  (e)  Jesus  called 
for  dispossession  and  renunciation,  countering  greed. 1S 
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Jesus  lived  a  counter-cultural  life.  He  did  not  equate  himself  with 
possessions,  positions,  achievements  or  with  the  group,  race,  religion, 
family,  sex  to  which  he  belonged.  This  equation  necessarily  leads  to 
competition  which  involves  greed,  ambition,  hatred,  opposition,  fear 
and  living  for  self  alone  (lust  etc).  The  spirituality  of  Jesus  countered 
these  evils.19  He  could  truly  love  every  one.  If  we  can  help  bring 
about  this  new  outlook  in  and  around  us,  we  are  to  become  followers 
of  Christ. 

Jesus  inspires  us  to  retrieve  the  inter-connectedness  between  the 
human,  the  Divine  and  the  cosmos  and  foster  an  in-depth  communion, 
recognizing  the  interconnectedness.  He  inspires  us  to  radicalize  our 
living  and  not  to  be  lured  into  the  consumeristic  pattern  of  life  by  our 
deliberate  daily  choices.20 

Jesus  represents  the  creative  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  quote 

The  Spirit  is  the  Power  God  put  forth  in  raising  Jesus  from  the 
dead.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  his  compassion  and  his  indignation, 
extending  his  hand  to  touch  the  sick  to  health,  and  breaking  bread 
to  hungry  crowds,  or  agonising  in  Gethsemane,  crying  aloud  on 
the  cross  and  bursting  his  tomb  open  and  rising  in  glory  is  the 
image  of  God’s  creative  Spirit.21 

The  central  message  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Christ  -  event, 
the  Incarnation  and  Redemption  through  Christ.  It  is  affirmed  that 
salvation  in  Christ  is  an  event  in  history,  and  that  salvation  is  a  cosmic 
event.  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  supreme  evidence  to  show 
that  there  is  no  spirituality  of  an  exclusively  vertical  dimension.22 
Incarnation  is  not  just  becoming  human,  it  is  also  the  personal  presence 
of  God  in  the  world.  God  in  Christ  has  set  himself  on  the  earth.  The 
Cross  of  Christ  rooted  in  the  world  is  symbolic  of  the  redemption  of 
the  entire  cosmos.23  Jesus’  concern  for  ‘the  multitude’,  ‘the  little  ones’, 
‘the  poor’  in  their  needs  such  as  hunger,  sickness,  and  the  like,  are 
evidences  of  a  wholesome  spirituality.  Even  the  prayer  that  he  taught 
his  disciples  emphasizes  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions  of  human 
relationships24  Jesus’  Spirituality  was  one  of  withdrawal  to  lonely  places 
to  be  alone  with  the  Father  as  well  as  of  deep  involvement  in  the 
world  to  right  the  forces  which  destroy  or  obstruct  fullness  of  life.25 

3.  Life-sustaining  Spirituality 

Today  we  have  come  to  think  about  a  ‘life-sustaining  spirituality' 
in  the  context  of  Globalisation.26  The  strangle  hold  of  globalisation  has 
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wreaked  untold  misery  among  the  poor  in  our  countries.  The  agonizing 
cry  of  the  poor  resonates  with  the  groaning  of  the  spirit  within  us 
about  which  St.  Paul  talked.  It  is  this  same  spirit  that  unlocks  and 
unleashes  a  profound  spiritual  energy.  This  spiritual  energy  is  what  is 
identified  as  life-sustaining  spiritualities.27 

The  view  expressed  here  is  that  real  spirituality  corresponds  to 
God’s  will  as  manifest  in  historical  situations.  It  is  an  attitude  which 
refuse  to  collapse  in  despair  in  the  face  of  enormous  evil  and  suffering 
like  globalisation.  It  confidently  attempts  the  creative  transformation 
of  evil,  sad  and  subhuman  situations. 2SIt  will  be  a  secular  humanist 
spirituality  which  unleashes  the  explosive  power  of  the  spirit.  In  it 
people  are  at  the  centre.  God  is  where  people  are.  Spirituality  for  life 
undertakes  a  rentless  search  for  God  among  the  people.29  Further,  the 
explanation  given  is: 

Spirituality  is  the  dynamic  aspect  of  personality  or  the  capacity  to 
go  beyond  oneself,  beyond  one’s  own  time  and  space,  beyond 
one’s  generation  and  history.  That  capacity  is  to  become  concrete 
in  terms  of  vision  and  passion.  Vision  is  the  future  that  draws  and 
motivates;  passion  is  the  action  that  involves  us.  If  the  vision  takes 
hold  of  a  whole  mass  of  people,  it  becomes  a  movement.30 

Life-  sustaining  spirituality  means  joining  or  having  communion 
with  God’s  humanity  in  the  poor  -  to  take  sides  with  the  poor  to 
place  all  of  one’s  resources  and  power  at  the  service  of  the  vulnerable.31 
In  the  context  of  globalisation,  for  example  spirituality  for  life  would 
mean  the  following:  (a)  to  sharpen  our  critical  analysis  of  ambiguous 
situations;  (b)  to  resist  and  reject  what  is  perceived  as  contrary  to 
God’s  loving  puiposes;  (c)  to  dream  alternatives  and  recover  a  vision 
of  the  future;  (d)  to  take  steps  towards  its  realization  and  pursue  it 
with  passion;  and  (e)  this  will  not  be  an  individualistic  endeavour  but 
one  that  gives  life  to  a  movement. 32 

Here  we  are  meaning  a  spirituality  that  provides  a  basis  for 
meaningful  involvement  in  society  and  the  struggles  of  people;  a 
spirituality  which  guides  us  and  sustains  us.33  The  spirit  of  non¬ 
acquisitiveness,  of  sharing,  of  harmonious  relationship  between  humans 
and  nature  -  these  which  are  the  hallmarks  of  Asian  spirituality,  become 
the  sources  of  strength  for  such  a  spirituality.34 

The  concept  of  combat  spirituality,  a  forerunner  of  life-sustaining 
spirituality  was  made  popular  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.35  M.  M.  Thomas  in  his  moderator's  address  to 
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the  Assembly  spoke  on  this  theme.  Christians  are  called  to  workout 
what  might  be  called  a  spirituality  for  combat.  Our  very  struggles 
should  become  part  of  worship.  He  was  not  pleading  for  more  social 
or  political  action  as  such  but  calling  for  a  quiet  confidence  in  God  to 
struggle  against  all  that  dehumanises,  to  relate  spirituality  and  struggle, 
righteousness  and  repentance,  eucharistic  celebration  and  committed 
engagement.36  Later  Thomas  has  pleaded  for  a  plurality  of  spiritualities 
for  common  liberating  social  action  in  India.  '7  To  quote 

Liberating  social  action  in  a  pluralistic  society  has  to  be  common 

secular  action  but  sustained  by  a  plurality  of  spiritualities . It 

may  be  the  non-religious  spirituality  of  the  secular  humanist,  the 
spirituality  of  detachment  from  the  fruits  of  action  characterstic 
of  Hinduism  or  the  spirituality  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  Forgiving 
Grace  or  it  may  be  other.  It  is  a  framework  of  dialogue  among 
religions  and  between  religions  and  secular  ideologies  at  the 
anthropological  level  in  depth  that  can  create  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  support  to  liberating  social  action.38 

Indian  women  are  doing  their  own  explorations  into  a  theology 
and  spirituality  that  will  empower  them  to  break  out  of  the  patriarchal 
boundaries.  Feminist  spirituality  may  be  defined  as  women’s 
commitment  to  justice,  to  transform  economic,  political,  social  and 
religious  institutions  to  give  priority  to  the  voices  and  concerns  of  those 
from  whom  human  dignity  is  the  most  effectively  withheld.39  It 
endeavors  to  recapture  the  dimension  of  the  resurrection  for  past 
sufferings  and  defeats  and  open  up  a  new  path  into  the  future.40 
There  is  a  growing  understanding  among  women  that  they  should  not 
go  to  retreats,  use  meditation  or  celebrate  the  liturgy  in  order  to  mute 
their  anger  or  close  their  wounds,  but  that  they  should  attempt  new 
patterns  of  theological  and  liturgical  forms,  discover  new  symbols  in 
order  to  renew  their  vision  and  spiritual  power  to  engage  in  struggle 
for  justice.41  What  this  new  spirituality  attempts  to  expose  is  the 
tendency  of  traditional  piety  to  ignore  the  challenges  of  everyday  life 
now  and  speak  of  a  life  hereafter  and  its  tendency  to  speak  of  a 
matter/spirit  and  body/  spirit  dualism42. 

But  there  are  others  who  suggest  that  doing  justice,  loving  persons 
and  humbling  before  God  are  three  marks  of  the  Biblical  spirituality. 
We  have  to  do  what  is  just,  show  constant  love  and  live  in  humble 
fellowship  with  God  (Micah  6:6-8).  A  wholesome  spirituality  has  three 
aspects  namely  passion  for  justice,  compassion  for  people  and 
communion  with  God.  A  wholesome  spirituality  calls  for  the  integration 
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of  the  combat  spirituality,  the  compassionate  spirituality  and  the 
contemplative  spirituality.43 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  suggestion  that  theology  and  spirituality 
in  India  today  must  distance  itself  not  only  from  the  academic  theology 
of  the  West  but  also  from  traditional  Indian  forms  which  may  blunt  its 
liberative  thrust.44  By  traditional  Indian  forms  is  meant  the  Christian 
ashrams  where  inmates  live  a  contemplative  life  of  spiritual  striving 
for  union  with  God  in  the  spirit  of  classical  Hindu  spirituality.43  The 
ashramites  are  busy  practising  oriental  meditation  to  convince  Hindus 
that  Christians  are  spiritual.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
Christians  should  conform  to  Hindu  ideals  of  spirituality  any  more 
than  why  Indians  should  copy  Western  models  of  theologizing.  It  is 
often  the  slavish  imitation  of  brahmanical  rituals,  brahmanica! 
regulations  of  diet,  Hindu  techniques  of  prayer,  that  is  seen  in  the 
Christian  ashrams.46  But  it  should  be  noted  that  for  Christians  to  be 
spiritual  means  to  live  by  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:25);  to  be  animated  by  that 
dimension  of  divine  life  and  power  that  enables  us  to  love  as  God 
loves  (Mt.  5:43-48).  Therefore  there  can  be  no  Christian  spirituality 
without  an  active  concern  for  the  poor  and  this  is  what  is  lacking  in 
Christian  ashrams  that  imitate  classical  Hindu  spirituality47. 

The  poor  are  not  a  conspicuous  presence  in  ashram  life.  Ashram 
spirituality,  with  its  long  hours  of  ritual  and  meditation,  is  a 
brahmanical  spirituality,  the  spirituality  of  an  affluent,  privileged 
class,  able  to  afford  the  leisure  for  self-cultication.  The  simplicity 
of  life  that  is  encouraged  may  be  health  medicine  for  the  rich  (it  is 
only  the  sociologically  rich  who  can  become  ‘voluntarily  poor'), 
but  it  is  a  mockery  for  the  five  hundred  millions  of  our  people  who 
subsist  below,  on,  or  just  above  the  poverty  line.  This  may  be  why 
Christian  ashrams  attract  crowds  of  Westerners  (suffering  from 
a  surfeit  of  consumerism),  or  economically  secure  Westernized 
Indian  religious  (looking  fora  way  out  of  their  felt  alienation),  but 
few  native  Indians.48 


4.  A  Spirituality  that  receives  insights  from  other 
Faith  Experiences 

But  there  are  also  people  who  do  not  feel  their  identity  threatened 
by  the  Hindu  environment.  They  are  open  to  adopting  Hindu  spiritual 
disciplines.  They  make  a  distinction  between  spirituality  and  ‘practices' 
and  ‘disciplines’  that  help  one  in  one’s  spiritual  life.  Spirituality  is  life 
in  or  guided  by  the  Spirit.  Spiritual  disciplines  are  practices  that  sustain 
and  enhance  this  life.49  Christian  spirituality  is  lived  by  one  who  has 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  so  doing  one  can  adopt  from  the  spiritual 
traditions  of  Hinduism  practices  that  are  keeping  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.50  Mataji  Vandana  for  example  tells  us  about  the  practices 
adopted  in  her  ashram.  She  shows  how  the  three  ways  (margas  or 
yogas)  to  God  namely  knowledge,  devotion  and  action  can  be  integrated 
into  one  in  the  context  of  ashram  life.  Christian  life  and  practice  can 
be  shaped  by  the  spiritual  disciplines  of  the  threefold  yoga51. 

For  six  years  she  moved  to  Sivananda  Ashram  in  Rishikesh,  to 
experience  Hindu  spirituality 52  at  a  deeper  level  through  silence  as 
well  as  praying  together.  After  this  the  experience  of  interfaith 
exchanges  and  Akhand  Japa  (chanting  God's  name)  continued  in  her 
own  Jeevan  Dhara  Ashram  at  Jaiharikhal  for  more  than  twelve  years. 
It  is  Mataji ’s  experinece,  as  that  of  Swami  Abhishiktananda,  that  the 
ultimate  meeting  point  of  Hindu  and  Christian  sannayasins  is  ‘in  the 
cave  of  the  heart'  where  in  silence  the  Ultimate  Reality  can  alone  be 
found.  Theologically  reflecting  on  her  experience  of  dialogue  with 
Hindu  friends  Mataji  Vandana  does  not  think  that  syncretism  is  a  real 
danger.''5  The  real  ‘danger’  lies  in  the  fact  that  today  many  Christians 
are  saddled  with  cold  ‘doctrinal’  understanding  of  our  faith  and 
therefore  missout  on  the  experience  of  God  within.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  a  syncretism  that  she  has  discovered  in  her  dialogue  with 
Hindus  but  a  renewing,  reviving  and  enlarging  of  her  faith.  Christians 
according  to  her  can  discover  Christ  hidden  in  all  religions.  Inculturation 
has  to  move  from  superficial  externals  to  transformation  at  religious 
levels  as  there  is  an  advaitic  relationship  between  culture  and  religion. 
To  bear  witness  to  Christ,  to  make  people  his  disciples  and  to  establish 
God’s  kingdom  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  recruiting  of  people 
for  church  membership  without  inner  transformation.  While  Christians 
cannot  but  call  on  the  mystery  they  know  as  Christ,  Christ  is  present 
in  all  authentic  religions  in  ways  proper  to  them.  It  is  Mataji  Vandana’s 
conviction  that  our  faith  in  God's  love  for  us  can  rather  increase  in 
thinking  that  Christ  could  conceivably  appear  on  earth  more  than  once 
in  various  cultural  forms.54 

1  he  authentic  way  of  relating  Christian  spirituality  to  other 
spiritualities  involves  the  following  three  possible  positive  attitudes: 
(a)  A  person  may  be  a  practising  Christian  and  receive  inspiration  in 
all  openness  from  other  spiritual  traditions,  through  books,  meetings, 
exposure  etc.  (b)  One  may  sincerely  and  fully  accept  another  spiritual 
tradition,  without  giving  up  one's  own  roots,  (c)  A  Christian  may  reach 
a  point  in  his  or  her  experience  where  the  externals,  of  religion  are 
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transcended,  and  thus  touch  also  upon  the  experience  of  other  traditions. 
This  means  ‘transcending  religions'  in  deep  spiritual  experience,  where 
the  labels  do  not  matter  any  longer.55 

Question  can  be  raised  how  Christians  can  maintain  that  integrity 
which  professes  to  live  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  multi-faith 
world.  In  living  the  Christian  life  with  all  its  multiple  perplexities 
generated  by  the  context  of  other  religious  experiences,  Christians 
become  sensitised  to  these  and  prepared  to  learn  from  what  they 
encounter  in  the  process  of  dialogue.  This  experience  of  living  the  life 
of  the  Christian  community  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  with  all  its 
complexities  and  contradictions  has  to  be  understood  Christologically 
i.e.,  in  terms  of  Christ's  own  experience  of  submitting  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  and  laying  down  his  life  for  others.  Religious  pluralism 
here  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved,  but  more  positively  a  relationship  to 
be  explored.  The  problem  for  inter-faith  relations  today  is  how  loyalty 
to  a  particular  community  can  be  responsibly  exercised  in  face  of 
other  and  equally  pluasible  forms  of  loyalty.  Christians  have  a  duty  to 
identify  how  the  truth  of  Christian  revelation,  what  is  learned  of  God 
from  God  s  own  Word  spoken  in  and  by  God's  Church,  relates  to 
what  is  to  be  learned  of  God  from  ‘the  words’  spoken  by  the  other, 
outside  church.56 

Namajapa  or  prayer  of  the  name  is  a  meeting  point  of  the 
spiritualities  of  Hindu  and  Christian  traditions.57  Namajapa  means 
repetition  of  a  name  of  God.  The  power  of  the  Name  brings  freedom 
from  fear,  anger  and  selfish  desires  as  well  as  preserves  us  in  the 
presence  of  God.  In  Namajapa  of  the  Hindu  traditions  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Jesus  prayer  of  the  Eastern  Christian  tradition,  the  mind  is 
brought  down  and  Fixed  in  the  heait.  (Maitri  Up  6.24.  Katha  Up.  2. 1 2, 
20;4. 12,  1 3;  6. 1 7;  5. 1 2,  Chandogya  Up.  8: 1 ;  Mundaka  Up.  2:2;  Taitiriya 
Up  1 :6).  A  mantra  is  combination  of  sacred  syllables,  which,  when 
articulated  in  the  requisite  manner  create  certain  vibrations  and  have 
certain  effect.  Faithfully  and  lovingly  repeated,  it  leads  us  to  discover 
our  true  selves.  Mantra  diksa  is  the  initiation  of  the  disciple  into  the 
mantra  most  suited  to  his/her  temperament.  Through  the  Mantra- 
dfkscL  the  guru  and  disciple  are  closely  bound  for  life  in  the  Divine 
Power. 

While  relating  Christian  experience  with  Mahayana  Buddhism  one 
basic  prayer  form  that  we  can  come  to  through  Zen  is  pure  attention 
or  objectless,  formless  prayer.  In  Japanese  Zen  it  is  called  shikan 
taza  (‘nothing  but  applying  oneself  to  sitting'  ).5S  In  this  that  which  is 
attentive  is  the  heart  of  the  person.  Heart  is  here  conceived  as  the 
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infinite  dimension  of  the  human  being.  It  is  the  power  by  which  we 
know  God.  Praying  here  is  simply  letting  the  heart  take  its  natural 
course.  Praying  is  attention  of  the  heart  and  the  focus  of  this  attention 
is  the  formless  Infinite.  Here  meditation  is  without  a  focused  object: 
and  devotional  thought  and  emotion  are  not  essential  to  true  prayer. 
We  meditate  in  order  to  come  to  enlightenment  which  in  Christian 
terms  can  mean  to  share  in  the  sel  f-identification  of  Christ  Jesus  or  to 
experience  the  oneness  of  all  in  God  or  the  Christ-consciousness  or 
the  discovery  of  the  Christ-self.  Enlightenment  directs  us  to  more 
rectitude,  peace  and  especially  to  ministry  for  others.60 

Zazen  (tso-ch’an  in  Chinese)  is  a  happy  marriage  between  Taoism 
and  Buddhism.  Zazen  (meaning  ‘to  sit  in  meditation1)  is  a  way  of 
meditation  which  finally  leads  to  formlessness  detachment,  emptiness 
and  receptivity.  It  starts  out  by  concentrating  on  breathing  or  an  object, 
but  eventually  it  enters  into  a  formless  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  a 
notable  model  of  the  Negative  Way.61  The  method  of  Zen  involves  no 
thinking,  no  relying  on,  no  attachment.  This  creates  a  real  ‘emptying* 
of  the  ‘heart1.  The  Zen  contemplative  faces  void  means  he/she  faces 
his/her  original  nature  through  void  and  emptiness.62  The  Zen  practice 
helps  Christian  spirituality  in  diverse  ways.  To  quote  a  Christian 
devotee's  experience: 

From  Zen  practice  I  learned  not  to  search  for  a  God  on  high,  a 
transcendent  God,  but  I  turned  towards  my  inner  being,  facing  my 
human  nature.  Since  my  human  nature  is  God’s  image.  I  simply 
wait  for  this  God's  imase  to  manifest  itself  to  me.  I  learned  from 
Christ  to  be  simply  attentive  to  my  inner  mystery,  knowing  that  I 
cannot  see  my  face  as  God’s  child,  unless  the  Father  enlightens 
me  by  his  own  Spirit. 

The  practice  of  Zen  meditation  taught  me  to  stay  in  pure 
attentiveness  before  my  inner  mystery.  No  thinking  could  make 
me  realize  this  inner  mystery  of  mine.  I  could  not  rely  on  any 
thought,  any  desire,  to  reach  this  presence  of  God  in  me. . . 

In  fact  it  is  the  practice  of  Zen  which  helped  me  to  understand 
that  the  linal  step  is  not  to  follow  Christ  or  to  imitate  him,  but  to  be 
animated  by  him,  because  he  lives  in  us. . . 

I  realized  at  the  same  time  that  the  way  of  prayer  of  Jesus  when 
he  was  alone  was  more  of  a  Zen  type.  He  was  simply  aware  that 
all  his  life  was  sharing  the  life  of  the  Father.  He  was  not  meditating 
but  simply  aware  that,  at  the  depth  of  his  human  nature,  he  shared 
divine  nature  with  his  Father.63 
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D.  S.  Amalorpavadass  has  tried  to  identify  the  following  important 
elements  out  of  which  can  emerge  a  synthesis  if  Indian  Christian 
spirituality.64  (a)  Experience:  The  people  in  the  East  spontaneously 
yearn  for  experience.  Indian  sages  have  always  been  more  interested 
in  experience  than  in  ideas  and  concepts.  Jnana  is  experiencial 
consciousness,  or  a  knowledge  experienced  and  lived.  Religion  is 
understood  here  above  all  a  marga  and  a  sadhana  leading  to  realizing 
salvation  and  liberation.  Therefore  experience  should  gel  priority  in 
our  spirituality.65  (b)  Mystery  of  Being :  An  experience  of  inferiority 
and  contemplation  makes  us  transcend  the  level  of  doing  and  come  to 
the  state  of  being.  A  person  who  has  an  experience  of  being  in  himself/ 
herself  can  experience  the  same  Mystery  of  Being  in  others  and  in 
God.  These  three  levels  are  not  three  experiences  but  one  single 
experience  of  the  Mystery  of  Being.66 

(c)  Presence :  Another  characteristic  of  the  Indian  People  is  a 
sense  of  divine  presence  in  all  things.  We  are  able  to  perceive  the 
divine  presence  in  all  realities  of  life  and  find  ourselves  in  His/  Her 
presence  (sannidhi).  This  is  not  pantheism.  This  attitude  of  seeing 
God  in  all  things  is  present  in  all  the  three  margas,  Karma,  Bhakti  and 
Jhana.  Ahimsa  and  Karuna  two  characteristic  Indian  virtues  spring 
from  this  awareness  of  universal  presence67,  (d)  Interiority:  Indians 
envisage  reaching  God  in  the  depth  of  oneself,  and  therefore  interiority 
has  been  considered  as  an  essential  element  of  Indian  spirituality. 
Through  interiority  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  transcendence.  Interiority 
transcends  dogmatism.  Also  interiority  does  not  lead  to  individualism 
as  it  is  not  limited  to  self  but  incorporates  the  whole  society  and  universe, 
social  solidarity  (lokasamgraha)  and  cosmic  harmony  ( rta ).68  (e) 
Pilgrimage  (Yatra):  For  an  Indian  life  or  experience  is  a  movement, 
involving  a  long  process  of  growth  from  imperfecions  to  perfection.69 
(0  Renunciation  and  Non-attachment’.  These  are  the  counterpart 
of  God  experience  and  interiority.  To  renounce  everything  (sannyasa) 
is  the  supreme  form  of  God-experience.  Yet  sannyasa  is  not  the  only 
form  of  renunciation.  The  values  and  aspects  of  each  of  the  four 
stages  of  life  (aSramas),  including  those  of  sannyasa  state  should  be 
integrated  into  our  personal  life.  The  minimum  that  one  must  aim  at  is 
non-attachment  (aparigraha),  not  having  one’  grip  on  things  and 
persons  that  pass  away.70  (g)  Sacrifice  (Yajfia):  The  sacrifices  of 
diverse  religions  are  always  symbolic  of  one’s  own  person,  a  denial  of 
self,  emptying  of  self  and  offering  of  oneself.  One's  own  personal 
development  is  involved  here  by  giving  importance  to  personality 
development,  growth  and  fulfilment  of  the  human  person,  freedom 
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and  responsibility  of  each  individual  in  decision  -  making  and 
obedience.'1 

(h )  Freedom:  Freedom  is  not  only  an  ability  for  self-detenni nation 
but  also  an  ability  to  respond  to  self,  to  others  and  to  God,  implying 
responsiveness  and  responsibility.  The  individual  self  becomes  a  real 
self  only  when  it  is  related  to  other  selves  and  to  God.  One  has  to 
empty  oneself  and  keep  oneself  open  and  sensitive  in  order  to  give 
oneself  totally  to  God  and  others.72  (I)  Wholeness,  integrity  and 
totally :  Wholeness  is  realised  at  three  levels:  Cosmic,  communitarian 
(Social)  and  personal.  First  of  all  one  must  unify  oneself  at  the  core  of 
one's  being.  Transcending  body-soul  duality  as  well  as  subject-object 
distinction  one  has  to  grow  from  a  split-personality  to  an  integral 
person.  The  second  level  of  wholeness  is  our  solidarity  with  others, 
with  its  communitarian  dimension  and  social  concern.  The  third  di¬ 
mension  of  wholeness  is  in  terms  of  ecological  balance  or  cosmic 
harmony.  Cosmic  harmony  (rta)  and  social  order  (dharma)  are 
indispensable  facors  for  personal  wholeness.73  (j)  Discernment 
(Viveka):  The  whole  spiritual  life  depends  upon  discernment.  We  have 
to  discern  God's  will.  One  also  needs  viveka  to  choose  and  practice 
the  sadhana  that  is  suitable  for  one’s  temperament  and  stage  of 
life.74  (k)  Dialectics'.  Indian  Christian  spirituality  implies  a  process  of 
dialectics  of  death-resurrection,  transcendance-immanence, 
involvement-  withdrawal,  possession-renunciation,  emptiness- 
fulness.  A  balancedand  integrated  spirituality  should  hold  on  to  both 
the  realities,  without  getting  polarised.  In  that  sense  spirituality  is  also 
a  dialectical  tension.75  (1)  Silence  (Manna):  Silence  is  a  meaningful 
way  in  spirituality  because  God  is  ineffable  and  unutterable,  and  also 
we  are  unable  to  express  fully  our  spiritual  experiences.  A  guru  com¬ 
municates  through  silence.  Mauna  could  be  a  synthesis  of  the  whole 
of  Indian  spirituality.  A  spiritual  person  is  called  a  /;zz//?//7one  who  has 
reached  total  silence,  experiences  God  in  silence  and  communicates  it 
to  others  through  silence.76  (m)  Life-Style:  The  life-style  of  Indian 
Christian  Spirituality  can  be  expressed  through  what  is  called  ‘ashram’. 
Ashram  is  a  state  or  place  of  intense  and  sustained  spiritual  quest  for 
the  Absolute  by  a  group  of  people  around  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
guru.  The  life-style  here  is  necessarily  simple.77 

Islam  has  immensely  contributed  to  spirituality  through  Sufism  from 
which  ( 'hristianity  can  profit  much.  The  Sufis  laid  stress  on  the  interior 
spiritual  life,  on  knowledge  of  God  by  experience  (kashf)  rather  than 
by  pure  reasoning.  Kashf  \s  an  inner  illumination  or  immediate 
apprehension  of  divine  things  obtained  with  God.78  Renunciation  was 
stressed,  renunciation  made  wholly  for  the  love  of  God.7<)  Sufis  in  the 
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state  of  ecstasy  felt  that  they  had  lost  awaeness  of  their  own  selfhood, 
and  were  conscious  only  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  word  'tan  hid' 
which  in  orthodox  theology  was  used  to  denote  the  unity  of  God  was 
used  by  them  to  denote  human  persons  union  with  God.  Supreme 
mystical  experience  permits  a  temporary  union  with  God.80  Some  of 
the  Sufi  saints  upheld  non-dualism  as  their  experience. 81  Though  Sufi 
teachings  and  practices  differ  from  order  to  order  and  from  place  to 
place,  yet  some  common  elements  in  them  can  be  discerned.  The 
Sufi  who  sets  out  in  search  of  God  calls  himself/herself  a  traveller 
(salik).  Under  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual  director  (Shaikh)  he/she 
progresses  along  the  ‘path1  (tariqat)  by  slow  ‘stages'  (maqamat) 
and  different  ‘states1  (cdiwal)  to  the  goal  of  union  with  Reality  (fcina 
fil  Haqqf1.  The  earliest  ‘stages1  of  the  ‘traveller*  are  aimed  at 
purification- repentance,  abstinence,  renunciation  and  poverty  which 
lead  to  trust  in  God.  In  human  person  there  is  a  principle  of  evil-  the 
lower  soul  which  they  call  nafs.  It  has  to  be  mortified  to  extinguish  its 
attributes,  ignorance,  pride,  envy,  uncharitableness  etc.  These  are 
replaced  by  their  opposites  when  the  mind  is  concentrated  on  God 
and  the  will  surrended  to  Him.  Thus  the  Sufi  reaches  the  stasie  of 

O 

‘trust  in  God1  ( tawakkul ).83.  There  are  three  stages  in  trust  in  God- 
to  cease  complaining  is  the  stage  of  the  penitent,  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  God  sends  is  the  stage  of  the  ascetic,  to  love  whatever  God  does 
is  the  stage  of  the  friends  of  God.84  During  his/her  travel  the  Sufi 
experiences  certin  God-send  ‘stages1  or  conditions  of  feeling  such  as 
mediation,  nearness  to  God,  love,  fear,  hope,  longing,  intimacy, 
tranquility,  contemplation,  certainty.85  In  the  course  of  his/her  journey 
the  Sufi  performs  certain  acts  of  devotion  which  are  known  as  dhikr 
or  recollection  and  muraqubat  or  meditation.  In  recollection  the  Suffis 
repeat  short  phrases  such  as  ‘glory  to  God1  or  ‘there  is  no  God  but 
God1  either  loudly  or  silently  for  hours  together.  The  mechanical 
intonation  of  the  words  is  accompanied  with  intense  concentration  of 
the  entire  person  on  each  word  and  a  rhythmic  movement  of  the  body. 
When  he/she  is  sufficiently  ‘worked  up1,  he/she  proceeds  to  meditate 
on  a  verse  of  the  Quran.86  The  goal  of  the  journey  is  union  with  God; 
fana  ie.  the  death  of  the  individuality  marks  the  attainment  of  haqa  or 
union  with  the  Divine  where  the  real  existence  of  the  person  cominues 
in  God87. 

5.  Conclusion 

We  noted  above  that  spirituality  is  our  recognition  of  the  involvement 
of  the  Spirit  in  us  and  in  the  whole  creation.  In  biblical  and  Christian 
tradition  Spirit  is  God’s  creative  power,  divine  Sakli,  full  of  love  and 
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rich  in  inventive  capability.  In  the  New  Testament pneumatikos  is  a 
term  used  for  Christian  experience  i.e.  life  centered  in  Chnst  upholding 
kingdom-values.  Christian  spirituality  refers  to  communion  with  God 
in  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  denotes  loving  God  and  our 
neighbours;  dying  and  rising  in  and  with  Christ.  Spirituality  represents 
the  total  response  of  the  self  to  the  self-world-God  trio.  It  denotes  the 
manner  in  which  humans,  becoming  aware  of  the  transcendence  of 
their  selfhood,  seek  to  fulfil  the  self’s  meaning,  puipose  or  destiny. 

Jesu's  was  a  life-sustaining  spirituality  which  has  to  mould  and 
lead  us.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  it  were  the  following:  It  was  a 
relevant  spirituality,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  furious  cleansing  of  the 
temple. Jesus  overcame  temptation  to  wealth,  greed  and  power.  He 
was  non-patriarchal.  His  was  a  humanizing  spirituality.  He  called  for 
dispossession  and  renunciation.  He  lived  a  counter-cultural  life  going 
beyond  possessions,  positions,  achievements  or  the  group,  race,  religion, 
family,  sex  to  which  he  belonged.  Jesus  is  the  image  of  God's  creative 
Spirit.  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  supreme  evidence  to  show 
that  there  is  no  spirituality  of  an  exclusive  vertical  dimension. 

Life-sustaining  spirituality  or  spirituality  for  life  undertakes  rentless 
search  for  God  among  the  people.  In  the  context  of  globalisation  the 
agonizing  cry  of  the  poor  resonates  with  the  groaning  of  the  spirit 
within  us  and  the  energy  unleashed  by  this  spirit  is  what  is  identified 
as  life-sustaining  spiritualities.  Here  we  should  note  that  the  concept 
of  combat  spirituality,  afore-  runner  of  life-sustaining  spirituality  was 
made  popular  since  the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  World  (  ouncil  of 
Churches.  Christians  are  called  to  workout  a  spirituality  for  combat, 
which  calls  for  a  quite  confidence  in  God  to  struggle  against  all  that 
dehumanises,  to  relate  spirituality  and  struggle,  righteousness  and 
repentence,  eucharistic  celebration  and  committed  engagement.  Also 
suggested  is  a  plurality  of  spiritualities  for  common  liberating  social 
action  in  India.  Feminist  spirituality  is  defined  as  women's  commitment 
to  justice,  to  transform  economic,  political,  social  and  religious 
institutions  to  give  priority  to  the  voices  and  concerns  of  those  from 
whom  human  dignity  is  the  most  effectively  withheld.  There  are  people 
who  think  that  Christain  Spirituality  in  India  must  distance  itself  from 
classical  Hindu  spirituality  as  it  may  blunt  its  liberative  thrust. 

But  there  are  also  people  who  are  open  to  adopting  Hindu  spiritual 
disciplines  that  are  in  line  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  example  the 
there  mfirgas  of  knowledge,  devotion  and  action  can  be  integrated 
into  Christian  ashram  life.  The  ultimate  meeting  point  of  Hindus  and 
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Christians  is  ‘in  the  cave  of  the  heart'  where  in  silence  the  l  htimate 
Reality  can  alone  be  found.  Namajapa  or  prayer  of  the  name  again  is 
a  meeting  point  of  the  spiritualities  of  Hindu  and  Christian.  Christians 
have  a  duty  to  identify  how  the  truth  of  Christian  revelation  relates  to 
what  is  to  be  learned  of  God  from  other  religious  experiences.  Zen 
meditation  for  example  can  help  Christian  experience  for  pure  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  on  the  formless  Infinite.  It  involves  no  thinking  and  a 
real  ‘emptying'  of  the  ‘heart'.  The  zen  contemplative  faces  void  means 
he/  she  faces  his/  her  original  nature  through  viod  and  emptiness.  It 
teaches  a  Christian  to  be  attentive  to  his/  her  inner  mystery,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  in  Christ  in  him/  her.  Islam  again  has  immense  contribu¬ 
tion  to  spirituality  through  Sufism  from  which  Christians  can  profit 
much  to  reach  the  goal  of  union  with  God  where  the  real  existence  of 
the  person  continues  in  God  (bacja)  through  the  death  of  the  individu¬ 
ality  (fana).  A  synthesis  of  Indian  Christian  Spirituality  can  emerge 
from  insights  such  as  experience,  mystery  of  Being,  presence, 
interiority,  pilgrimage,  renunciation,  non-attachment,  sacrifice,  free¬ 
dom,  wholeness,  discernment,  silence,  and  an  appropriate  life-style. 
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SOME  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF 
EASTERN  CHRISTIAN  SPIRITUALITY 


In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  some  important 
features  of  Eastern  Christian  Spirituality.  The  first  section  indicates 
the  significance  of  worship  as  a  source  and  expression  of  spirituality. 
Essence-energy  distinction  related  to  human  knowledge  of  God  is 
discussed  in  the  second  section.  The  third  section  is  on  human 
participation  in  the  energies  of  God.  The  Eastern  understanding  of 
deification  is  analysed  in  the  fourth  section.  The  fifth  section  focusses 
upon  the  apophatic  nature  of  theology.  Image  of  God  in  the  context  of 
Fall  is  the  subject  matter  of  (he  sixth  section.  The  seventh  section 
deals  with  a  theology  of  creation  as  well  as  the  insight  of  human 
solidarity  with  creation  according  to  Eastern  Christian  thought  and 
our  concluding  findings  are  indicated  in  the  eighth  and  the  last  section. 

1.  Worship  as  a  Source  and  Expression  of  Spirituality. 

In  Eastern  Christianity  worship  is  considered  both  a  source 
and  expression  of  theology  and  spirituality.1  It  is  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church,  in  its  structure  and  rhythm,  in  its  ineffable  and  celestial  beauty, 
reflected  the  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  experience  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  true  manifestation  of  the  new  creation  redeemed  by 
Christ.2  In  the  liturgy  the  historical  and  the  eschatological  dimensions 
of  the  divine  economy  are  |oined  in  an  inseparable  whole.3  The 
community  of  worshippers  spreads  its  arms  to  include  all  the  faithful, 
the  whole  humankind  and  the  whole  creation  while  it  bows  down  to 
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worship  the  creator.4  Also  the  whole  of  human  person,  all  the  human 
senses  are  involved  in  Eastern  Christian  worship,  not  merely  the  ears 
and  the  brain.  This  is  in  line  with  the  principle  of  incarnation.5  Human 
person  needs  a  regular  excursus  into  non-rational  expression  of  his/ 
her  deeper  yearnings  and  feelings  and  Eastern  worship  provides 
opportunity  for  this.  Music,  colour  and  smell  as  well  as  gestures  and 
actions  are  used  to  express  the  non-rational  element  in  worship.6  In 
the  Eucharistic  Worship  of  the  Orthodox  we  in  Holy  Spirit,  through 
Jesus  Christ  are  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  the  Father.  There 
we  stand  face  to  face  with  God  without  any  protecting  veil.  This  sense 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  the  angelic  hosts 
dominates  the  eucharistic  service.7 

In  the  Eastern  understanding  worship  is  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  not  a 
means  to  achieve  anything.  The  dominant  mood  of  Eastern  worship  is 
self-sacrifice,  being  caught  up  in  the  once-for-all  and  eternal  sacrifice 
of  Christ. s 

In  faith,  in  love,  in  obedience,  in  hope,  without  reservation,  without 
asking  for  anything  in  return,  He  said,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit’.  That  was  the  perfect  sacrifice  not  propitiatory, 
not  appeasing  an  angry  God,  not  gaining  surplus  merit  for  others, 
but  a  simple,  faithful,  loving  act  of  self  immolation.  This  is  sacrifice- 
the  highest  expression  of  love.  One  gives  oneself  (and  not  a 
substitute)  to  Him  who  is  all  -  in  love,  in  joy,  in  faith.  This  should 
be  the  dominant  mood  of  worship,  not  merely  the  contemplation 
of  the  worthiness  of  God,  but  the  joyous  act  of  losing  oneself  in 
loving  self-surrender  to  that  worth  of  God.  The  Eucharist  is  the 
act  in  which  the  church  is  caught  up  in  freedom,  love,  joy  and  self 
surrender  into  the  once-for-all  and  eternal  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is 
neither  repetition  nor  more  memorial.9 

It  is  such  an  understanding  of  worship  which  is  an  authentic 
expression  of  Eastern  Christian  Spirituality. 

2.  Essence-Energies  Distinction  Related  to 
Human  Knowledge  of  God 

The  Orthodox  Christian  tradition  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
essence,  nature  or  inner  being  of  God,  on  the  one  hand  and  His/Her 
energies,  operations  or  acts  of  grace,  life  and  power,  on  the  other.10 
Eastern  spirituality,  liturgy  and  thought  always  affirmed  the  possibility 
of  communion  with  God,  accessible  to  every  Christian  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  But  this  accessibility  does  not  include  the  very  essence  of 
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God."  According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  speaking  of  God,  when 
there  is  question  of  His/  Her  essence,  that  is  the  time  to  keep  silence 
and  when  it  is  a  question  of  His/  Her  operation,  a  knowledge  of  which 
can  come  down  even  to  us,  that  is  the  time  to  speak  of  His/  Her 
omnipotence  by  telling  of  His/  Her  works  and  to  use  words  to  this 
extent.12 

According  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  His/  Her  transsubstantial 
existence,  through  His/  Her  own  principle  or  property,  though  God  is 
unknowable  and  inscrutable,  this  does  not  mean  that  God  is  far 
removed  from  the  world;  rather  God  abides  in  the  world  in  His/  Her 
creative  emanations  and  beneficial  providences,  in  His/  Her  powers 
and  energies.13  The  essence  -  energy  distinction  in  God  does  not 
imply  a  division  or  separation,  is  the  view  of  Gregory  Palamas.14  The 
essence  signifies  the  whole  God  as  He/  She  is  in  Himself/  Herself  and 
the  energies  signify  the  whole  God  as  He/She  is  in  action.  Wholly 
unknowable  in  His/ Her  essence,  God  wholly  reveals  Himself/  Herself 
in  His/  Her  energies.  But  this  in  no  way  divides  His/  Her  nature  into 
two  parts  as  knowable  and  unknowable,  rather  only  signifies  two 
different  modes  of  the  divine  existence  namely  in  the  essence  and 
outside  of  the  essence15. 

In  the  view  of  Eastern  Christian  Spirituality  the  union  to  which  we 
are  called  is  neither  hypostatic  as  in  the  case  of  human  nature  of 
Christ,  nor  substantial  as  in  that  of  the  three  divine  Persons.  Rather  it 
is  a  union  with  God  in  His/ Her  energies,  or  union  by  grace  making  us 
participate  in  the  divine  nature,  without  our  essence  becoming  there 
by  the  essence  of  God.16  In  deification  we  are  by  grace  or  energies  all 
that  God  is  by  nature,  save  only  identity  of  nature.  We  remain  creatures 
while  becoming  God  by  grace,  as  Christ  remained  God  in  becoming 
human  person  by  the  Incarnation.17  An  aspect  of  the  divine  energies 
is  that  of  the  uncreated  light  in  which  God  reveals  and  communicates 
Himself/  Herself  to  those  who  enter  into  union  with  Him/  Her.  This 
light  may  be  defined  as  the  visible  quality  of  the  divinity,  of  the  energies 
or  grace  in  which  God  makes  Himself/ Herself  know.  This  light  reveals 
itsell  to  the  whole  human  person.  It  fills  the  intellect  and  the  senses 
and  at  the  same  time  suipasses  them.18  Eastern  saints  have  very 
frequently  been  transfigured  by  this  light  and  have  appeared  resplendent 
like  Christ  on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration.  Most  of  the  Fathers  such 
as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Maximus,  St. 
Andrew  of  Crete.  St.  John  Damascene  and  St.  Symeon  the  New 
I  heologian  who  speak  of  the  Transfiguration  points  to  the  divine  and 
uncreated  nature  of  the  light  which  appeared  to  the  apostles.16 
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The  light  seen  hy  the  apostles  on  Mount  Tabor  is  proper  to  God  by 
His  nature:  eternal,  infinite,  existing  outside  space  and  time.  The 
transfiguration  was  not  a  phenomenon  circumscribed  in  time  and 
space;  Christ  underwent  no  change  at  that  moment,  even  in  his 
human  nature,  but  a  change  occurred  in  the  awareness  of  the 
apostles,  who  for  a  time  received  the  power  to  see  their  master  as 
He  was,  resplendent  in  the  eternal  light  of  His  Godhead.  The 
apostles  were  taken  out  of  history  and  given  a  glimpse  of  eternal 
realities.20 

The  transfiguration  becomes  a  possibility  for  disciples  of  Jesus  as 
well,  through  the  inward  light  of  divine  energies.  Eastern  Spirituality 
considers  the  divine  energies  or  the  uncreated  deifying  grace  as 
the  divine  fire  or  light.  According  to  St.  Gregory  Palamas  a  person 
who  participates  in  the  divine  energy  himself/  herself  becomes,  to 
some  extent,  light.  He/She  is  united  to  the  light  and  by  that  light 
sees  in  full  awareness  all  that  remains  hidden  to  those  who  do  not 
have  this  grace.21 

3.  Human  Participation  in  the  Energies  of  God 

The  uncreated  divine  light  is  the  very  divinity  of  Christ  shining 
through  His  humanity.  If  Christ  is  truly  God.  this  light  is  authentically 
divine.  The  same  Christological  framework  makes  it  inevitable  to 
distinguish  between  the  transcendent  essence  of  God  and  His/  Her 
energies.  The  humanity  of  Christ,  ‘enhypostasized’  by  the  Logos,  is 
penetrated  with  divine  energy,  and  Christ’s  body  becomes  the  source 
of  divine  light  and  deification.  Deification  or  communion  between 
divinity  and  humanity  does  not  suggest  a  confusion  of  essences.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  is  real  communion  between  God  and  human 
person,  and  real  deification  not  by  essence  but  by  energy.22  According 
to  the  entire  patristic  thought  knowledge  of  God  implies  ‘participation 
in  God’,  i.e..  not  only  intellectual  knowledge,  but  a  state  of  the  entire 
human  being,  transformed  by  grace  and  freely  co-operating  with  it  by 
the  efforts  of  both  will  and  mind.2'  So  the  point  is 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church  there  is  no  place  for  a 
theology,  and  even  less  for  a  mysticism,  of  the  divine  essence. 
The  goal  of  Orthodox  spirituality,  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  is  not  the  vision  of  the  essence,  but  above  all,  a 
participation  in  the  divine  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  deified  state 
of  the  co-heirs  of  the  divine  nature,  gods  created  after  the 
uncreated  God,  possessing  by  grace  all  that  the  Holy  Trinity 
possesses  by  nature.24 
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Human  person  possesses  a  natural  property  of  transcending  oneself 
and  reaching  the  divine  through  the  purification  of  the  whole  being.  In 
the  natural  state,  a  person  is  in  communion  with  God  and  enjoys  a 
direct  knowledge  and  experience  of  God.23  Gregory  Palamas  for 
example  developed  an  experiential  concept  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 
Theology  primarily  is  not  a  conceptual  exercise  based  on  ‘revealed 
premises'  but  an  expression  of  true  Christian  experience26.  In  the 
entire  life  of  a  person  in  the  Church  he/she  is  called  to  participate  in 
divine  life  and  this  participation  is  also  the  true  knowledge  of  God.27 
God  is  totally  inaccessible  in  His/  Her  essence  and  human  person  in 
deification  can  become  God  only  ‘by  grace'  or  ‘by  energy’.  Affirming 
the  absolute  transcendence  of  God  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
God  is  the  creator  ex  nihilo:  anything  which  exists  outside  of  God 
exists  only  through  His  ‘will'  or  ‘energy’,  and  can  participate  in  His/ 
Her  life  only  as  a  result  of  His/ Her  ‘will'  or  ‘grace'.28  Christ’s  humanity 
enhypostasized  as  it  is  in  the  Logos  and  thus  having  become  truly 
God’s  humanity,  did  not  become  ‘God  by  essence';  it  was  penetrated 
with  the  divine  energy  through  the  circumincessio  idiomatum- and, 
in  it,  our  own  humanity  finds  access  to  God  in  His  energies.29  The 
patristic  tradition  stands  for  a  God-centered  humanism  where 
deification  does  not  suppress  humanity  but  makes  human  person  truly 
human.30 

4.  The  Eastern  Understanding  of  Deification 

Maximus  the  Confessor  points  out  that  the  doctiinal  basis  of  human 
person's  deification  is  to  be  found  in  hypostatic  unity  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  in  Christ. In  Jesus  there  is  a 
‘communication'  ( Perichoresis-Circumincessio )  of  the  divine  and 
human  ‘energies’  because  the  man  Jesus  is  God  hypostatically: 

En-hypostasized  in  the  Logos,  Christ’s  humanity,  in  virtue  of  the 
‘communication  of  idioms’,  is  penetrated  with  divine  ‘energy’.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  defied  humanity  which,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  lose  its  human  characteristics.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  These 
characteristics  become  even  more  real  and  authentic  by  contact 
with  the  divine  model  according  to  which  they  were  created.  In 
this  defied  humanity  of  Christ’s,  man  is  called  to  participate,  and 
to  share  in  its  deification.  This  is  the  meaning  of  sacramental  life 
and  the  basis  of  Christian  spirituality.  The  Christian  is  called  not  to 
an  ‘imitation'  of  Jesus  a  purely  extrinsic  and  moral  act-but. ...  to 
‘life  in  Christ’  through  baptism.  Chrismation,  and  the  Eucharist.31 
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Those  who  are  ‘in  Christ'  share  the  ‘communication’  of  the  divine 
and  human  energies,  but  with  a  difference.  They  are  only  human 
hypostases  and  consequently  they  are  united  to  God  not  hypostatically, 
but  only  ‘by  grace'  or ‘by  energy’.  Humans  are  God  (Jn.  10:34)  not 
by  nature  or  by  relation  but  by  divine  grace.32  It  is  not  through  one’s 
own  activity  or  ‘energy'  that  a  person  can  be  deified  as  in  Pelagianism, 
but  by  divine  ‘energy’,  to  which  one’s  human  activity  is  obedient. 
Between  the  divine  ‘energy'  and  the  human  activity  there  is  a 
‘synergy’,  of  which  the  relation  of  the  two  energies  in  Christ  is  the 
ontological  basis.  But  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  a  person  just  as  there  cannot  be  any  participation  in  the 
divine  essence  by  human  person.33  This  is  the  theology  of  deification 
which  we  find  in  Gregory  Palamas  also:  “God  in  His  completeness 
deifies  those  who  are  worthy  of  this,  by  uniting  Himself  with  them,  not 
hypostatically  -  that  belongs  to  Christ  alone  -  nor  essentially,  but 
through  a  small  part  of  the  uncreated  energies  and  the  uncreated 
divinity. .  .while  yet  being  entirely  present  in  each:”.34 

In  deification  human  person  achieves  the  supreme  goal  for  which 
he/  she  was  created.  This  goal  which  was  already  realized  in  Christ 
by  the  unilateral  action  of  God’s  love,  represents  both  the  meaning  of 
human  history  and  a  judgement  over  human  person.  It  is  open  to  human 
person’s  response  and  free  effort.35  Eastern  Christian  thought  does 
not  think  about  salvation  in  terms  of  the  individual  soul  returning  to  its 
Maker.  Rather  it  is  visualised  as  a  gradual  process  of  transfiguration 
of  the  whole  cosmos,  culminating  in  deification  in  Christ  of  the 
members  of  the  church  as  representatives  and  spokespersons  of  the 
entire  creation.36 

Through  Christ’ s  humanity,  deified  according  to  its  hypostatic  union 
with  the  Logos,  all  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  have  access  to 
‘deification’  by  grace  through  the  operation  of  the  spirit  in  Christ’s 
church.37  In  the  church  and  through  the  sacraments  our  nature  enters 
into  union  with  the  divine  nature  in  the  hypostasis  of  the  son,  the  head 
of  his  mystical  body.  Our  humanity  becomes  consubstantial  with  the 
deified  humanity,  united  with  the  person  of  Christ.38  The  work  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  humans  is  explained  thus:  “This  is  the 
unfathomable  mystery  of  the  church,  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  one  in  Christ,  multiple  through  the  Spirit,  a  single  human 
nature  in  the  hypostasis  of  Christ,  many  human  hypostases  in  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.39  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  recreates  our 
nature  by  purifying  it  and  uniting  it  to  the  body  of  Christ.  He/  She  also 
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bestows  deity  i.e.,  the  common  energy  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  is 
divine  grace,  upon  human  persons.40  It  is  through  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Trinity  dwells  within  us  and  deifies  us;  confers  upon  us 
the  uncreated  energies,  its  glory,  and  its  deity  which  is  the  eternal 
light  of  which  we  must  partake.41  In  the  theology  of  Eastern  Church, 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Spin  t,  the  giver  of  grace  is  always  distinguished 
from  the  uncreated  grace  or  energy  which  He/  She  confers.  Grace  is 
uncreated  and  by  its  nature  divine.  It  is  the  energy  or  procession  of 
the  one  divine  nature;  it  is  divinity  in  so  far  as  it  is  ineffably  distinct 
from  the  essence  and  communicates  itself  to  the  created  beings 
deifying  them.42  Within  the  church  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  human 
hypostases  the  fullness  of  deity  after  a  manner  which  is  unique, 
‘personal’,  appropriate  to  every  human  person  as  a  person  created  in 
the  image  of  God.43  Regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is  further  stated  thus: 

The  power  of  love  communicated  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
although  distinct  from  His  divine  hypostasis,  is  not  a  created  effect, 
an  accidental  quality  whose  existence  would  depend  upon  our 
created  substance,  but  an  uncreated  gift,  a  divine  and  deifying 
energy  in  which  we  really  participate  in  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  by  becoming  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.44 

The  path  which  Christ,  the  divine  Person  took,  was  that  of  a  descent 
towards  created  being  and  taking  upon  himself  of  our  nature.  If  that  is 
so  the  path  of  created  person  has  to  be  that  of  ascent,  a  rising  up 
towards  the  divine  nature  by  means  of  union  with  uncreated  grace 
communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.45  For  reaching  union  with  God  which 
is  the  vocation  of  the  created  being,  it  was  necessary  to  break  through 
a  triple  barrier  of  sin,  death  and  nature.  Christ  has  set  aside  each  of 
these  barriers;  the  barrier  of  nature  by  his  incarnation,  the  barrier  of 
sin  by  his  death  and  the  barrier  of  death  by  his  resurrection.46  The 
incarnation  and  deification  correspond  to  one  another;  they  mutually 
imply  one  another. 

By  virtue  of  the  distinction  between  the  divine  essence  and  the 
divine  energies,  we  are  able  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  a  union  between 
a  human  person  and  God  called  deification  excluding  any  pantheistic 
identification  between  the  two.  Because  human  person  participates  in 
the  energies  of  God,  not  in  the  essence.  There  is  union,  but  not  fusion 
or  confusion.  Although  ‘oned'  with  the  divine,  human  person  still 
remains  human  person.4  Energies  are  not  intermediary  between  God 
and  human  person,  a  ‘thing’  or  gift  which  God  bestows  on  His/  Her 
creation.  On  the  contrary  the  energies  are  truly  God  Himself/  Herself, 
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yet  not  God  as  He/  She  exists  within  Himself/  Herself,  in  His/  Her 
inner  life,  but  God  as  He/  She  communicates  Himself/  Herself  in 
outgoing  love.  He  who  participates  in  God’s  energies  is  therefore 
meeting  God  Himself/  Herself  face  to  face,  through  a  direct  and 
personal  union  of  love,  in  so  far  a  created  being  is  capable  of  this48. 
According  to  Eastern  thought,  in  the  Eucharist  human  person 
participates  in  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  not  the  ‘essence 
of  God’.  The  essence-  energy  distinction  is  well  maintained  in  the 
theology  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ’s  transfigured,  life- 
giving,  but  still  human,  body,  enhypostasized  in  the  Logos  and  penetrated 
with  divine  ‘energies’.49  Eucharist  represents  the  glorified  humanity 
of  Christ;  as  Christ’s  humanity  has  been  transformed  into  glory  through 
the  Cross  and  Resurrection,  the  bread  and  wine  are  being  changed 
and  deified  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.50 

Deification  is  an  eternal  progress  into  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
divine  life.  It  is  a  progress  through  which,  in  Christ,  human  person 
recovers  his/  her  original  relation  to  God  and  grows  into  God  from 
glory  to  glory.51  Deification’s  use  by  the  Orthodox  tradition  was  based 
on  the  theology  of  the  ‘image  of  God’  within  personality,  and  its  various 
equivalents,  i.e.  upon  atheocentric  idea  of  humanity  which  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed  in  Western  categories  of  ‘nature’  and  ‘grace’. 
Deification  points  to  communion  with  God  and  that  communion  is  one’s 
destiny  since  the  individual's  creation  is  according  to  God's  ‘image 
and  likeness’52.  Christian  life  in  the  church  is  interpreted  s  a  foretaste 
of  deification: 

The  deep  spiritual  askesis  or  discipline,  of  daily  dying  to  ourselves 
and  being  bom  anew  in  Christ  by  the  Spirit,  has  to  be  practiced  by 
all  Christians,  whether  living  in  a  monastry  or  not.  Theosis  is  a 
continuing  state  of  adoration,  prayer,  thanks  giving,  worship  and 
intercession,  as  well  as  meditation  and  contemplation  of  the  Triune 
God  and  his  infinite  love.  This  life  of  participation  in  the  life  and 
worship  of  the  church  and  the  ‘inner  liturgy  of  the  heart’  constitute 
a  foretaste  of  theosis,  for  every  Christian,  as  he  walks  his  pilgrim 
way  through  life.53 

5.  The  Apophatic  Nature  of  Theology 

Christian  Theology  for  the  East  is  always  a  means;  a  means 
to  attain  union  with  God  or  deification.  There  are  two  possible 
theological  ways.  One  that,  of  cataphatic  or  positive  theology, 
proceeding  by  affirmations  and  the  other  apophatic  theology  proceeding 
by  negations.  The  only  way  which  is  fitting  with  regard  to  God  who  by 
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His/  Her  very  nature  is  unknowable  is  the  latter  which  finally  leads  to 
total  ignorance.54  ‘All  knowledge  has  as  its  object  that  which  is.  Now 
God  is  beyond  all  that  exists.  In  order  to  approach  Him  it  is  necessary 
to  deny  all  that  is  inferior  to  Him,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  which  is.  It  is  by 
unknowing  ( agnawsia )  that  one  may  know  Him  who  is  above  every 
possible  object  of  knowledge'’.55  We  should  remember  here  that  the 
goal  of  apophatic  theology  is  not  God  as  object,  but  God  as  subject  or 
union  with  God.  Mose’s  entering  the  darkness  and  so  seeing  God 
within  it  is  compared  by  Eastern  Fathers  to  the  apophatic  way  of 
theologising56.  According  to  the  Cappadocians  for  example,  if  the  first 
theophany  Moses  received  was  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  3: 1-4,17). 
there  was  a  spiritual  growth  in  his  life  to  experience  God  in  ‘thick 
darkness)  (Ex.  33: 1 7-23),  that  is,  in  the  total  negation  of  any  perception, 
physical  or  intellectual.57  This  darkness  is  the  inherent  incapacity  of 
created  nature  to  penetrate  the  essential  mystery  of  God.  This  veil  of 
darkness  which  hinders  the  vision  of  God’s  nature  has  a  salutary 
function.58  Also,  it  is  interpreted  that  the  rock  which  hid  Moses’ 
complete  vision  of  God  and  thus  saved  him  from  fatal  exposure  to  a 
total  vision  of  God  was  Christ.  The  incarnate  Christ  acts  as  a  veil 
that  hides  from  humans  any  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  essential 
nature  of  God.  He  is  the  saving  curtain  which  covers  the  window  of 
any  rational  comprehension  of  God. 59 

God's  essential  being  is  hidden  from  all  created  beings.  God  can 
only  be  worshipped  not  conceptually  conceived  or  verbally  described. 
God  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  theological  discovery.60  God  is 
understood  as  a  Mystery.  A  mystery  is  something  that  is  revealed  for 
our  understanding,  but  which  we  never  understand  exhaustively 
because  it  leads  into  the  depth  or  darkness  of  God.61  Apophatism  of 
the  Eastern  Christian  thought  is  an  expression  of  that  fundamental 
attitude  which  transforms  the  whole  of  theology  into  a  contemplation 
of  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  Theology  is  the  spontaneous  and  thankful 
praise  of  God;  it  is  our  experiential  relationship  with  (rod.  It  is  the 
worshipful  experience  of  the  Triune  God  and  compassionate  love  for 
humanity  and  the  whole  creation.62  There  is  an  eternal  self-  emptying 
or  kenosis  of  God  (Phil.  2:4-8)  and  therefore  self-  negation  of 
discourse  becomes  fundamental  to  genuine  theology  and  that  is  why 
Eastern  Christian  tradition’s  apophatic  approach  to  God  transcends 
the  conceptual  and  the  verbal.63  According  to  Indian  thought  as  well 
as  Eastern  Christian  thought,  theology  is  a  mode  of  being,  theology  is 
participating  in  being.  The  ultimate  concern  is  not  to  think  about  being 
but  to  be  in  being.64 
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We  should  note  that  unknowability  leads  to  union,  to  deification. 
Dogmas  of  the  church  are  antinomies,  but  deification  enables  a  change 
of  heart  and  mind  helping  us  to  attain  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
reality  which  reveals  itself  to  us  as  it  raises  us  to  God..65  Apophatism 
signifies  the  following  existential  attitude  which  involves  the  whole 
human  person:  “There  is  no  theology  apart  from  experience;  it  is 
necessary  to  change,  to  become  a  new  man.  To  know  God  one  must 
draw  near  to  Him.  No  one  who  does  not  follow  the  path  of  union  with 
God  can  be  a  theologian.  The  way  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
necessarily  the  way  of  deification”.66 

Christian  spirituality  is  integrally  related  to  the  self-emptying  silence, 
for  which  the  self-emptying  of  Christ  is  the  inspiration.67  The  first 
level  of  God-language  is  apophatic  silence.  Silence  as  the  apophatic 
negation  of  words  and  concepts  about  the  mystery  of  God  is  the 
cornerstone  of  Eastern  Christian  spirituality.68  Conceptual  theology 
falls  short  of  the  experience  of  truth  that  it  really  holds  and  the 
experience  of  truth  is  sustained  by  the  silent  roots.  Access  to  the 
silent  roots  is  through  the  self-emptying,  life-giving  space  of  freedom 
granted  to  us  in  Christ.69 

The  second  level  of  God-language  is  the  language  of  economy 
(i oikonomia ).  Oikonomia  or  ‘home  rule’  is  based  on  the  method  of 
self-limitation  and  accommodation  on  the  part  of  God  in  incarnation 
and  consequently  oikonomia  becomes  the  method  of  theologia.10 
The  language  of  economy  is  integrally  related  to  experience  of  God 
and  deification: 

The  core  of  the  language  of  economy  is  experience-experience 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Ultimately  this  experience  eclipses 
all  language.  Between  theology  and  economy,  between  the 
apophatic  reality  of  the  triune  God  and  the  ‘raw  fact’  of  the 
incarnation,  the  connection  link  is  not  discourse,  but  the  experience 
of  divinization.  The  concern  to  speak  about  God  (theologein)  is 
totally  eclipsed  by  an  overriding  concern  for  ‘becoming  God’ 
( theongnesthai ).  This  involves  not  only  the  transformation  of 
our  inner  qualities  and  attitudes,  but  transfiguration  of  our  physical 
reality  as  well/1 

6.  Image  of  God  in  the  Context  of  Fall 

In  Eastern  Christian  thought  the  image  of  God  is  the  essence  of 
human  person  while  ‘likeness*  points  to  the  ethical  being  of  human 
person.  If  the  image  constitutes  the  original  bond  between  God  and 
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human  person,  the  likeness  represents  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
realise  the  potentialities  of  the  image.72  If  ‘image’  signifies  human 
potentiality  for  life  in  God,  ‘likeness’  points  to  the  realization  of  that 
potentiality.  The  image  is  that  which  a  person  possesses  from  the 
beginning,  and  which  enables  him/her  to  set  out  on  the  spiritual  way; 
where  as  likeness  is  that  which  is  attained  at  the  end  of  the  journey.73 
The  following  is  further  stated: 

Sometimes  the  Greek  Father  associate  the  divine  image  or  ‘ikon’ 
in  man  with  the  totality  of  his  nature  considered  as  atriunity  of 
spirit,  soul  and  body.  At  other  times  they  connect  the  image  more 
specifically  with  the  highest  aspect  of  man,  with  his  spirit  or  spiritual 
intellect,  through  which  he  attains  knowledge  of  God  and  union 
with  him.  Fundamentally,  the  image  of  God  in  man  denotes 
everything  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals,  that  makes 
him  in  the  full  and  true  sense  a  person  -  a  moral  agent  capable  of 
light  and  wrong,  a  spiiitual  subject  endowed  with  inward  freedom.74 

The  image  constitutes  what  is  distinctively  human.  It  means  the 
whole  human  being  in  relationship  with  God.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the 
boundless  love  of  God.  It  is  expressed  primarily  in  the  face  to  face 
relationship  of  human  person  with  Creator,  necessarily  bound  to  Him, 
but  retaining  free  will.75  The  image  is  the  synthesis  in  a  person  of  all 
his/her  spiritual,  intellectual,  conscious  and  unconscious  operations 
as  the  first  creature  of  creation.  It  is  the  image  that  sustains  a  person 
as  a  created  being,  and  makes  him/  her  in  the  fallen  nature  still 
responsible  for  sin.  The  image  can  be  sterile,  spoiled  or  reduced  to 
silence.  But  still  God  preserves  it  essentially  in  human  life,  a  life  though 
condemned  to  death.  In  a  person  the  image  of  God  is  not  recreated,  it 
is  only  renewed,  healed,  fulfilled  and  perfected  through  Christ.76  The 
Orthodox  tradition  though  takes  the  fall  seriously,  does  not  however 
believe  that  it  resulted  in  a  ‘total  depravity’,  such  as  the  Calvinists 
assert.  According  to  it  though  the  divine  image  in  human  person  was 
obscured,  it  was  not  obliterated.  A  person’s  free  choice  has  been 
restricted  but  not  destroyed.77 

The  Eastern  tradition  considers  the  evil  as  entered  into  the  world 
through  the  will.  Evil  is  not  a  nature,  but  a  condition.  The  nature  of 
good  is  stronger  than  the  habit  of  evil.  This  is  because  the  good  exists, 
while  the  evil  does  not  exist,  or  rather  it  exists  only  at  the  moment  in 
which  it  is  practised.78  Evil  is  only  the  absence  of  good  and 
compassionate  prayer  can  eliminate  it  as  light  can  eliminate  darkness.76 
Evil  has  its  origin  in  the  freedom  of  the  created  order.80  If  the  good 
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nature  of  human  person  strayed  from  its  Creator,  it  could  only  have 
happened  through  its  capacity  for  inner  self-determination.  Eastern 
thought  understands  the  fall  of  human  nature  as  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  free  self-determination  of  human  person  who  voluntarily 
subjected  himself/  herself  to  this  condition.81 

According  to  Eastern  thought  the  inheritance  of  fall  is  an 
inheritance  of  mortality  rather  than  sinfulness,  sinfulness  being  a  mere 
consequence  of  mortality.  Sin  remains  a  personal  act  and  inherited 
guilt  is  impossible.  The  wrong  choice  made  by  Adam  brought  in  passion, 
corruption  and  mortality,  but  not  inherited  guilt.82  Eastern  tradition  does 
notinteipret  original  sin  in  juridical  or  quasibiological  terms,  as  if  it 
were  some  physical  ‘taint’ of  guilt  transmitted  through  sexual 
intercourse.83 

Eastern  theologians  have  pictured  human  person  in  terms  of 
trichotmist  scheme  :  spirit  (or  mind  i.e.,  nous),  soul  and  body.  This 
trichotomism  is  directely  connected  with  the  notion  of  participation  in 
God  which  is  the  basis  of  anthropology.84  The  spirit  represents  the 
ability  which  human  person  possesses  to  transcend  oneself  in  order  to 
participate  in  God.  It  implies  the  unity  of  the  composite  nature  of  human 
person  as  it  faces  the  ultimate  destiny  in  God  and  in  world.  It  also 
signifies  the  freedom  of  human  person  which  can  either  fully  develop 
if  it  finds  God  or  becomes  defective  if  it  submits  itself  to  the  body.85 
The  spirit  has  to  be  united  with  the  heart  the  centre  of  the  human 
being.86  The  spirit  finds  its  sustenance  in  God,  the  soul  feeds  on  the 
spirit  and  the  body  lives  on  the  soul.  Such  was  the  original  ordering  of 
our  immortal  nature.8" 

The  spirit  is  the  highest  part  of  the  human  person.  It  is  that 
contemplative  faculty  with  which  a  person  is  able  to  seek  God.  It  is 
the  principle  of  conscience  and  freedom.  It  is  the  seat  of  human  person, 
the  seat  of  human  hypostasis  which  contains  in  itself  the  whole  of 
human  nature  namely  spirit,  soul  and  body.  This  is  the  reason  the 
Greek  Fathers  identify  the  spirit  with  the  image  of  God  in  human 
person.88  Sometimes  the  Greek  Fathers  describe  the  human  nature  as 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  in  which  case  the  spirit  is  understood  as  a 
superior  faculty  of  the  reasonable  soul,  the  faculty  by  which  human 
person  enters  into  communion  with  God.  Spirit  as  the  image  of  God, 
being  dynamic  and  changing,  is  always  inclined  by  the  will  towards  an 
external  end.  It  is  the  spirit  as  the  image  of  God  which  puts  human 
nature  into  a  personal  relationship  with  God.89 
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7.  A  Theology  of  Creation  and  the  Insight  of 
Human  Solidarity  with  Creation 

According  to  Eastern  Christian  thought,  while  essentially 
unchangeable,  God  is  becoming  the  creator  of  the  world  in  time  through 
His/  Her  energy’.  The  ideas  of  created  things  in  God  are  dynamic 
and  intentional  and  their  place  is  not  in  the  essence  but  in  the  energies 
of  God.  The  divine  ‘  wil  lings'  are  the  creative  ideas  of  things,  the  logoi, 
the  words:  the  words  of  creation  found  in  Genesis  and  Psalms.90  The 
will  of  God  is  ontological  ly  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God.  Creation 
is  an  act  of  the  will  of  God.  which  means  that  God  remains  absolutely 
free  to  create  or  not  to  create  and  remains  transcendent  to  the  world 
after  creating  it.  Where  as  it  is  by  nature  that  the  Father  generates 
the  Son  and  this  generation  is  indeed  beyond  time.91  In  the  Biblical 
concept  of  creation,  absolute  divine  transcendence  and  freedom  is 
maintained  in  the  act  of  creation.  The  divine  providence  which  gave 
being  to  the  world  through  the  logoi  maintains  it  in  existence  giving 
total  freedom  to  the  world's  own  created  dynamism.  Every  created 
thing  has  its  point  of  contact  with  the  Godhead  and  this  point  of  contact 
is  its  idea,  reason  or  logos  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  end  towards 
which  it  tends.  The  ideas  of  individual  things  are  contained  within  the 
higher  and  more  general  ideas,  as  are  the  species  within  a  genus.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  the  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  who 
is  the  first  principle  and  the  last  end  of  all  created  things.92 

By  creation  ex  nihilo  God  makes  room  for  something  which  is 
wholly  outside  of  Himself/  Herself;  He/  She  sets  up  the  ‘outside'  or 
nothingness  alongside  of  His/  Her  plenitude.  Nihil,  means  here  simply 
that  ‘before'  creation  nothing  existed  ‘outside’  of  God.  Or  rather  that 
this  ‘outside'  and  this  ‘before'  are  absurd,  since  it  is  precisely  the 
creation  which  posits  them.93  Creation  is  the  work  of  will,  and 
consequently  is  not  co-eternal  with  God.  That  which  is  brought  from 
not-being  into  being  cannot  be  co-etemal  with  that  which  exists  always 
and  without  origin. 94  The  self-sacrifice  of  God,  the  self-emptying  of 
God,  is  involved  in  the  ongoing  process  of  creation  and  this 
understanding  is  shared  by  other  religious  traditions  as  well.  The  loving, 
sacrificial  involvement  of  God  manifest  in  the  incarnation  is  implicit 
from  the  first  moment  of  creation.  The  paradox  of  Christ  making  the 
whole  creation  his  body  by  the  kenolic  act  of  dispossessing  the  self 
sets  the  paradigm  for  the  Christian  approach  to  creation.95  As  per  the 
Orthodox  thinking  history  in  its  larger  sense  is  ‘enfolded'  in  the  being 
of  the  church  because  the  body  of  Christ  is  inclusive  of  all  and  stands 
in  the  presence  of  God  on  behalf  of  all  creation.96 
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It  is  the  humanity  together  with  the  material  creation  that  constitutes 
the  ultimate  image  of  God.  We  may  have  to  strive  for  a  vision  in 
which  the  material  creation  becomes  kmy  Father's  house'  (oik os) 
and  ‘my  body’  (soma).  The  exhortation  of  Orthodox  mystics  was  to 
love  the  whole  creation  in  order  to  understand  the  mystery  of  God  in 
created  things.97  Apart  from  tears  of  repentance  there  is  another 
level  of  tears  in  the  spiritual  tradition  of  Eastern  Christians  namely  the 
tears  of  compassion,  tears  of  compassionate  love  for  God's  creation. 
Christian  theology  is  unable  to  spell  out  what  is  it  that  links  the  human 
person  as  the  image  of  God  to  the  rest  of  creation.  It  only  says  negatively 
that  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  while  animal  sand 
plants  are  not  so  created.  But  at  the  same  time  Christian  faith  affirms 
that  all  things  visible  and  invisible  come  from  the  same  source,  the 
Creator  God.  The  limitations  of  theological  speculations  are  overcome 
by  a  compassionate  heart.  A  compassionate  heart  discerns  the  deep 
ligaments  of  divine  love  that  unite  humanity  with  the  rest  of  creation.98 

Eastern  thought  upholds  the  mediatory  role  of  human  presence  in 
creation.  Humanity's  vocation  is  to  be  the  mediator  (methorios)  or 
the  frontier  being  mediating  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  between  God  and  creation.  Eastern 
reflection  of  God-  world-  humanity  relationship  is  rooted  in  a  positive 
view  of  created  reality  as  the  expression  of  God’s  goodness,  love  and 
will,  and  in  the  truth  of  incarnation  of  Christ  who  is  the  archetype  for 
the  mediatoiy  presence  of  humanity  between  spirit  and  matter,  between 
God  and  creation.99  Human  person  is  not  only  a  frontier  being  but 
also  a  ‘microcosm’,  a  microcosm  because  he  /  she  unites  in  his/  her 
hypostatic  existence,  the  intelligible  and  sensible  aspects,  the  spiritual 
and  material  aspects  of  creation.100 

8.  Conclusion 

The  following  are  the  findings  of  our  above  discussion  :  (a)  Worship 
is  considered  as  an  authentic  expression  of  Eastern  Christian  Spirituality. 
The  community  of  worshippers  spreads  it  arm  to  include  all  the  faithful, 
the  whole  humankind  and  the  whole  creation.  Also,  the  whole  of  human 
person,  all  the  human  senses ,  are  involved  in  Eastern  Christian  worship. 
In  the  Eucharistic  worship  we  in  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ 
following  him  in  his  self-sacrifice,  are  entering  into  the  presence  of 
God  the  Father,  (b)  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  essence,  nature 
or  inner  being  of  God  and  His/  Her  energies,  operations  or  acts  of 
grace,  life  and  power.  If  God  is  unknowable  to  humans  in  the  former 
aspect,  he/she  is  knowable  to  them  in  the  latter  aspect.  In  the  view  of 
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Eastern  Christian  spirituality  the  union  to  which  we  are  cal  led  is  neither 
hypostatic  as  in  the  case  of  human  nature  of  Christ,  nor  substantial  as 
in  that  of  the  three  divine  Persons;  rather  it  is  a  union  with  God  in 
His/  Her  energies,  or  union  by  grace.  An  aspect  of  the  divine  energies 
is  that  of  the  uncreated  light  in  which  God  reveals  and  communicates 
Himself/  Herself  to  those  who  enter  into  union  with  Him/  Her.  (c) 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  enhypostasized  by  the  Logos  is  penetrated 
with  divine  energy  and  Christ’s  body  becomes  the  source  of  divine 
light  and  deification.  Christ’s  body  was  penetrated  with  the  divine 
energy  through  the  circumincessio  idiomatum  and  in  it  our  own 
humanity  finds  access  to  God.  The  goal  of  Orthodox  spirituality  is 
such  participation  is  God.  In  the  entire  life  of  a  person  in  the  church 
he/  she  is  called  to  participate  in  divine  life  and  this  participation  is 
true  knowledge  of  God. 

(d)  The  doctrinal  basis  of  human  person's  deification  is  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  En-hypostasized  in  the  Logos,  Christ’ s  humanity, 
in  virtue  of  the  'communication  of  idioms’  is  penetrated  with  divine 
‘energy*.  It  is  therefore  a  defied  humanity.  In  this  defied  humanity  of 
Christ,  human  person  is  called  to  participate  and  to  share  in  its 
deification.  This  is  the  meaning  of  sacramental  life  and  the  basis  of 
Christian  spirituality.  Those  who  are  ‘in  Christ'  share  the 
‘communication’  of  the  divine  and  human  energies,  but  with  a 
difference.  They  are  only  human  hypostases  and  consequently  they 
are  united  to  God  not  hyspostatically  but  only'  by  grace’  or  'by  energy' 
(e)  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  recreates  our  nature  by  purifying  it  and 
uniting  it  to  the  body  of  Christ.  He/  She  bestows  deity  i.e.  the  common 
energy  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  is  divine,  grace, upon  human  persons. 
Within  the  church  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  to  human  hypostases  the 
fullness  of  deity  after  a  manner  which  is  unique,  ‘personal’,  appropriate 
to  every  human  person  as  a  person  created  in  the  image  of  God.  (f)  In 
the  Eucharist  human  person  participates  in  the  glorified  humanity  of 
Christ,  which  is  not  the  ‘essence  of  God’.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ’s 
transfigured,  life  giving,  but  still  human,  body,  enhypostasized  in  the 
Logos  and  penetrated  with  divine  ‘energies’  through  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  (g)  It  is  apophatic  theology  that  leads  to  deification.  It  is  by 
unknowing  (agnawsici)  that  one  may  know  God  who  is  above  every 
possible  object  of  knowledge.  The  veil  of  darkness  which  hinders  the 
vision  of  God's  nature  has  a  salutary  function.  God  can  only  be 
worshipped,  not  conceptually  conceived  or  verbally  described. 
Apophatism  is  an  expression  of  that  fundamental  attitude  which 
transforms  the  whole  of  theology  into  a  contemplation  of  the  mysteries 
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of  revelation,  into  a  mode  of  being,  into  participating  in  being.  God 
language  whether  it  is  apophatic  silence  or  the  language  of  economy 
( oikonomia )  in  incarnation  points  not  to  discourse  but  to  the 
experience  of  divinization. 

(h)  Image  of  God  in  human  person  indicates  either  the  totality  of 
his/  her  nature,  considered  as  a  triunity  of  spirit,  soul  and  body  or  the 
highest  aspect  of  human  person,  his/  her  spirit  or  spiritual  intellect, 
through  which  he/  she  attains  knowledge  of  God  and  union  with 
Him/  Her.  Though  the  divine  image  in  human  person  was  obscured 
by  the  Fall,  it  was  not  obliterated.  Evil  is  only  the  absence  of  good  and 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  freedom  of  the  created  order.  Fall  is  understood 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  free  self-determination  of  human 
person.  The  inheritance  of  Fall  is  an  inheritance  of  mortality  rather 
than  sinfulness,  sinfulness  being  a  mere  consequence  of  mortality, 
(i)  The  ideas  of  created  things  in  God  have  their  place  not  in  the 
essence  but  in  energies  of  God.  In  creation  ex  nihilo ,  nihil  simply 
means  that  ‘before’  creation  nothing  existed  'outside'  God.  Or  rather 
that  this  'outside'  and  the  'before'  are  absurd,  since  it  is  precisely  the 
creation  which  posits  them.  Creation  is  the  work  of  God’s  will  and 
consequently  is  not  co-eternal  with  God.  That  which  is  brought  from 
not-being  into  being  cannot  be  co-etemal  with  that  which  exists  always 
and  without  origin.  The  exhortation  of  Orthodox  mystics  was  to  love 
the  whole  creation  in  order  to  understand  the  mystery  of  God  in 
created  things.  Apart  from  tears  of  repentance  there  is  another  level 
of  tears  in  the  spiritual  tradition  of  Eastern  Christians  namely  tears  of 
compassionate  love  for  God’s  creation.  Humanity’s  vocation  is  to  be 
the  mediator  (methorios)  or  the  frontier  being  mediating  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  between 
God  and  creation  as  well  as  to  be  a  ‘microcosm'  that  unites  in  one’s 
existence,  the  intelligible  and  sensible,  the  spiritual  and  material  aspects 
of  creation. 
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II 


SPIRITUALITY  AS  GOD- 
CREATION  RELATION  ll\l  EASTERN 
CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  AND 
ADVAITA  VEDANTA 


In  discussing  the  topic  ‘the  relationship  between  God  and  creation 
according  to  Hindu  and  Christian  Traditions’,  I  am  suggesting  to  narrow 
down  the  area  specifically  to  Eastern  Christian  thought  and  Advaita 
Vedanta  in  order  to  avoid  misleading  generalisations.  Also  suggested 
is  to  go  beyond  a  comparative  approach  to  an  inter-relational  approach 
as  religious  traditions  are  not  static  finished  products,  rather  dynamic 
inter  related  experiences  of  growth.  This  suggestion  comes  from  a 
particular  perspective  in  theology  of  religions  called  Pluralistic 
Inclusi  visin'  which  stands  for  dialogical  theologies  that  encourage  the 
relational  convergence  of  religions,  conceiving  on  the  one  hand  the 
diverse  religious  resources  of  the  world  as  the  common  property  of 
humanity  and  on  the  other  a  possible  growth  in  the  richness  of  each  of 
the  religious  experience  through  mutual  inter-relation.2 

If  the  first  section  of  the  chapter  is  on  an  understanding  of  Creation, 
the  second  section  deals  with  human  person  as  an  important  part  of 
Creation.  Creation  in  the  energy  of  God  as  potential  seed  ( bijasaktih ) 
and  unmanifested  name  and  form  (avyakrtananiarda).  Creation  as 
brought  from  non-being  into  Being  and  Brahman/Atman  as  the  total 
Creator  are  the  aspects  covered  in  the  first  section.  Image  of  God  as 
well  as  Fall,  human  person’s  total  dependence  on  Brahman/  Atman, 
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deification  in  the  context  of  essence-energy  distinction  in  God,  apophatic 
theology  and  also  the  link  between  human  person  and  the  rest  of 
creation  are  the  topics  discussed  in  the  second  section.  The  major 
findings  of  the  paper  are  indicated  in  the  conclusion. 

1.  An  Understanding  of  Creation 

(a)  Creation  in  the  Energy  of  God  as  potential  seed 
( hTjasaktih )  and  unmanifested  name  and  form  (avyakrtanamarujm) 

It  is  conceived  in  Eastern  Christian  thought  that  while  essentially 
unchangeable.  God  is  becoming  the  creator  of  the  world  through  His/ 
Her  ‘energy  ' .  The  ideas  of  created  things  are  in  the  energies  of  God 
and  not  in  His/  Her  essence.3  The  divine  willings  are  the  creative 
ideas  of  things,  the  logoi ,  the  word,  the  words  of  creation  found  in 
Genesis  and  Psalms.4  Here  the  Advaita  Vedantic  view  that  before 
creation  this  universe  pre-existed  in  Brahman  as  the  potential  seed 
(bljasaktih)  as  undifferentiated  name  and  form  (avyakrtanamarupa) 
can  clarify  matters  further.5  The  potential  seed,  the  undifferentiated 
name  and  form  is  parallel  to  the  energies  of  God  in  creation.  In  the 
beginning,  i.e.  in  its  previous  condition  (pragavasthayam)  creation  had 
its  name  and  form  undifferentiated  (avyakrtanamarupa),  not  that  it 
did  not  exist  at  all  (natvasadeva),  creation  pre-existed  in  Brahman  as 
the  potential  seed  (bljasaktih)6.  Those  objects  which  form  the  content 
of  God's  knowledge  ( Ts\>arajhanasya  visayah)  before  creation  are 
the  unmanifested  name  and  form  which  cannot  be  described  either  as 
different  or  non-different  from  Brahman  (tatvanyatvabhyam 
anin’acankye)  and  which  are  about  to  become  manifested.7  When 
name  and  form  existing  latent  in  the  Atman  ( atmasthe  anabhivyakte ), 
get  manifested,  they  evolve  (\yakriyete)  into  all  the  states  by  retaining 
their  own  nature  as  the  Atman  (atmasvarupaparityagenaiva)  and 
remaining  indistinguishable  from  Brahman  in  time  and  space 
( brahman aprcivibhakt a  desakale)} 

(b)  Creation  as  brought  from  non-being  into  Being. 

Advaita  Vedantic  understanding  of  creation  further  enlightens 
the  creation  ex  nihilo  interpretation  of  Eastern  Christianity.  By  creation 
ex  nihilo  God  makes  room  for  something  which  is  wholly  outside  of 
Himself/  Herself;  He/  She  sets  up  the  ‘outside'  or  nothingness 
alongside  of  His/  Her  plenitude.9  Nihil,  means  here  simply  that 
‘before'  creation  nothing  existed  ‘outside'  of  God.  Or  rather  that  this 
‘outside'  and  this  ‘before'  are  absurd,  since  it  is  precisely  the  creation 
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which  posits  them.10  Creation  is  the  work  of  will,  and  consequently  is 
not  co-eternal  with  God.  That  which  is  brought  from  not-  being  into 
being  cannot  be  co-eternal  with  that  which  exists  always  and  without 
oiigin. 1 1  According  to  Advaita  creation's  being  is  totally  from  Brahman. 
In  their  particular  forms  things  are  unreal  ( akaravise^atoanitam);  they 
are  real  in  the  from  of  pure  Being  (sanmatrarupataya  satycirh) i:.  All 
modifications  which  are  name  and  form  are  real  by  the  Atman  which 
is  real  and  left  to  themselves  they  are  unreal  (san>cirhea  naniarupadi 
scidatmaniva  satycirh  vikarajatarh  svatastavanrtameva). 13 

This  basic  affirmation  also  hints  at  the  Eastern  Christian  theological 
understanding  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  God.  the  self  emptying  of  God 
in  Christ  involved  in  the  ongoing  process  of  creation.14.  The  loving, 
sacrificial  involvement  of  God  manifest  in  the  incarnation  is  implicit 
from  the  first  moment  of  creation.  The  paradox  of  Christ  making  the 
whole  creation  his  body  by  the  kenotic  act  of  dispossessing  the  lower 
self  sets  the  pradigm  for  a  Christian  approach  to  creation. 15  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  affirms  Being;  and  derivatively  affirms  creation’s 
reality  as  being  and  for  this  Advaita  Vedanta  provides  theological  basis. 

It  is  the  total  dependence  on  the  part  of  Jesus  upon  Brahman  that 
is  expressed  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus.  The  significance  of  Jesus 
lies  in  his  not  claiming  any  significance  for  himself,  in  his  total  sacrifice 
of  himself.  Jesus  in  his  person  always  affirmed  the  reality  of  Brahman 
through  self  sacrifice  and  helps  the  creation  to  do  the  same.16  The 
theological  basis  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  provided  by  Advaita 
is  :  It  is  Being  Himself/  Herself  who  is  perceived  in  a  form  other  than 
His/  Her  own  namely  Jesus  and  hence  we  should  not  make  any 
assumption  of  anything  other  than  Being  at  any  time  or  place 
(kadacitkkacidapi).  For  those  who  know  the  real  character  of  the 
rope  and  clay,  the  name  and  idea  of  serpent  and  jar  cease  and  in  the 
same  manner,  for  those  who  know  the  real  character  of  Being 
(tadvatsadvivekcidarsinam),  the  name  and  idea  of  Jesus  cease.17  In 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  lies  the  affirmation  of  being,  the  Brahman/ 
Atman.  This  is  the  theological  basis  provided  by  Advaita  Vedanta 
regarding  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  involved  in  the  ongoing  process 
of  creation  which  creation  is  to  imitate,  i.e.,  creation  is  invited  to 
sacrifice  itself  and  discover  its  Being  in  Brahman/  Atman. 

( c)  Brahman/  Atmcin  the  total  Creator 

As  per  Advaita  Vedanta  Brahman/  Atman  is  both  the  internal, 
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reality  -  providing  caius e(upadanakaranarh)  as  well  as  the  efficient 
cause  (nimitta-karanam)  of  the  whole  creation.18  He/  She  is  the  root 
(m dam), 19  support  (dhrtih),20  repository  (ayatanam), 21  impounder  (one 
who  holds  in  position)  (vidharakatvam),22  controller  (a dhya k §ah)27, 
and  director  (prerayita)24  of  the  creation.  All  the  worlds  (samastfi 
l oka)  during  creation,  existence  and  dissolution  (utpattistitilaye$u) 
are  dependent  (asiita)  on  Brahman.25  At  the  same  time  Brahman  is 
absolutely  free.  He/  She  creates  freely,  not  out  of  any  need  or  want. 
He/  She  creates  without  the  help  of  any  external  materials  or 
instruments.  He/  She  creates  by  mere  intention  and  totally  out  of 
Himself/  Herself  without  becoming  modified  internally  or  acquiring 
any  real  external  relation.  Due  to  His/  Her  independence  (svatarhtryat) 
Brahman  cannot  be  impelled  by  desires,  for  in  Him/  Her  desires  are 
essentially  Reality-Knowledge  and  pure  in  virtue  of  their  being  their 
own  Atman.26  Such  an  understanding  ratifies  and  invigorates  the 
Eastern  Christian  understanding  of  creation. 

According  to  Sankara’s  Advaita  Vedanta  the  creation  is  not 
absolutely  real;  it  is  not  an  Absolute  parallel  to  the  One  Supreme 
Absolute  Brahman/  Atman.  May  a  does  not  mean  that  creation  is  an 
illusion.  It  only  means  that  if  we  give  absolute  reality  to  creation, 
projecting  it  as  Absolute,  parallel  to  the  One  Supreme  Absolute 
Brahman/  Atman,  we  are  in  illusion  and  we  are  in  ignorance  (avidya). 
Maya  or  Avidya  is  the  diverse  knowledge  in  which  the  different 
manifestations  of  name  and  form  are  understood  to  be  the  Supreme 
Lord  (parameSva rah). If  we  understand  the  organs  ( indriyani)  or  the 
objects  ( indriyavisayani)  as  the  Supreme  Lord  that  is  Maya  and  we 
are  under  avidya-1 .  In  some  places  Sankara  uses  the  term  Maya  to 
mean  divine  power.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Lord 
(paramesvaryah  sakteh)  called  Maya  which  creates  the  whole 
universe  (samasta jagadvidhayinya).  Maya  here  means  the  divine 
power  in  which  names  and  forms  remain  undifferentiated  and  which 
is  the  latent  form  of  names  and  forms  ( daivf  saktiravyakrta  naniarupa 
n amar upayo h pr agavastha) .28  Here  then  Maya  becomes  parallel  to 
the  divine  energy  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Thought.  The  point  is  creation 
has  no  being  in  itself;  it  is  totally  dependent  on  Brahman/  Atman,  who 
is  its  total  creator.  Eastern  Christian  thought  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  this  view. 
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2.  Human  Person  as  An  Important  Part  of  Creation 

(a)  Image  of  God 

According  to  Advaita  Vedanta  the  individual  self  (jrvatman)  is  a 
reflection  of  the  Supreme  Atman  in  the  human  constitution  of  the  body, 
senses,  vital  force,  mind,  intellect  and  ego.29  The  intellect  being 
transparent  (svacchatvat)  and  next  to  the  Atman  (anamtaiyat)  easily 
becomes  (bhavati)  the  reflection  (praticchaya)  of  the  light  of 
Consciousness  of  the  Atman  ( atmacaitanya  jyotih).  Next  comes  the 
mind  (manah)  which  catches  the  effulgence  of  Consciousness 
(caitanya\>abhasata)  through  the  intellect  (buddhi  sarhparkat),  then 
the  organs  ( indriyah),  through  contact  with  mind  (manah  samyo  gat) 
andlastly  the  body  ( srlrarh)  through  the  organs  ( indriyasarhparkatf0. 
The  Brahman/Atman  as  pure  consciousness  (vijhanaghanah)  and 
witness  (saksi)  thus  pervades,  illumines  and  unifies  the  whole  human 
person  by  means  of  His/  Her  reflection  in  it.31  The  awareness  that 
Brahamn/ Atman  Himself/  Herself  is  reflected  at  all  the  levels  of  our 
personality  gives  new  vigour  to  the  interpretation  of  human  person  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  taught  by  Eastern  Christian  Theology. 

The  image  of  God  signifies  the  possibility  for  the  human  self  to 
open  up  to  infinite  dimensions  in  the  very  heart  of  reality  in  the  very 
heart  of  creation.32  The  image  of  God  is  the  essence  of  human  person 
while  ‘likeness’  points  to  the  ethical  being  of  human  person.  If  ‘image’ 
signifies  human  potentiality  for  life  in  God,  ‘likeness’  points  to  the 
realization  of  that  potentiality.  The  image  is  that  which  a  person 
possesses  from  the  beginning;  whereas  likeness  is  that  which  is  attained 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  by  the  grace  of  God.33  Likeness  in  Advaitic 
terms  points  to  the  realisation  of  the  Brahamn/  Atman,  while  image 
signifies  the  overall  after-effect  of  the  reflection  of  Brahman/ Atman 
in  human  personality  stalling  with  the  intellect. 

(b)  An  Interpretation  of  Fall 

Also,  for  the  understanding  of  Fall  in  Eastern  Chritsian  thought 
Advaita  Vedanta  provides  a  meaningful  interpretation.  According  to 
Orthodox  tradition  .  though  the  divine  image  in  human  person  was 
obscured  by  Fall,  it  was  not  obliterated.  Fall  has  not  destroyed  a  person’s 
free  choice,  but  only  restricted  it.34  Original  sin  does  not  mean  some 
physical  ‘taint’  of  guilt  transmitted  through  sexul  intercourse.  Rather 
it  means  that  we  are  each  of  us  conditioned  by  the  solidarity  ol  the 
human  race  in  its  accumulated  wrong-doing  and  wrong-thinking  and 
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hence  wrong-being.35  The  inheritance  of  the  Fall  is  essentially  an 
inheritance  of  mortality  rather  than  of  sinfulness,  sinfulness  being 
merely  a  consequence  of  mortality.36  This  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
Advaitic  interpretation  of  human  person  with  body,  senses,  mind  and 
intellect  as  mortal;  immortality  being  that  of  Brahman/ Atman.37  It  is 
only  when  the  Atman  is  circumscribed  by  the  body  and  the  sense- 
organs  (dehemdriyavisista h)  that  evil  (papma)  touches  (sprsciti)  him / 
her  by  bringing  to  him /  her  pleasure  and  pain  (sukhaduhkha)  but 
when  he/  she  reaches  his/  her  own  state  of  integral  relationship  with 
Bc\ng(satsai7jjannarhsvarupavastha/fi)  no  evil  dares  touch  him/  her.38 
Evil  or  sin  lies  in  conceiving  due  to  ignorance  (avidya)  the  body, 
senses,  mind  or  intellect  as  the  Absolute,  instead  of  the  one  Supreme 
Reality,  Brahman/  Atman  as  the  Absolute.39  The  right  perspective 
would  be  to  understand  that  body,  senses,  mind,  intellect  or  the  whole 
material  world  have  their  reality  derived  totally  from  Brahman/ Atman; 
apart  from  Brahman/  Atman  these  are  mere  nothingness.40 

(c)  Human  Person  as  totally  dependent  on  Brahman/  Atman 

As  per  Advaita  Vedanta  there  is  always  total  dependence  on  the 
part  of  humans  upon  Brahman/ Atman.  Human  person  who  is  the 
name  and  form  of  Brahman,  is  real  by  Satatman  (sadatmana 
satyatvabhupagamat).  He/  She  is  not  real  by  himself/ herself.41  Left 
to  himself/  herself  in  isolation  from  the  Supreme  Brahman  he/  she 
becomes  non-existent  (vyatirekenabhavah).42  The  reality  of  all 
activities  and  all  modifications  are  through  satatman  (sadatmana 
sarvavyavaharanam  sarvavikaranarh  ca  satyatvarh )43.  Also, 
Brahaman/  Atman  as  cause  is  ontological ly  superior  and  anterior  to 
Jlva,  the  effect.  The  relation  between  the  effects  and  the  cause  is 
tadatmya  relation.  Tadatmya  is  non-reciprocal  dependence  relation 
because  the  word  means  ‘having  that  (tat)  as  one's  ‘Atman’  and  hence, 
it  is  not  correct  to  translate  it  as  Identity'.  Names  and  forms  in  all 
their  states  have  their  Atman  as  Brahman  alone  (brahman- 
aivatmavati)  but  Brahman  does  not  have  them  as  His/  Her  Atman 
(na  brahma  tad  at  nut  ham). 44  The  jlva- Brahman  relation  expounded 
through  pot-space  ( ghatakaSah )45  and  reflection  (abha  sa)46  also 
points  to  the  fact  that  human  person  is  totally  dependent  on  his/  her 
cause,  Brahman/ Atman.  Such  an  Advaita  Vedantic  understanding  of 
human  person  enriches  Orthodox  anthropology  in  its  future  further 
develoment. 
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(d)  Essence-Energy  Distinction  in  God  and  Deification 

Sankara's  Advaita  Vedanta  enables  Eastern  Christian  thought  to 
go  further  deep  into  the  issue  of  the  knowability  of  God.  It  enables  us 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  essence ,  nature  or  inner  being  of 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  His/  Her  energies,  operations  or  acts  of 
grace,  life  and  power  on  the  other.47  Orthodox  spirituality,  liturgy  and 
thought  always  affirmed  the  possibility  of  communion  with  God, 
accessible  to  every  Christian  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  But  this 
accessibility  does  not  include  the  very  essence  of  God.  In  speaking  of 
God  -  when  there  is  question  of  His/  Her  essence,  that  is  the  time  to 
keep  silence  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  His/  Her  operations, 
knowledge  of  which  can  come  down  even  to  us,  that  is  the  time  to 
speak  of  His/  Her  omnipotence  by  telling  of  His/  Her  works  and  to 
use  words  to  this  extent.48  Advaita  Vedanta  here  clarifies  the  works 
of  Brahman/  Atman  as  pervading,  illuminating  and  unifying  of  the 
total  human  person  and  the  entire  creation.  In  His/  Her  transsubstantial 
existence,  through  His/  Her  own  principle  or  property,  though  God  is 
unknowable  and  inscrutable,  this  does  mean  that  God  is  far  removed 
from  the  world;  rather  God  abides  in  the  world  in  His/  Her  creative 
emanations  and  beneficial  providences,  in  His/  Her  powers  and 
energies.49  The  essence-energy  distinction  in  God  does  not  imply  a 
division  or  separation.50 The  essence  signifies  the  whole  God  as  He/ 
She  is  in  Himself/ Herself  and  the  energies  signify  the  whole  God  as 
He/  She  is  in  action.51  Wholly  unknowable  in  His/  Her  essence,  God 
wholly  reveals  Himself/ Herself  in  His/  Her  energies.  But  this  in  no 
way  divides  His/  Her  nature  into  two  parts  as  knowable  and 
unknowable  rather  only  signifies  two  different  modes  of  the  divine 
existence  namely  in  the  essence  and  outside  of  the  essence.52 

We  know  God  through  His/  Her  energies  or  operations  in  the  world 
means  we  know  Him/  Her  through  His/ Her  pervation,  illumination 
and  unifi  cation  of  everything  and  everybody  as  Pure  Consciousness 
and  Witness  of  all.53  The  organs  and  the  elements  perform  their  activity 
through  the  pervasive  presence  of  the  Supreme  Lord  (parames\>- 
ara\>esavasadeva)54.  The  five  human  sheaths  (pancakosah)  are 
physical,  vital,  mental,  intelligent  and  blissful  and  the  Atman  is  implanted 
(may ah)  in  the  each  of  them  as  well  as  innermost  to  all  of  them55.  The 
deification  of  human  is  in  terms  of  this  implantion.  Brahman/  Atman 
illumines  the  whole  of  human  person  and  the  total  creation,  effecting 
thereby  deification56.  As  an  emerald  or  any  other  gem 
( niaraktadinnanih )  dropped  for  testing  into  milk  etc,  imparts  its  lusture 
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to  them  (atmacchayameva  tatksTradidravyamkaroti)  so  the  luminous 
Atman  ( atmujyotih )  unifies  and  integrates  ( ekfkrtya )  the  intellect  and 
all  other  organs  within  the  body  (karyakarana  scirhgliatarh)  and  imparts 
His/  Her  lusture  to  them  (atmajyotis  chayam  karoti)51.  This  is  the 
proclamation  Sankara  makes  on  deification  and  this  proclamation  helps 
in  the  further  development  of  Eastern  Christian  thought  specially  in 
the  concept  of  uncreated  light.  An  aspect  of  the  divine  energies  is  that 
of  the  uncreated  light  in  which  God  reveals  and  communicates  Himself/ 
Herself  to  those  who  enter  into  union  with  Him/  Her.  This  light  reveals 
itself  to  the  whole  human  person.  It  fills  the  intellect  and  the  senses 
and  at  the  same  time  surpasses  them.  Eastern  saints  have  very 
frequently  been  transfigured  by  this  light,  like  Christ  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration.58 

The  energy  of  God  is  further  experienced  in  this  world  in  terms  of 
the  unifying  power  of  Brahman/  Atman.  Knowledge  of  God  as  well  as 
deification  are  in  terms  of  this  unifying  power.  The  Atman  unifies 
everything  by  identifying  with  everything.  The  Atman  is  the  common 
referent  of  the  universe  (atmasainanyatva),  its  origin  and  its  end50. 
Brahman/  Atman  unifies  everything  in  His/  Her  homogeneity 
(ekarasata).  The  whole  creation  is  never  unreal  with  regard  to  one's 
own  Atman  (nanrtatvarh  tesarii  kadacidapi  svatmani  bhavati).  The 
whole  creation  is  real  as  Atman;  it  is  real  in  His/  Her  homogeneity  and 
this  is  how  it  is  uni  fied  in  Him/  Her.  It  is  this  knoledge  of  the  homogeneity 
of  everything  as  Brahman  that  constitutes  the  realization  of  the  unity 
of  Atman  ( arinaikatvadarsanatmikam ).60  There  is  no  pantheism 
involved  here  as  the  basic  affirmation  is  that  the  total  reality  of  human 
person  is  derived  from  B rah amn/ Atman;  as  the  distinction  is  always 
made  between  the  divine  essence  and  the  divine  energies.  Human 
person  participates  in  the  energies  of  God,  not  in  the  essence  and 
therefore  although  koned'  with  the  divine,  human  person  still  remains 
human  person  in  the  sense  apart  from  Brahman/  Atman  human  person 
is  mere  nothingness;  the  reality  of  human  person  is  totally  derived 
from  Brahman/  Atman.61 

(e)  An  Apophatic  Theology 

The  apophatic  theology  of  Advaita  Vedanta  enriches  the  apophatic 
aspect  of  Eastern  Christian  thought.  According  to  Sankara's  Advaita 
Vedanta  the  Brahman/Atman  is  basically  unknowable  even  though  some 
I  Jpanisadic  statements  can  provide  the  essential  indication  (svarujxi 
laksana )  of  Brahman.62  Brahamn  is  one  in  whom  there  is  no 
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distinguishing  mark  such  as  name  (nama)  or  form  (rupa)  or  action 
(karma)  or  heterogeneity  (bheda)  or  species  (jati)  or  quality  (guna). 
The  functioning  of  words  are  through  one  or  other  of  these.  Brahman 
has  none  of  these  distinguishing  marks.  Hence  He/  She  has  to  be 
described  as  ‘not  this,  not  this1.63  Even  words  like  Brahamn,64  Atman 
65  and  Puru$a 66  cannot  exhaust  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
Supreme  Reality.  Such  an  Advaita  Vedantic  affirmation  of  the 
unknowability  of  Brahman  helps  Eastern  Chiistian  theology  to  go  deeper 
into  the  dimensions  of  apophatic  theology.  Advaita  Vedanta  makes 
theology  a  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  Reality  and  thus  theology 
ceases  to  be  ‘God-talk1  or  ‘God-  management1 67. 

Brahman  is  beyond  speech  and  mind,  cannot  be  classed  with 
objects  of  knowledge  and  is  one’s  inmost  Atman  (pratyagatma- 
bhutarfi ).6S  Brahman  cannot  be  perceived  because  He/  She  is 
unmanifest,  super-sensuous  and  the  witness  (saksin)  of  all.69  The 
knower  cannot  be  known  by  the  knower.  just  as  fire  cannot  be 
consumed  by  the  consuming  fire  (agniriva  dagdhumagneh)  and 
there  is  no  other  knower  different  from  Brahman  to  whom  Brahman 
can  become  a  separate  knowable.70  The  Atman  constitutes  the  essence 
of  everything  and  because  of  this  the  mind  cannot  illumine  Him/  Her 
whereas  He/  She  through  His/  Her  light  of  consciousness  can  illumine 
the  mind.71  The  Atman  who  dwells  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  all 
(sarvantaratamam)  is  the  source  of  the  capacity  of  the  organs  to 
act.72  Whatever  is  perceived,  is  perceived  through  the  light  of  Brahamn 
(brahamnaiva  jyoti$opalabhyate)  but  Brahamn  is  not  perceived 
through  any  other  light.  Brahman  reveals  all  others,  but  Brahman  is 
not  revealed  by  them  (na  tu  brahmanyena  vyajyate f 73  Though 
unknowable,  the  existence  of  Brahman  is  well-known  from  the  fact 
of  His/  Her  being  the  Atman  of  all  (sarvasyatamtvat),  the  intelligent 
unifier  of  human  constitution,  the  cause,  the  source  of  joy  as  well  as 
the  source  of  fearlessness.74 

Such  an  Advaita  Vedantic  apophatic  theological  perspective  enables 
Eastern  Christian  theology  to  develop  its  apophatic  theology  as  well 
as  to  pursue  the  goal  of  apophatic  theology  namely  deification  in  a 
profound  way.  Advaita  affirms  the  salutary  function  of  the 
unknowability  of  God.  Both  Advaita  Vedanta  and  Eastern  Christian 
theology  proclaim  that  theology  is  a  mode  of  being,  is  participation  in 
being.  There  is  no  theology  apart  from  realisation.75  The  first  level  of 
Brahman-language  is  apophatic  silence.  Advaitin  spirituality  is  integrally 
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related  to  the  self  -  emptying  silence.  The  second  level  of  God 
language  is  the  language  of  economy  (oikonomia)  based  on  the 
method  of  self-limitation  and  accommodation  on  the  pan  of  Brahman/ 
Atman  in  terms  of  pervation,  illumination  and  unification  of  human 
constitution  and  the  whole  creation.  At  the  level  of  economy,  there  is 
a  place  in  Eastern  Christian  experience  as  well  as  Advaitin  experience 
for  cataphatic'  or  affirmative  theology,  for  affirming  the  energies  or 
operations  of  God  in  the  world.76 

(f)  On  the  link  between  Human  Person  and  the  Rest  of  Creation 

If  Christian  theology  is  unable  to  spell  out  what  is  that  links  the 
human  person  as  the  image  of  God  to  the  rest  of  creation.  Advaita 
Vedanta  here  comes  up  for  its  help.  Christian  theology  only  says 
negatively  that  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  while 
animals  and  plants  are  not  so  created.77  Advaita  stands  for  an  integral 
God-human-Nature  relationship.  There  is  an  unbroken  continuum 
between  humans  and  the  external  world  because  the  material  world 
as  well  as  the  material  body  are  constituted  by  the  same  five  elements 
(panchabhuta)  and  each  indriya  (sense  organ)  is  composed  of  the 
same  element,  the  quality  of  which  is  sensed  by  it.  The  five  elements 
earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  ether  have  the  qualities  of  smell,  taste,  colour 
or  rupa ,  touch  and  sound  respectively;  and  the  five  indriyas  which 
receive  the  impressions  of  these  qualities  are  themselves  constituted 
by  these  elements  respectively  i.e.  nose  is  composed  of  earth,  tongue 
is  composed  of  water,  eye  is  composed  of  fire,  skin  is  composed  of  air 
and  ear  is  composed  of  ether.78  Therfore  complete  solidarity  exists 
between  humans  and  Nature.  Advaita  Vedanta  further  affirms  an 
integral  relation  between  the  Atman,  human  and  Nature.  In  the 
perception  of  an  external  object,  the  mind  goes  out  to  the  object 
through  the  senses  and  takes  its  form.  But  the  mind  is  unconscious 
and  so  its  modification  into  the  form  of  the  object  has  to  be  always 
illumined  by  the  Atman  who  is  Pure  Consciousness  and  Witness 
(saksin ) 19 . 


Advaita  Vedanta  here  gives  further  depth  and  meaning  to  that 
aspect  of  Eastern  Christian  thought  which  upholds  the  mediatory  role 
of  human  presence  in  creation.  Humanity's  vocation  is  to  be  the 
mediator  (methorios)  or  the  frontier  being  mediating  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  between 
God  and  creation.80  Human  person  is  not  only  a  frontier  being  but 
also  a  ‘microcosm’,  a  microcosm  because  he/she  unites  in  his/  her 
hypostatic  existence,  the  intelligible  and  sensible  aspects,  the  spiritual 
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ind  material  aspects,  of  creation.81  Advaita  Vedanta  strengthens  the 
Eastern  Christian  theological  reflection  on  God -world-humanity 
relationship  which  is  rooted  in  a  positive  view  of  created  reality  as  the 
expression  of  God's  goodness,  love  and  will,  and  in  the  truth  of 
ncamation  of  Christ  who  is  the  archetype  for  the  mediatory  presence 
jf  humanity  between  spirit  and  matter,  between  God  and  creation.  A 
compassionate  heart  discerns  the  deep  ligaments  of  divine  that  unite 
lumanity  with  the  rest  of  creation.82  Advait  Vedanta  helps  Eastern 
Christian  thought  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  humanity  together  with  the 
naterial  creation  that  constitutes  the  ultimate  image  of  God.  We  may 
lave  to  strive  fora  vision  in  which  the  material  creation  becomes  ‘my 
Father's  house'  ( oikos )  and  ‘my  body'  (soma)P  The  exhortation  of 
Orthodox  mystics  was  to  love  the  whole  creation  in  order  to  understand 
che  mystery  of  God  in  created  things.  Apart  from  tears  of  repentence 
there  is  another  level  of  tears  in  the  spiritual  tradition  of  Eastern 
Christians  namely  the  tears  of  compassion,  tears  of  compassionate 
Hove  for  God’s  creation.84  The  Advaitic  integral  God-human-Nature 
relation  supplies  a  sound  theological  basis  for  this. 

3.  Conclusion 

The  major  findings  of  the  chapter  related  to  a  contextual  spirituality 
are  the  following:  (a)  The  divine  wi  I  lings,  the  ides  of  created  things, 
(the  logoi,  the  words,  are  in  the  energies  of  God  and  not  in  His/  Her 
essence.  The  Advaita  Vedantic  view  that  before  creation  this  universe 
pre-existed  in  Brahman  as  potential  seed  (bljasaktih)  and 
undifferentiated  name  and  form  (avy akrtanamarupa)  clarifies  this 
understanding  of  creation  in  the  energies  of  God.  (b)  Creation  ex  nihilo 
means  that  creation  is  brought  about  from  non-being  into  being. 
Advaita  also  proclaims  that  all  modifications  which  are  name  and  form 
are  real  by  the  Atman  which  is  real  (sadatmanaiva  satyarh)  and  left 
ito  themselves  they  are  unreal  (svatastavanrtamevaj.  If  the  self¬ 
emptying  of  God  in  Christ  is  involved  in  the  ongoing  process  of  creation, 
creation  is  to  affirm  Being  by  self-sacrifice  as  Jesus  did.  (c)  According 
tto  Advaita  Vedanta  Brahman/  Atman  is  both  the  internal,  reality 
providing  cause  (upadanakaranarh)  as  well  as  the  efficient  cause 
{ nimitta-karanam )  of  the  whole  creation.  B  rah  am  n/ Atman  is  the  total 
♦Creator  and  creation  has  only  derived  reality.  Maya  does  not  mean 
creation  is  an  illusion.  It  only  means  that  if  we  project  creation  as  a 
parallel  Absolute  to  Brahamn/ Atman  we  are  in  illusion  and  we  are  in 
ignorance.  Eastern  Christian  thought  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  view 
ithat  Brahamn/  Atman  is  the  total  creator  and  creation  has  only  derived 
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reality,  (d)  Brahman/  Atman  as  Pure  (  onsciousness  (vijnancighanah) 
and  witness  ( saksi )  pervades,  illumines  and  unifies  the  whole  human 
person  by  means  of  His/  Her  reflection  in  it.  The  awareness  that 
Brahman/  Atman  Himself/ Herself  is  reflected  at  all  the  levels  of  our 
personality  gives  new  vigour  to  the  interpretation  of  human  person  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  taught  by  Eastern  Christian  theology,  (e) 
As  per  orthodox  thought  the  inheritance  of  the  Fall  is  essentially  an 
inheritance  of  mortality  rather  than  of  sinfulness,  sinfulness  being 
merely  a  consequence  of  mortality.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  the  Advaitic 
interpretation  of  human  person  with  body,  senses,  mind  and  intellect 
as  mortal;  immortality  being  that  of  Brahman/  Atman.  Evil  or  sin  lies  in 
conceiving  due  to  ignorance  (avidya)  the  body,  senses,  mind  and 
intellect  as  the  Absolute,  instead  of  the  one  Supreme  Reality,  Brahman/ 
Atman  as  the  absolute.  (0  The  human  person  is  totally  dependent  on 
his/  her  Cause,  Brahman/  Atman.  The  relation  between  the  effects 
and  the  Cause  is  tadatmya  or  non-reciprocal  dependence  relation. 
This  Advaita  Vedantic  view  can  enrich  orthodox  anthropology.(g) 
We  know  God  through  His/  Her  energies  or  operations  in  the  world 
means  we  know  Him/  Her  through  His/  Her  pervasion,  illumination 
and  unification  of  everything  and  everybody  as  Pure  Consciousness 
and  Witness  of  all.  The  insight  that  Brahman/ Atman  pervades,  illumines 
and  unifies  all  the  levels  and  layers  of  human  personality  enables 
Eastern  Christian  theology  to  arrive  at  new  insights  regarding  the 
energies  of  God  through  which  God  is  knowable  and  through  which 
deification  is  actualised.  (h)  Deification  is  in  terms  of  the  implantation 
( niayah)  of  the  Atman  in  the  five  human  sheaths.  The  luminous  Atman 
( atmajyotih)  imparts  His/  Her  lusture  to  the  intellect  and  all  other 
organs  (atniajyotischayam  karoti)  and  thus  deification  is  effected. 
Brahman/  Atman  unifies  everything  in  His/  Her  homogeneity 
(ekarascita)  and  the  result  is  again  deification,  (i)  Brahman/  Atman 
reveals  all  others,  but  is  not  revealed  by  them.  Brahman/  Atman  is  the 
subject  of  all  and  everything;  the  Knower  cannot  be  known  by  the 
Knower,  just  as  fire  cannot  be  consumed  by  the  consuming  fire 
(agniriva  dagdhumagneh).  Advaita  here  enables  Eastern  Christian 
theology  to  develop  its  apophatic  theology  as  well  as  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  apophatic  theology  namely  deification.  The  salutary  function 
of  the  unknowability  of  God  is  affirmed  by  both  Advaita  and  Orthodox 
thought,  (j)  Advaita  stands  for  an  integral  God-human-Nature 
relationship.  There  is  an  unbroken  continuum  between  humans  and 
the  external  world  because  the  material  world  as  well  as  the  material 
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body  are  constituted  by  the  same  five  elements  (pancabhutani)  and 
each  indriya  (sense  organ)  is  composed  of  the  same  element,  the 
quality  of  which  is  sensed  by  it.  This  enriches  the  Eastern  Christian 
theological  conception  of  humanity's  vocation  to  be  the  mediator 
(methorios)  or  the  frontier  being  between  the  material  and  spiritual, 
to  be  a  ‘microcosm'  uniting  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
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SYADVADA:  AIM  INDIAN 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  SPIRITUALITY 

OF  PLURALISM 


The  Jaina  doctrine  of  Syadvada  demonstrates  that  in  the  matter 
of  theology  of  religions,  Jainism  whole  heartedly  supports  the  school 
of  Pluralism.  First  of  all  we  discuss  briefly  relative  predications  of 
Jainism  in  historical  perspective.  Next  we  undertake  an  analysis  of 
the  syadavada  or  saptabhangT  view.  The  section  following  this  provides 
an  evaluation  of  the  Jaina  point  of  view  in  detail.  Indian  through 
Syadvada  has  proclaimed  the  standpoint  of  Pluralism  in  theology  of 
religions  at  least  from  4th  c,  C.E.,  if  not  from  an  earlier  date  and  thus 
upheld  a  perspective  similar  to  Post-Modernism.  If  we  popularise  this 
Jaina  doctrine  today  that  would  help  a  long  way  in  establishing  harmony 
of  Religions  in  terms  of  a  contextual  spirituality. 

Jainism1  is  realism  as  it  asserts  the  reality  of  external  world  and  it 
is  pluralism  as  it  believes  in  many  ultimate  realities.  The  Jaina 
philosophy  explains  reality  as  substances  (dravyas)  classified  into 
souls  (Jlvas)  and  non-souls  (ajlvas).  The  soul  is  an  eternal  spiritual 
substance  which  transmigrates  from  one  body  to  another.  The  ajlvas 
are  matter  (pudgala),  the  principle  of  motion  (dharma),  the  principle 
of  rest  (adharma),  space  (akasa)  and  time  (kala).  Matter  is  either  an 
atom  (anu )  or  an  aggregate  (skandha)  of  atoms.  Karma  is  a  type  of 
subtle  matter  which  enters  the  soul  and  causes  bondage.  There  is  no 
God  and  the  world  is  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  the  joint  culture  of 
right  faith,  knowledge  and  conduct  the  soul  attains  liberation  which  is 
a  state  of  infinite  knowledge,  power  and  bliss. 
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All  objects  of  the  world  are  multiform  (anekanta)  and  each  of 
these  substances  has  innumerable  characters  (dharma),  both  positive 
and  negative,  essential  and  accidental.  This  contention  is  called  relative 
pluralism.  Further  Jaina  thought  will  hold  that  reality  can  be  considered 
from  different  points  of  view  or  standpoints  or  nay  as.  No  judgement 
is  absolute,  all  of  them  being  relative.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  Jaina  philiosophy  is  its  respect  for  all  opinions  implied  in 
this  conception.  Every  object  has  infinite  aspects  judged  from  different 
point  of  views.  Every  judgement  is  true  only  in  relation  toaparticular 
aspect  of  the  thing  seen  from  a  particular  point  of  view  and  hence  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  This  is  syadvada.  There  are  seven  ways  of 
predication  and  this  called  saptabhanglnaya. 

1.  Relative  Predications  of  Jainism  in 

Historical  Perspective 

The  Jaina  religion  and  philosophy  became  a  prominent  force  in 
India  from  the  time  of  its  great  leader  Vardhamana  Mahavlra  (599- 
527  B.C.E),  the  twenty  fourth  Tirthankar  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Buddha.  Two  passages  have  been  traced  in  the  Jaina  canon  which 
contain  a  reference  to  the  Syadvada.  They  are  in  the  Bhagavatisutra 
or  the  Vyakhyaprajnapt  which  is  the  most  important  canoncial  work  of 
the  Svetambara  Jains  and  are  quoted  by  Mallavadi  in  his  Nayachakra. 
These  are  “relatively,  the  soul  is  knowledge;  relatively,  the  soul  is 
ignorance”  and  “relatively  the  soul  exists  relatively  the  soul  does  not 
exist;  relatively,  the  soul  is  indescribable”".  Mahavlra  as  well  as  Buddha 
owed  some  of  his  conceptions  to  the  ‘heretics’  of  the  day  and 
formulated  others  under  the  influence  of  the  controversies  which  were 
going  on  with  them.  Thus  Hermann  Jacobi  thought  that  in  opposition 
to  the  Agnosticism  (Ajhanavada)  of  Sanjaya,  Mahavlra  has  established 
the  Syadvada.  To  quote: 

For  as  the  Agnanavada  declares  that  of  a  thing  beyond  our 
experience  the  existence,  or  non  existence  or  simultaneously  existence 
and  non  existence  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied,  so  in  a  similar 
way,  but  one  leading  to  contrary  results,  the  syadvada  declares  that 
’you  can  affirm  the  existence  of  a  thing  from  one  point  of  view  (syad 
asti),  deny  it  from  another  (syad  nasti;  and  affirm  both  existence  and 
non-existnece  with  reference  to  it  at  different  times  (syad  asti  nasti). 
If  you  should  think  of  affirming  existence  and  non-existence  at  the 
same  time  from  the  same  point  of  view,  you  must  say  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  sopken  (syad  avaktavyah),  similarly,  under  certain 
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circumstances,  the  affirmation  of  existence  is  not  possible  (syad  asti 
avaktavyah);  of  non-existnece  (syad  nasti  avaktavyah);  and  also  of 
both  (syad  asti  nasti  avaktavyah). 

The  Acaranga  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  authoritative 
Svetambara  canonical  texts  and  a  major  part  of  which  is  composed 
within  fifty  years  of  Mahavlra’s  death  has  shown  that  the  Jainas  do 
not  espouse  one  of  the  alternative  solutions  of  the  metaphysical  and 
ethical  questions,  rather  they  are  enabled  by  the  syadvada  to  believe 
in  the  co-existence  of  contrary  qualities  in  one  and  the  same  thing; 
“They  pronounce  opinions,  e.g.  the  world  exists,  the  world  does  not 
exist... when  they  thus  differ  (in  their  opinion)  and  profess,. their 
individual  perauasion,  know  (that  this  is  all)  without  reason'1  .  The 
sutrakrtanga,  which,  as  the  second  Anga  text  is  undoubtedly  another 
very  old  Svetambra  canonical  work  also  says  thus  :  “A  monk  should 
not  believe  that  (this  world)  is  without  beginning  or  without  end,  eternal 
or  not  eternal,  according  to  the  argumentation  (of  heretics).  From 
these  alternatives  you  cannot  arrive  at  truth;  from  these  alternatives 
you  are  certainly,  led  to  error”.7  The  Jains  decide  all  such  questions 
with  the  help  of  syadvada,  which  in  an  admirable  way  removes  all 
difficulties  e.g.  the  world  is  eternal  as  far  as  its  abiding  qualities  (gunas) 
are  concerned  and  is  not  eternal  as  far  as  its  ever  changing  modes 
(paryayas)  are  concerned. 

g 

Regarding  the  history  of  syadvada  we  should  note  that  reference 
to  syadvada  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Bhadrabahu  who  is  believed  to 
have  given  the  following  explanation  :  syat  may  be,  vada-assertion 
i  .e.  the  assertion  of  possibilities.  There  were  a  senior  (433-357  B  .C.E) 
and  a  junior  (ca.  375  C.E.)  Bhadrabahu  and  we  are  not  sure  who 
gave  the  above  explanation  though  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  senior 
Bhadrabahu.  There  is  a  clear  mention  of  syadvada  in  the  Nyayavaara 
of  Siddhasena  Divakara  (ca.  480-550  C.E.)  Samantabhadra  (ca.  600 
C.E.)  has  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  seven  parts  of  syadvada  or 
saptabhahglnaya  in  his  Aptamlmamsa.  So  it  is  clear  that  syadvada  was 
well  developed  by  the  sixth  c.  C.  E.  In  the  mediaeval  period  of  Indian 
logic  this  theory  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  For  example  in  the 
1 3th  century  we  have  a  separate  treatise  entitled  syadvadamanjarT  by 
Mallisena.  There  are  many  still  later  works  on  the  subject  such  as 
Vi  mala  Dasa's  SaptabharigTtarahginT. 
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2.  Relative  Predications  of  Jaina  Epistemology  and  Logic  : 

The  Syadvada  or  the  SaptabhangT 

Bhangavada  is  the  doctrine  of  manifold  judgement  and  the  Jains 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Sevenfold  Judgement  (saptabhaiigl).  The  doctrine 
of  miyas  or  partial  Truths  or  knowledge  from  different  standpoints  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Sevenfold  Judgement.  These  two  are  natural 
corollaries  to  the  non-absolutistic  standpoint.  Human  knowledge  is 
necessarily  relative  and  limited  and  so  are  all  our  judgements.  This 
epistemological  and  logical  theory  of  the  Jains  is  called  syadvada  as 
well  as  saptabhaiigl  view.  The  relation  of  the  naya  doctrine  with  the 
syadvada  or  saptabhahgl  view  is  this  that  for  any  judgement  according 
to  any  and  every  naya  there  are  as  many  alternatives  as  are  indicated 
by  syadvada. 10  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  anekantavada  and  syadvada 
are  the  two  aspects  of  the  same  teaching — realistic  and  relativistic 
pluralism.  They  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  metaphysical 
side  that  reality  has  innumerable  characters  is  called  anekantavada. 
while  the  epistemological  and  logical  side  that  we  can  know  only 
some  aspect  of  reality  and  therefore  all  our  judgements  are  necessarily 
relative,  is  called  syadvada. 

The  world  ‘syat'  literally  means  ‘probable'  perhaps,  ‘may  be'. 

Sarva-darsana-samgraha  says:  “Syat . is  here  an  indeclinable  particle 

in  the  form  of  a  part  of  a  verb,  used  to  convey  the  idea  of 
indeterminateness....  It  denotes  indeterminateness  in.  sentences,  and 
has  a  qualifying  effect  on  the  implied  meaning”.  Syadvada  is 
sometimes  translated  as  the  theory  of  probability  or  the  doctrine  of 
may  be.  But  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  probability  that  the  word  syat  is 
used  here.  Probability  suggests  scepticism  and  Jainism  is  not 
scepticism.  Sometimes  the  word  syat  is  translated  as  ‘somehow'. 
But  this  can  impl^  , agnosticism  and  Jainism  is  not  agnosticism.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  ”  that  the  word  syat  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  the 
relative  and  so  the  correct  translation  of  syadvada  is  ‘the  theory  of 
relativity  of  knowledge’.  Reality  has  infinite  aspects  which  are  all 
relative.  We  can  know  only  some  of  these  aspects.  Therefore  all  our 
judgements  are  necessarily  relative,  conditional  and  limited,  ‘syat'  or 
relatively  speaking'  or  ‘viewed  from  a  particular  view  point  which  is 
necessarily  related  to  other  view-points'  or  ‘in  some  respect'  must 
precede  all  our  judgements.  To  reject  ‘syat'  is  to  embrace  unwarranted 
absolutism  which  is  directly  contradicted  by  experience.  Syat  removes 
all  contradictions  among  different  points  of  view;  it  is  relative  and 
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successive  knowledge;  and  it  is  the  symbol  of  truth  (Samantabhadara, 
Aptamimarhsaor  Devagamastotra.  1:7,20;  10:101,  112). 

Every  judgement  that  we  pass  in  daily  life  about  an  object  is  true 
only  in  reference  to  the  standpoint  occupied  and  the  aspect  of  the 
object  considered.13  We  quarrel  and  disagree  because  we  forget  this, 
e.  g.  the  blind  people's  idea  of  an  elephant  and  the  subsequent  quarrel. 
The  different  systems  of  philosophy  according  to  Jains,  represent 
different  partial  aspects  of  reality.  Accordingly  they  insists  that  every 
judgment  should  be  qualified  by  some  word  like  ‘syat'  (i.  e.  in  some 
respect)  so  that  the  limitation  of  this  judgement  and  the  possibility  of 
other  alternative  judgements  from  other  points  of  view  may  be  always 
clearly  borne  in  mind.Thus  instead  of  a  judgement  like  “the  elephant  is 
like  a  pillar”,  it  should  be  said,  to  remove  the  chance  of  confusion  ‘in 
respect  of  its  legs,  the  elephant  is  like  a  pillar’.  This  theory  of  the 
Jainas  is  called  syadvada.  It  is  the  view  that  every  ordinary  judgement 
always  relates  only  to  a  particular  aspect  of  the  object  judged  and  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  judgement,  is  passed.  The  principle 
underlying  ‘syadvada’  makes  Jaina  thinkers  catholic  in  their  outlook; 
they  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  narrow  dogmatism  (ekanta-vada). 14 

This  Jaina  view  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  view  accepted  by 
Western  logicians  generally  that  every  judgement  relates  to  a  particular 
universe  of  discourse  or  context  constituted  by  different  factors  like 
space,  time  degree,  quality  etc.15  Though  the  fallacy  of  exclusive 
prediction  (ekantavada)  is  rejected  by  modem  Western  philosophers, 
no  Western  or  Eastern  philosopher  has  so  earnestly  tried  to  avoid  this 
error  in  practice  as  the  Jains  have  done. 16  The  Jaina  syadvada  can  be 
compared  with  the  Western  theory  of  realistic  relativity  of  philosophers 
like  Whitehead  and  Boodin;  but  it  has  no  comparison  with  the  Western 
theory  of  idealistic  relativityof  philosophers  like  Protagoras,  Berkeley 
and  Schiller.17  The  Jaina  is  a  realistic  relativist  who  holds  that  our 
judgements  are  relative  to  not  simply  the  mood  of  the  judging  mind, 
but  to  the  relational  characters  of  the  many-sided  reality  itself. 

The  Jainas  recognise  seven  forms  of  judgement  (SaptabhangT).  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that18  we  can  know  a  thing  in  relation  to  its 
own  matter,  form,  space  and  time  as  a  positive  reality.  But  in  relation 
to  others'  matter,  form,  space  and  time  that  thing  becomes  a  negative 
entity.  When  we  affirm  the  two  different  stand-points  successively 
we  get  the  third  judgement  that  a  thing  is  both  real  and  unreal.  When 
affirm  or  deny  existence  and  non-existence  simultaneously  to  anything 
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it  becomes  indescribable  and  this  is  the  fourth  judgement.  The  remaining 
three  judgements  are  combinations  of  the  fourth  with  the  first,  second 
and  third  respectively.  The  following  are  the  seven  forms  of  judgement: 

1 .  Syat  asti,  i.  e.,  relatively,  a  thing  is  real. 

2.  Syat  nasti  i.e.,  Relatively,  a  things  is  unreal. 

3.  Syat  asti  ca  nasti  ca  i.e.,  Relatively,  a  thing  is  both  real  and  unreal. 

4.  Syat  avaktavyam.  i.e..  Relatively,  a  thing  is  indescribable. 

5.  Syat  asti  ca  avaktavyam  ca  i.e..  Relatively,  a  thing  is  real  and  is 
indescribable. 

6.  Syat  nasti  ca  avktavyam  ca  i.e.  Relatively,  a  thing  is  unreal  and  is 
indescribable. 

7.  Syat  asti  ca,  nasti  ca,  avaktavya  ca  i.e..  Relatively,  a  thing  is  real, 
unreal  and  indescribable. 

Sarva-darSana-samgraha  of  Madhava  Acharya  quoting 
Anantavlrya,  explains  the  saptabhangT  in  the  following  way: 

When  you  wish  to  establish  a  thing,  the  proper  course  is  to  say 
‘relatively,  it  is’,  when  you  wish  to  deny  it,  ‘relatively,  it  is  not’. 
When  you  desire  to  establish  each  in  turn,  let  your  procedure 
likewise  embrace  both;  when  you  wish  to  establish  both  at  once, 
let  it  be  declared  ‘indescribable'  from  the  impossibility  to  describe 
it.  The  fifth  process  is  enjoined  when  you  wish  to  establish  the 
first  as  well  as  its  indescribableness;  when  the  second  as  well  as 
its  indescribableness,  the  occasion  for  the  sixth  process  arises. 
The  seventh  is  required  when  all  three  characters  are  to  be 
employed.19 

Mallisena  in  the  syadvadamanjan  expounds  these  sevenfold 
judgements  thus:  The  first  mode  or  kind  of  statement  shows20  that 
from  one  point  of  view  (syat)  everything  for  example  pot  etc.,  certainly 
exists  in  the  form  of  its  own  substance,  place,  time,  and  nature;  but 
certainly  it  does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  another  substance,  place, 
time  and  nature.  A  pot  for  instance  exist  in  an  earthen  form  in  respect 
to  substance  and  does  not  exist  in  an  aqueous  form  etc;  it  exists  in 
Pataliputra  in  respect  of  place  and  not  in  Kanyakubja,  etc;  it  exists  in 
the  cool  season  in  respect  to  time  and  not  in  spring  etc.;  it  exists  with 
a  black  colour  in  respect  to  nature  and  does  not  exist  with  a  red,  etc., 
colour.  The  second  kind  of  statement  shows21  that  from  one  point  of 
view  the  pot  etc.,  certainly  do  not  exist.  For  on  the  false  assumption 
of  the  non-existence  of  an  entity  in  respect  to  its  own  substance  etc. 
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as  well  as  on  the  assumption  of  its  existence  in  respect  to  other 
substances  etc.,  there  would  be  no  particularity  of  an  entity  because 
of  the  lack  of  its  own  particular  form.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  an 
entity  in  its  own  form  is  inherently  bound  up  with  its  non-existence  in 
another  form,  and  its  non-existence  with  that  of  existence.  The  third, 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  modes  of  statements  are  considered  by 
Mallisena  as  'quite  clear'  and  ‘easily  understood’22  and  he  does  not 
give  any  explanation.  The  fourth  mode  of  statement  is  explained  as 
follows  :  “When  one  wishes  to  designate  a  single  entity  with  the  two 
modifications,  existence  and  non-existence,  emphasized  as  primary 
simultaneoulsy,  the  entity  ,  such  as  soul  etc  is  indescribable  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  word”.23  Mallisena  further  adds  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  seven  modes  only  with  respect  to  the  affirmation  and 
negation  of  each  modification  in  a  single  entity  though  the  groups  of 
seven  modes  may  be  infinite  because  of  the  infinite  modifications.24 

3.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Jaina  View 

It  has  been  noted25  that  Jainism  is  in  line  with  modem  psychology 
when  it  says  that  the  intellect  is  essentially  selective  and  the  truth  it 
seeks  is  the  concrete  and  dynamic  truth  which  lives  within  the  context 
of  human  experience.  It  is  not  interested  in  abstract  and  static  truth 
which  has  an  archetypal  existence  far  removed  from  human 
experience.  To  suit  the  varied  and  changing  nature  of  life  and  reality, 
it  has  to  employ  many  relative  truths  and  not  a  single  Absolute  Truth. 
It  may  be  considered26  as  an  improvement  on  one-sided  realism  which 
is  mainly  empirical  and  analytic  and  one  sided  idealism  which  is  mystic 
and  negligent  of  the  positive  facts  of  life.  Also,  it  is  shown  that  the 
Jaina  view  of  syadvada  has  certain  interesting  resemblances  to  the 
probabilistic  and  statistical  view  of  reality  of  modem  times.27 

The  syadvada  is  thought  by  some  as  a  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of 
ahimsa  in  matters  philosophical,  more  precisely  epistemological.28  The 
humility,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  regard  for  the  other  views  and  a 
genuine  tolerant  attitude  reflected  in  syadvada  may  be  regarded  as 
the  significant  contribution  of  the  Jaina  thought  to  epistemological 
theories  in  ancient  Indian  thought.20  The  utmost  insistence  that  “every 
aspect  of  everything  must  be  viewed  from  every  possible  standpoint, 
and  the  unfinching  faith  that  the  consumation  of  all  thought-process 
lies  only  in  a  synthesis  of  all  possible  standpoints30  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  except  in  the  Jaina  system  of  philosophy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out1'  that  the  doctrine  of  standpoints  (nayavada)  is  an  analytical  view 
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of  reality.  Bui  the  theory  of  knowledge  of  the  Jainas  is  not  merely 
analytical.  The  Jainas  recognise  the  essential  abstract  and  one-  sided 
character  of  the  analysed  factors  and  feel  the  need  to  restore  them  to 
their  concrete,  synthetic  setting.  That  is  why  to  supplement  the  analytic 
nayavada,  they  propose  the  dialectical  syadvada  which  synthesises 
the  partial  views,  this  dialectic  being  called  saptabhangl  as  it  represents 
the  movement  of  thought  through  seven  stages. 

Sankara  has  criticised32  saptabhangl  view  first  by  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  for  contradictory  attributes  to  co-exist  in  the  same  thing: 
“It  is  not  possible  for  such  contradictory  characteristics  as  existence, 
non-existence,  and  so  on  to  be  associated  simultaneously  with  the 
same  thing  (viruddhadhannasamavesah)”.  Secondly  he  points  out  that 
a  Jaina  teacher  has  no  definite  knowledge  to  impart  and  the  pupil  has 
nothing  definite  to  receive.  No  reasonable  inspiration  for  action  to 
achieve  liberation  will  follow  from  an  indefinite  knowledge.  Also  things 
written  in  Jainas'  own  books  about  the  eternally  free  souls  (Arhats) 
and  the  rest  will  tend  to  have  an  indefinite  nature 
(cyathavadhrtasvabhavatvaprasamgah). 

The  first  criticism  of  Sankara  is  not  valid33  because  Jainism  never 
says  that  contradictory  attributes  belong  to  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  sense.  Contradictory  attributes  may  co¬ 
exist  in  the  same  thing  in  different  relations.  Contradictory  attributes 
are  given  to  a  thing  from  different  points  of  view  which  are  all  partial 
and  relative.  Existence,  non-existence,  both  existence  and  non-existence 
successively  and  indescribility  are  attributed  to  a  thing  from  different 
view-points.  A  thing  is  regarded  as  real  form  view-point  of  its  own 
matter,  form,  space  and  time;  and  it  is  regarded  as  unreal,  not  from 
the  same  standpoint,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  other’s  matter, 
form,  space  and  time.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  syadvada  and 
this  is  explained  by  syadvadmanjarT  in  the  following  way: 

Non-existence  in  existing  objects  is  not  contradictory,  when  it  is 
referred  to  different  aspects.  When  they  are  referred  to  different 
aspects,  existence  and  indescribabi  lity  also  are  not  contradictory. 
Existence  and  non-existence  occur  by  reason  of  the  non-universal 
nature  of  both.  Eor  in  a  pot.  etc.,  existence  does  not  exclude  non¬ 
existence.  because  if  it  did  existence  even  in  other  forms  would 
result.  And  non-existence  does  not  exclude  existence,  because  if 
it  did  non-existence  of  an  entity  even  in  its  own  form  would  follow.34 
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In  fact  contradictions  can  he  avoided  only  by  the  doctrine  of 
syadvada  in  which  every  statement  is  made  only  from  a  particular 
point  of  view.  “The  charge  of  contradiction  lies,  if  at  all,  at  the  door  of 
the  absolutist,  who  affirms  or  denies  a  statement  about  a  thing  form 
no  point  of  view,  as  it  were,  which,  according  to  the  Jaina  logician,  is 
invalid'’.35 

The  second  criticism  of  Sankara  that  no  theory  can  be  sustained 
by  mere  probability  is  taken  a  valid  one  by  many  scholars.  Relativity 
itself  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  Absolute.  The  fact  that  all  our 
judgements  are  relative  requires  us  to  presuppose  an  Absolute  in 
which  all  the  relatives  fall  and  through  which  they  are  manifested.36 
“All  truth  is  relative  when  compared  with  the  absolute  truth.  All 
knowledge  transcends  the  given  points  beyond  itself....  The 
recognition  of  every  form  of  knowledge  as  relative...  requires  us  to 
assume  a  larger  reality,  an  absolute  in  which  all  the  relative  fall  ”.37 
No  one  would  deny  anekantavada  and  syadvada  provided  they  are 
restricted  to  the  phenomenal  only.  Phenomenal  world  cannot  be 
explained  without  them,  but  they  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
Absolute.38  The  defect  of  Jainism  has  been  pointed  out  thus: 

...It  yields  to  the  temptation  of  an  easy  compromise  without 
overcoming  the  contradictions  inherent  in  the  opposed  standpoints 
in  a  higher  synthesis...  It  leaves  us  in  the  end  with  the  view  that 
truth  is  a  sum  of  relative  truths.  A  mere  putting  together  of  may 
half  truths. .  .cannot  give  us  the  whole  truth.  This  is  the  central 
defect  of  Jaina  anekantavada  and  saptabharigT.  The  Jaina  dialectic 
is  a  mere  summing  up  of  the  parts,  not  a  synthesising  of  them  into 
a  systematic  unity.39 

The  Jaina  bias  against  Absolutism  is  responsible  for  its  conviction 
of  the  pluralism  of  souls  and  material  elements.  But  the  question  is40 
when  Jainism  has  rejected  all  qualitative  difference  in  souls  as  w^ell  as 
in  atoms,  why  should  it  stick  to  numerical  difference  which  are  only 
nominal  and  not  real?  If  the  Jlvas  are  intrinsically  all  alike  and  all 
possess  infinite  knowledge,  power  and  bliss  in  the  liberated  state  why 
they  must  exist  separately?  If  all  the  material  elements  are  reduced 
to  the  category  of  Pudgala  and  all  of  them  and  their  atoms  are 
qualitatively  alike  why  should  there  be  absolute  plurality  in  the  material 
world?  Also  why  not  transcend  the  phenomenal  duality  of  spirit  and 
matter  by  understanding  these  as  the  two  aspects  of  the  same  reality 
which  ultimately  transcends  them  both?  Hence  it  is  pointed  out: 
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Relativism,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  leads  to  absolutism, 
which  the  Jains  refuse  to  accept.  Let  us  see  how  it  does  so  in  the 
case  of  spirit  and  matter.  Spirit  and  matter  are  admitted  to  be  in 
actual  relation  with  each  other.  Yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  look  for 
a  common  principle  behind  them.  If  now  we  consider  the  other 
aspect  of  the  teaching,  viz.  Pluralism,  we  are  forced  to  take  a 
similar  view.  Matter  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  atoms; 
but  all  being  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another.  The  intrinsic  distinction  which  is  assumed  to 
exist  between  one  Jlva  and  another,  or  the  plurality  of  spirit, 
becomes  only  nominal.  And  since  these  two  substances  (jlva  and 
ajlva)  are  interdependent  the  dualism  must  in  its  turn...  point  to 
an  Abosulte  which,  owing  to  its  essentially  dynamic  character, 
develops  within  itself  the  distinction  of  jlva  and  ajlva  as  known  to 
us.41 

There  is  no  point  in  claiming  that  all  nayas  are  treated  equally  like 
one's  own  children  as  it  goes  against  the  qualitative  differences  in  the 
nayas.42  Moreover  to  say  that  while  other  systems  convey  partial 
truth,  only  Jainism  has  the  complete  truth  is  to  make  a  half-hearted 
confession  of  Absolutism.43  If  relativity  is  proclaimed  as  the  only  truth, 
Jainsim  by  its  own  admission  becomes  partially  false,  but  in  practice 
this  relatively  is  forgotten  and  Jaina  standpoint  is  considered  as 
absolutely  real  and  this  goes  against  the  Jaina  doctrine  itself.44  Also 
the  conception  of  Kevala-jhana  or  absolute  knowledge  of  the  liberated 
state  is  a  halfhearted  confession  of  Absolutism  made  by  Jainism.45 
Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Jainism,  Vardhamana  Mahavlra,  takes 
the  place  of  the  Absolute  and  is  identified  with  Pure  Self.46  Further, 
the  distinction  between  Paroksa  and  Aparoksa,  between  Syadvada 
and  Kevala  -jhana,  between  Naya  and  Pramana,  between  Paryaya 
and  Dravya.  between  Abhutartha  and  Bhutartha,  between  Vyavahara 
and  Paramartha  existing  in  Jainism  is  a  half-heated  confession  of 
Absolutism  made  by  it.47  Jaina  writers  themselves  often  indirectly 
approach  Absolutism,  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  empirical 
and  the  absolute  view-points.48  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  Jaina  relative  pluralism  into  Absolutism: 

The  Jaina  emphasizes  plurality  of  things,  though  he  regards  them 
as  inter-related  to  one  another.  But  if  they  are  interrelated  to  one 
another,  they  form  a  system  of  interrelated  pans.  They  are  members 
of  one  whole.  The  relations  among  them  are  not  external.  But 
they  are  internal.  They  enter  into  the  being  of  the  reals.  The 
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interrelated  reals  are  not  real  apart  from  their  relations.  They  are, 
therefore,  expressions  of  one  reality  which  is  unity  in  difference. 
Such  reality  can  only  be  a  spirit.  One  infinite  spirit  is  expressed  in 
the  interrelated  reals.  The  Reality  is  an  expression  of  the 
Absolute....  Complete  inter-relatedness  is  an  expression  of  a 
theological  spiritual  principal  which  inter-relates  the  parts  to  one 
another  to  realise  its  purpose.49 

The  glorious  point  which  we  should  note  about  Jainism  is  that 
eventhough  it  is  not  a  theism,  it  can  help  the  theists  with  a  spirituality 
of  mutual  acceptance  because  syadvada  can  plead  for  ‘theopluralism'. 
Theopluralism  signifies  the  glorious  and  diverse  ways  in  which  the 
divine  is  manifested  and  the  different  sets  of  messages  which  the 
divine  has  for  different  groups  of  people.  These  messages  are  not 
contradictory  but  complementary  to  one  another.  The  one  God  can 
have  plurality  of  messages  for  us  in  terms  of  our  particular  perspective 
and  the  particular  aspect  of  God  we  consider.  The  other  side  of  this 
insight  of  theopluralism  is,  plurality  can  co-exist  in  and  through  the  one 
divine.  We  are  plural  in  our  religious  experiences  and  cultural 
expressions  and  this  plurality  is  well  accept  in  the  sight  of  the  one 
God.  Thus  all  of  us  are  accepted,  Hindus,  Muslims  and  others,  as  the 
divine's  own  one  people.  Hence  we  need  not  fight  with  each  other. 
Syadvada  through  theopluralism  shows,  on  the  one  hand  plurality  as 
the  message  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  unity  as  the  outcome  of  it.50 

Since  the  nineteenth  century  a  paradigm-shift  occurred  in  the 
Western  theological  understanding  of  truth-statements  from  absolute, 
static,  monologic  or  exclusive  to  deabsolutized  dynamic  and  dialogic- 
in  a  word:  relational.  Thus  we  can  say  that  the  West,  though  very  late, 
is  coming  in  line  with  syadvada.  This  new  conception  of  truth  came 
about  in  at  least  the  following  six  different  but  closely  related  ways:51 
(a)  All  statements  about  truth  are  partially  the  products  of  historical 
circumstances;  we  have  to  deabsolutize  meanings  in  terms  of  time; 
and  this  is  a  ‘historical'  view  of  truth,  (b)  There  is  a  ‘praxis’  or 
‘intentional’  view  of  truth;  a  statement  is  to  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  action  -  oriented  motive  of  the  thinker.  Our  questions  of  truth 
are  integrally  related  to  our  practical  life,  (c)  Truth  is.  also  deabsolutised 
in  terms  of  geography,  culture  and  social  standing.  Any  statement  of 
the  truth  of  the  meaning  of  something  is  seen  to  be  ‘perceptivaf  and 
relational  -  ‘standpoint-bound'  according  to  the  sociology  of  knowledge 
developed  early  in  20th  century  by  Karl  Mannheim  and  thus 
deabsolutized.  (d)  Thinkers  like  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  point  to  the 
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language-limited'  view  of  truth.  Every  description  of  reality  is  partial 
because  human  languages  can  express  things  from  only  one  perspective 
at  a  time,  (e)  The  contemproary  science  of  hermeneutics  developed 
by  scholars  like  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  and  Paul  Ricoeur  stresses  that 
all  knowledge  is  interpreted  knowledge.  In  all  knowledge  the  object 
comes  to  us  through  the  lens  that  we  use  to  perceive  it  and  this  is  the 
‘interpretative'  view  of  truth.  (0  There  can  also  be  a  ‘dialogic’ 
understanding  of  truth  i.e.,  reality  can  ‘speak'  to  us  only  with  the 
language  that  we  give  it.  The  ‘answers'  that  we  receive  back  from 
reality  will  be  in  the  language,  thought-categories,  of  the  questions  we 
put  to  it. 

If  the  metaphysical  side  that  reality  has  innumerable  characters  is 
called  the  anekantavada,  the  epistemological  and  logical  side  that  we 
can  know  only  some  aspect  of  reality  and  therefore  all  our  judgements 
are  necessarily  relative  is  called  the  syadva  da  or  saptabhangl  view. 
Nava  is  the  valid  knowledge  of  one  part,  aspect,  quality  or  mode  of  a 
multi-form  object.  All  predications  are  true  only  in  reference  to  the 
standpoint  occupied  and  the  aspect  of  the  object  considered.  There  is 
no  Absolute  standpoint  possible  and  this  is  similar  to  the  Post-Modern 
perspective.  We  quarrel  and  disagree  because  we  forget  this.  Jainism 
also,  implicitly  teaches  that  Reality,  though  plural  has  co-relation  in  it. 
Diversities  can  be  co-related;  the  oneness  we  have  is  not  so  much  in 
the  One  Absolute  Reality  as  in  the  co-relatedness  of  Reality.  Relative 
predications  give  inspiration  to  respect  the  views  of  people  of  other 
living  faiths  and  ideologies;  other’s  views  are  also  equally  true  from 
their  respective  standpoints  and  these  can  be  co-related  well  with  our 
own  views.  Hence  Syadvada  stands  for  a  spirituality  of  Pluralism  in 
theology  or  religions  and  thus  contributes  ideologically  to  the  harmony 
of  Religions. 

c? 
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V 


VEDIC-VEDAIMTIC  VISION  ll\l 
INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND 
SPIRITUALITY  OF  NATURE 


It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  today  that  Christians  will 
have  to  seriously  take  into  consideration  Indian  religio-cultural 
background  in  their  construction  of  an  eco-theology  and  spirituality1 
and  already,  we  have  some  writings2  to  help  us  to  clarify  some  aspects 
of  the  Indian  religio-cultural  reflections  on  Nature.  Our  objective  in 
this  chapter  is  a  modest  one.  We  are  covering  just  two  of  the  many 
aspects  of  one  of  the  several  religions  of  India  to  get  a  flavour  of  the 
Indian  religio-cultural  ethos  on  attitude  to  Nature,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  eco-  theology  and  spirituality.  The  Vedic  and  Vedantic  vision  of 
Nature,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  significant  points  Hindusim  contributes 
in  the  articulation  of  an  Indian  Christian  theology  and  spirituality  of 
Nature.  We  start  with  the  Vedic  conception  and  then  move  on  to  a 
study  of  Advaita  Vedanta.  Our  concluding  remarks  are  but  just  pointers 
to  an  Indian  theology  and  spirituality  of  Nature. 

1.  Rgvedic  Vision  of  Nature 

(a)  Natural  Phenomena  as  gods: 

In  the  Rgveda  Samhita  natural  phenomena  are  glorified,  invoked 
and  worshipped3.  In  the  beginning  the  hymns  were  addressed  not  to 
gods/  goddesses  of  those  names  but  to  the  natural  phenomena 
themselves,  to  the  shining  sun,  gleaming  moon,  blazing  fire,  shooting 
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lighting,  roaring  storms,  flowing  waters,  glowing  dawn,  bright  sky  and 
the  spreadout  fruitful  earth4.  We  may  have  to  note  the  fact  that 

Only  gradually  is  accomplished  in  the  songs  of  the  Rgveda  itself, 
the  transformation  of  these  natural  phenomena  into  mythological 
figures,  into  gods  and  goddesses  such  as  Surya  (Sun),  Soma  (Moon), 
Agni  (Fire),  Dyaus  (Sky),  Maruts  (Storms),  Vayu  (Wind),  Apas 
(Waters),  Usas  (Dawn),  and  PrthivT  (Earth),  whose  names  still 
indubitably  indicate  what  they  originally  were.5 

Even  the  names  of  Gods  Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aditi,  Visnu,  Pusan, 
the  two  Asvins.  Rudra  and  Parjanyaalso  originally  indicated  natural 
phenomena,  and  natural  beings.6  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
to  which  natural  phenomenon  these  gods  owe  their  origin.  Thus  Indra 
may  be  a  god  of  the  storm  or  an  old  Sun-god;  Varuna  may  be  a  god  of 
the  heavens  or  a  moon-god;  Rudra  may  be  either  a  storm-god  or  a 
forest  god;  Aditi  may  be  the  expanse  of  the  sky  or  the  endless, 
widespreading  earth  and  the  two  Asvins  may  signify  the  pair  of  any 
of  the  following  :  heaven  and  earth,  day  and  night,  sun  and  moon, 
morning  and  evening  star,  the  two  twilights  etc.7  Another  aspect  of 
the  development  of  the  Vedic  mythology  was  “epithets,  which  at  first 
emphasized  a  particular  important  side  of  natural  beings,  became  gods' 
names  and  new  gods”.8  For  example,  Savitr  (‘the  inspired,  ‘the 
lifegiver')  and  Vivasvat  (‘the  shining)  were  at  first  epithets  of  the 
Sun.  Gradually  they  became  names  of  the  Sun  and  finally  independent 
sun-gods  side  by  side  with  Surya.9 

(b)  Rta  in  Nature  as  the  starting  -point  of  Dharma: 

The  Vedic  Indian  looked  out  upon  the  workings  of  Nature  with 
childlike  astonishment.  The  poets  wonder  why  the  sun  does  not  fall 
from  the  sky,  where  the  stars  go  by  day,  how  is  that  the  waters  of  all 
rivers  constantly  flowing  into  the  ocean  never  fill  it.10  The  regularity 
of  nature  was  the  starting  point  of  dharma.  In  the  Vedic  literature 
dharma  denotes  the  support  or  maintenance  of  rta,  where  rta  means 
the  true  form  or  course  of  things.  Rta  conveys  the  idea  of  the  word's 
conservation  and  maintenance  in  existence.11 

The  unvarying  regularity  of  sun  and  moon,  and  the  unfailing 
recurrence  of  the  dawn. . .  suggested. . .  the  idea  of  the  unchanging 
order  that  prevails  in  Nature.  The  notion  of  this  general  law 
recognised  under  the  name  rta  (properly  the  ‘course'  or  things), 
we  find  in  the  Rgveda  extended  first  to  the  fixed  rules  of  the 
sacrifice  (rite),  and  then  to  those  of  morality  (right).12 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  moral  character  of  the  gods  of 
Rgveda  springs  from  their  n  association  with  rta.  Since  rta  is  Eternal 
Law  gods  were  all  subject  to  it.  Gods  are  viewed  as  ‘  strengthened  of 
the  law'  and  ‘furthered  of  rta. 13  Agni  is  addressed  as  ‘guard  of  Law 
Eternal’.14  Vi$nu  is  described  as  ‘primeval  germ  of  Order  even  from 
his  birth’.15  God  Varuna  is  pictured  as  the  great  upholder  of  physical 
and  moral  order,  cosmic  and  ethical  order  (rta).16  The  word 
Satyadharman  is  applied  to  different  gods  in  Rgveda  like  Savitr, 
Vi§vedeah,  Agni,  Mitra  and  Varuna  and  the  meaning  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  ‘whose  regulations  do  not  fail’.17  So  the  point  is,  the 
word  dharma  in  Rgveda  is  a  continuation  and  an  extention  of  the  word 
rta  and  so  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘upholder  or  supporter  or  sustained  ,18 
Of  course  the  word  dharma  gradually  in  Rgveda  itself  evolves  into  the 
twin  meanings  of  ‘religious  ordinances/  rites19  and  ‘rules  of  conduct’20. 
But  the  beginning  of  dharma  is  in  the  orderly,  regular  ‘course’  of 
Nature  and  thus  religion  and  Nature  are  originally,  integrally  related 
in  the  conception  of  the  Vedic  Indian.  It  is  the  natural  phenomena 
which  gave  birth  to  the  experience  of  gods,  and  it  is  their  regularity 
which  inspired  ritual  and  moral  regulations,  in  the  Vedic  period.  There 
is  an  inseparable  relationship  between  Nature,  Religion  and  Ethics 
and  Vedic  Hinduism  beautifully  proclaims  this  gospel  for  modern 
humans. 

(c)  Consecration ,  concentration  and  collaboration 

The  Vedic  experience  conceived  human  person  not  as  an  individual 
but  as  a  person  i.e.,  he/  she  is  not  an  isolated  being  but  a  constitutive 
relationship.  This  relatedness  exists  between  humans  and  God,  between 
humans  and  humans  and  between  humans  and  Nature.  In  tapas 
(concentration)  and  dik$a  (consecration)21  we  encounter  a  fundamental 
human  attitude  towards  the  world.  Human  person  is  here  on  earth 
“not  to  ‘work’  on  nature,  to  conquer  it,  and  thus  to  reign  over  it,  but  to 
consecrate  it,  to  ‘concentrate’  it,  and  thus  to  attain  strength  and 
sovereignty.22  In  the  religious  attitude  of  communion  and  consecration 
nature  is  converted  into  ‘human  world',  into  a  living  relationship  with 
humans.  It  is  in  consecration  that  the  transformation  of  reality  takes 
place  and  it  is  this  transformation  which  is  a  concentration  in  the 
density  of  the  real,  an  increase  in  ontic  reality.23 

In  the  Vedic  conception  the  Nature-human  relationship  is  not 
technocratic  or  scientific,  is  not  a  relationship  of  dominion  or  of 
exploitation.  Nature  is  also  human  and  so  the  relationship  between 
humans  and  Nature  is  one  of  partnership  and  collaboration.24  “To  till 
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the  earth  is  not  only  to  help  her  to  produce  more  and  to  reach  her 
own  plenitude;  it  is  also  to  collaborate  with  the  God  in  the  overall 
action  of  sacrifice,  to  help  promote  the  dynamism  of  the  world  and  the 
continuance  of  life”.25  To  cita  some  examples  on  Vedic  attitude  to 
Nature  :  The  hymn  to  the  Lord  of  the  field  (K$etrapati)2()  has  the 
request  to  watch  over  ploughman's  toil  and  to  cause  the  earth  to 
produce  bountiful  ly- 

O  Lord  of  the  Filed,  like  a  cow  yielding  milk,  Pour  forth  for  us 
copious  rivers  of  sweetness. .  ..Sweet  be  the  plants  for  us,  sweet 
be  the  heavens,  Sweet  be  the  waters  and  the  air  of  the  sky.27 

The  forest,  which  may  simultaneoulsy  both  frighten  and  allure  Vedic 
humans,  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  intimate  part  of  their  life  and 
experience.  We  should  note  here  that  “it  s  not  from  utilitarian  motives 
that  Men  Praise  and  glorify  the  forest  (RV  10.146)  as  the  reservoir 
for  earth  and  Men  or  as  the  ecological  redresser  for  Men’s  excessive 
activism”.28  The  hymn  dedicated  to  the  Sprite  of  the  Forest  (Aranyani) 
says- 

The  Sprite  of  the  Forest  never  slays,  unless  one  approaches  in 
fury.  One  may  eat  at  will  of  her  luscious  fruits  and  rest  in  her 
shade  at  one’s  pleasure.29 

(d)  Cosmotheandric  Communion 

The  Purusa  Sukta30  (Hymn  on  the  Great  Person  or  Perfect  Being) 
which  reveals  to  us  the  character  of  the  creation -sacrifice  is  a  beautiful 
description  of  cosmotheandric  communion,  an  important  emphasis  of 
the  Vedic  thought.  About  the  creation-  sacrifice  it  has  been  said  thus: 

It  is  neither  a  merely  divine  affair,  nor  a  purely  human  endeavour, 
not  a  blind  cosmic  process:  it  is  human,  divine,  and  cosmic  all  in 
one.  That  is,  it  is  cosmotheandric.  God,  Man,  and  the  universe  are 
correlates.  God  without  Man  is  nothing,  literally  ‘no-thing’.  Man 
without  God  is  exclusively  a  ‘thing’,  not  a  person,  not  a  really 
human  being,  while  the  world,  the  cosmos,  without  Man  and  God 
is  ‘any-thing’,  without  consistency  and  being;  it  is  sheer  unexisting 
chaos.  The  three  are  const i tuti vely  connected.  It  is  this 
cosmotheandric  communion,  described  with  such  inspiration  in 
this  unique  hymn31. 

Everything  that  has  existence  is  a  member  of  the  one  and  unique 
purusa  and  “to  have  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the  cosmic  as  well 
as  of  the  historic  and  divine  laws  governing  this  integral  biology  is  to 
share  in  the  sacrifice...  of  the  purusa32  whose  body  is  constantly 
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dismembered  and  reconstructed.  Purusa  performs  an  act  of  self- 
immolation  so  that  the  universe  may  come  into  being.  He/  She 
dismembers  Himself/  Herself  and  from  His/  Her  limbs  come  all  things 
both  animate  and  inanimate.33  In  the  Brahmanas,  Puru$a  is  the  same 
as  the  creator,  Prajapati.34. 

2.  Nature  in  Advaita  Vedanta 

(a)  The  Upanisads  and  the  BhagavadgJta 

The  Upanisads  are  concerned  with  the  ultimate  Reality  of  things. 
Generally  Hinduism  holds  that  the  world  is  evolved  by  God  out  of 
Himeself/  Herself,  although  we  sometimes  find  in  it  the  idea  that  the 
world  is  created  by  God  out  of  pre-existing  material  (Nyaya.  Vaise$ika) 
or  that  it  is  evolved  by  Prakrti  or  primal  matter  out  of  herself 
independently  of  the  agency  of  God  or  the  self  (Sarikhya).35  The  ideas 
that  the  world  comes  out  of  God  by  a  process  of  evolution,  that  it  is 
sustained  by  God  and  that  it  finally  returns  to  Him/  Her  on  dissolution, 
which  govern  the  general  trend  of  Hindu  religious  thought,  are  very 
well  explained  by  reference  to  several  analogies  in  the  Upanisads. 
For  example  it  is  said:  “Just  as  the  spider  weaves  its  web  from  within 
itself  and  draws  it  in,  the  herbs  spring  from,  the  earth,  and  hair  grows 
out  of  person’s  body,  so  does  the  world  come  out  of  the  immutble 
God".36  The  same  Upanisad  has  said  thus  later :  “Just  as  from  a  blazing 
fire  sparks  are  thrown  off  in  thousands,  so  from  God  various  beings 
are  born  and  to  Him/  Her  they  return.37  And  finally  we  are  told  more 
directly  and  plainly  that  from  God  issue  forth  life,  mind,  senses,  ether 
or  space,  air,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  gods,  humans,  birds  and  beasts.38 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.39  All  beings 
conscious  and  unconscious  arise  out  of  the  two  fold  nature  of  God40 
who  is  thus  the  origin  and  end  of  the  whole  universe.  The  higher 
nature  of  God  is  manifested  as  the  world  of  individual  selves  and  his 
lower  nature  is  differentiated  into  eight  forms,  namely,  earth,  water, 
fire,  air  ether,  mind,  intellect  and  the  ego.  The  Gita  has  also  said 41  that 
all  beings  arise  out  of  prakrti  which  in  the  matrix  into  which  God  infuses 
the  germ  of  creation.  God  is  the  Father  and  prakrti,  the  matrix  of  all 
creation.  If  prakrti  is  the  mother,  God  is  the  father  of  all  livings  forms. 
In  Gita  which  systhesises  different  schools  of  thought,  (as  against  the 
Sahkhya-  Yoga),  as  prakrti  is  the  lower  nature  of  God,  God  becomes 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  universe  or  the  seed  and  womb  of  the 
universe.42  Gita  says  that  Arjuna  “beheld  the  whole  universe  with  its 
manifold  divisions  gathered  together  in  one,  in  the  body  of  the  God  of 
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Gods”4-  and  a  comment  of  this  verse  is:  “Arjuna  had  the  vision  of  the 
One  in  the  many  and  the  many  in  the  One. . .  The  Vision  is  a  revelation 
of  the  potential  divinity  of  all  earthly  life”.44  Arjuna  had  the  spiritual 
experience  to  behold  the  stupendous  self-revelation  of  Divine  power 
and  in  it  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  cosmic  process  and 
destiny.45 

(b)  A  right  understanding  of  Sankara 

It  is  the  Upanisadic  doctrine  of  creation46  which  is  systematised  in 
Advaita  Vedanta.  Sankara  considers  the  universe  to  be  real  in  so  far 
as  it  is  grounded  in  Reality  itself.  In  a  sense  Sankara’s  universe  is 
more  real  than  that  of  the  so  called  realists.  As  it  is  grounded  in  a 
permanent  substratum,  Sankara’s  universe  is  beyond  the  precarious 
fate  of  change  and  decay  which  overpower  the  isolated  entities  of 
pluralistic  realism.  According  to  Sankara  all  this  world  of  name  and 
form  is  real  because  Real  is  their  essence,  but  considered  independently 
or  by  themselves  they  are  false.47  The  universe  of  Sankara  is  not 
static  but  dynamic  as  dynamism  is  made  possible  by  an  abiding 
substratum  running  through  the  different  states  of  change.  The  human 
liberative  experience  does  not  reduce  the  universe  into  nothing,  rather 
it  directs  attention  to  new  aspects  and  change  our  angle  of  vision  of 
the  universe.  We  are  then  able  to  revalue,  rearrange  and  transform 
the  universe  as  the  manifestation  of  the  One  Reality.48  Sankara’s 
thought  has  been  further  expounded  thus:  “The  Absolute  is  not  a 
featureless  unity.  The  many  are  there  as  its  states  or  manifestation, 
but  are  also  inseparable  from  it.  Neither  is  the  absolute  a  mere 
abstraction-it  is  the  fountain-  head  of  all  energy”.49  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  Nuclear  Physics  and  Advaita  Vedanta  are  moving  closer 
and  closer  to  each  other  in  the  understanding  of  the  universe;  quantum 
theory  does  not  seem  far  from  what  the  Advaita  doctrine  calls  maya; 
the  theoretical  nuclear  physicist,  like  the  Advaitin,  helps  to  destroy  the 
notion  of  duality  and  consequently  ignorance.50 

(c)  Cause-Effect  Relation 

According  to  Sankara  Brahman  or  Atman  is  both  the  internal 
reality-providing  cause  (upadanakarana)5'  as  well  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  universe  (nirnittakarana).  The  Atman  is  the  efficient 
cause  because  there  is  no  other  ruling  principle  and  the  Atman  is  the 
internal  really  providing  cause  because  there  is  no  other  substance 
from  which  ( yatah )  the  universe  could  originate.52  Brahman  must  be 
the  el  ficient  and  internal  reality-providing  cause  because  of  the  teaching 
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about  Brahman's  will  to  create  from  Himself/  Herself  as  expressed  in 
the  texts  ‘He/  She  wished,  let  me  be  many,  let  me  be  born',  and  ‘He/ 
She  deliberated,  ‘I  shall  become  many,  I  shall  be  bom’.53 

If  Brahman  is  the  total  Cause  of  this  manifold  universe,  the  universe 
has  existence  only  as  related  to  and  dependent  on  Brahman.54  “There 
is  no  existence  for  any  of  the  modifications  of  name  and  form  apart 
from  Brahman,”55  All  the  worlds  ( samastoloka )  during  creation, 
existence  and  dissolution  ( utapattisthitilayesu )  are  dependent  ( asiita ) 
on  Brahman.56  The  spread  out  world  does  not  exist  apart  from 
Brahman.57  It  is  this  dependence  of  the  effect  i.e.,  universe  on  the 
cause  i.e.,  Brahman  which  is  interpreted  by  Sankara  through  the  term 
tadatmyci .58  Tadatmya  means  ‘having  that  as  one’s  Atman’,  i.e.,  the 
universe  is  having  Brahman  as  its  Atman;  but  this  relation  is  not 
reciprocal  i.e.,  Brahman  is  not  having  the  universe  as  its  Atman  and 
hence  it  is  not  correct  to  translate  the  word  as  ‘identity'.59 

In  this  context  we  must  remember  that  despite  the  nonotherness 
( ananyatva )  between  the  cause  (Brahman)  and  the  effect  (the 
universe),  the  cause  as  cause  is  ontologically  superior  and  anterior  to 
the  effect  as  effect.60  The  distinction  is  that  the  effect  though  non- 
other  from  the  internal  reality-providing  cause,  is  not  non-other  from 
its  efficient  cause.61  Brahman  creates  freely,  not  out  of  any  need  or 
want;  He/  She  creates  without  the  help  of  any  external  materials  or 
instruments. He/  She  creates  by  mere  intention  and  totally  out  of 
Himself/  Herself  without  becoming  modified  internally  or  acquiring 
any  real  external  relation.62 

(d)  Atman  pervades ,  illumines  and  unifies  Creation 

Sankara  uses  the  following  adjectives  for  the  Atman  to  show  His/ 
Her  splendour  ( mahima)  and  relationship  with  the  universe.63:  Under 
whose  sway  these  heaven  and  earth  are  held  in  position;  under  whose 
command  the  sun  and  moon  rotate  interminably  like  fire-brands;  under 
whose  command  the  rivers  and  seas  do  not  overflow  their  boundaries; 
under  whose  command  are  directed  the  moving  and  the  unmoving; 
under  whose  command  the  seasons,  half  years  and  years  do  not 
transgress  and  under  whose  rule  the  workers,  the  works  and  results 
do  not  violate  their  appointed  hours.  “Just  as  servants  follow 
methodically  the  command  of  their  master,  this  universe  consisting  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  constellations  and  the  stars  continues 
methodically  (nyamena)  without  a  moments  respite  ( avisrantam ) 
because  it  has  a  Lord  (sarvesvara)”64.  The  regulated  activity 
( niyatapravrti )  of  all  these  is  due  to  the  Lord.65 
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The  Ainan  is  witness  (saksin)  of  everything.66  Sankara  says: 
Unless  there  be  some  principle  running  through  everything  and 
abiding  through  all  the  three  periods  of  time  or  some  unchanging 
witness  of  all  there  can  be  no  human  dealing  involving 
remembrance,  recognition,  etc.  which  are  contingent  on  past 
impressions  that  are  stored  up  in  conformity  with  environment, 
time  and  causation.67 

The  Atman  is  within  all  (. sarvantara );68  the  elements  perform  their 
activities  through  the  pervasive  presence  ( avesavasat )  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  alone66.  Brahman  not  only  pervades  but  illumines  everything. 
Whatever  is  pervei  ved,  is  perveived  through  the  light  of  Brahman; 
Brahman  reveals  all  others.70  All  those  which  shine-  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  lightning,  fire  etc.  shine  according  as  the  Supreme  Lord  shines.71 
Further,  according  to  Sankara,  Brahman  unifies  the  whole  creation; 
the  reality  of  creation  is  in  the  sense  of  homogeneity  ( ekarasata )  with 
Brahman.72  The  creation  is  real  in  the  homogeneity  of  Atman;  the 
creation  is  real  as  His/  Her  essence,  and  this  is  how  it  is  unified  in 
Him/  Her.73  The  Supreme  Brahman  is  the  repository  (ay  a  tan  am)  of 
heaven  and  earth:  He/  She  alone  holds  together  (vidharanatva)  the 
universe.74 

(e)  An  Integral  God-human -Nature  relationship 

Advaita  Vedanta  stands  for  an  integral  God-human-Nature 
relationship.  It  destroys  the  distorted  notions  of  God  as  alienated  from 
humans  and  the  universe,  of  humans  as  alienated  from  God  and 
universe,  of  the  universe  as  alienated  from  God  and  humans.  Perception 
as  a  source  of  valid  knowledge  ( pramana )  is  the  proclamation  of  this 
fact.  "  Perception  teaches  us,  first  of  all76  that  these  is  an  unbroken 
continuum  between  living  beings  and  the  external  World.  Humans  are 
integrally  related  to  the  world  in  which  they  live.  This  is  because  the 
material  world  as  well  as  the  material  body  are  constituted  by  the 
same  five  elements  ( pahcabhuta )  and  each  indriya  (sense-organ)  is 
composed  of  the  same  element,  the  quality  of  which  is  sensed  by  it. 
Thef  ive  elements  earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  ether  have  the  qualities  of 
smell,  taste,  colour  or  rupa,  touch  and  sound  respectively;  and  the  five 
indriyas  which  receive  the  impression  of  these  qualities  are  themselves 
constituted  by  these  elements  respectively  i.e.  nose  is  composed  of 
earth,  tongue  is  composed  water,  eye  is  composed  fire,  skin  is  composed 
of  air  and  ear  is  composed  of  ether.  Thus  sense-perception  is  not 
something  accidental,  rather  it  is  the  expression  of  the  solidarity  that 
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exists  between  humans  and  Nature.  We  are  one  with  the  world  and 
Advaita  affirms  this  fact  through  perception.  Perception  affirms  that 
we  cannot  but  be  integrally  related  to  the  Universe.  The  moment  we 
are  alienated  from  Nature,  there  will  occur  distortions  not  only  in  us, 
but  in  Nature  as  well  and  the  exploitation  of  Nature  will  only  result  in 
our  self-destruction. 

Perception  is  not  only  the  affirmation  of  the  integral  relation  that 
exists  between  humans  and  Nature,  but  also,  secondly,  is  the  affirmation 
of  the  integral  relation  that  exists  between  the  Atman,  humans  and 
Nature,  according  to  Advita  Vedanta.77  The  Atman  in  its  transcendent 
aspect  of  self-shining  consciousness  is  responsible  for  the  immediacy 
that  we  experience  in  perception.  In  all  knowledge  there  is  present 
the  self-shining  transcendent  light  of  Atman  who  imparts  His/  Her 
immediacy  to  the  object  and  the  knowledge  of  the  object.  It  is  the 
Atman  who  reveals  the  objects.  In  perception  the  object  whose  form 
the  antahkarana  takes  is  revealed  through  the  light  of  the  Atman.  In 
the  perception  of  an  external  object  the  mind  ( manas  ox  antahkarana) 
goes  out  to  the  object  through  indriyas  or  senses  and  on  reaching  the 
object  the  mind  assumes  its  form.  The  mind  is  unconscious  and  so  its 
modification  into  the  form  of  the  object  alone  cannot  result  in 
knowledge.  The  modification  or  vrtti  of  the  mind  is  always  illumined 
by  the  Atman  who  is  pure  consciousness  and  witness  (saksin).  Atman, 
pervades,  illumines  and  unifies  all  the  layers  and  levels  of  human 
personality  and  the  material  world  and  perception  as  a  source  of  valid 
knowledge  is  an  affirmation  of  this  good  news  proclaimed  by  Advaita 
Vedanta. 

God  is  with  us;  there  is  no  gulf  existing  between  God  as  our 
Innermost  Atman,  us  and  the  universe.  There  is  no  gulf  between  God, 
humans  and  Nature;  the  gulf  exists  only  in  the  ignorance  and  arrogance 
of  a  person  who  deliberately  wants  to  create  such  a  gulf.  Advaita 
stands  for  the  method  of  integration  of  Reality  and  not  for  separation 
and  disintegration.78  God  is  being  revealed  in  and  through  Creation. 
History  is  the  manifestation  of  God’s  presence;  Nature  is  the 
manifestation  of  God's  presence;  and  humans  are  the  manifestations 
of  God's  presence. 

In  Advaitic  understanding,  Nature  acts  on  human  person  as  of  her 
own  cosmic  element,  and  human  life  is  a  mode  of  her  operation  obeying 
the  dynamics  of  a  natural  law;  in  other  words,  human  person  is 
structurally  one  with  Nature.79  If  that  is  so,  human  actions  on  Nature 
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have  to  reciprocate  this  approach;  endeavours  for  development  have 
to  be  for  the  development  of  Nature.  Modem  Indian  thinkers  endorse 
this  Advaitic  approach  in  their  own  way.  Thus  we  may  recall  here 
that  according  to  Gandhiji80  all  property  belongs  to  society  and  one 
has  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  it;  trusteeship  involves  decentralisation  of 
ownership.  Under  the  Gandhian  economic  order,  the  character  of 
production  should  be  derermined  by  social  necessity  and  not  by 
personal  whim  or  greed.  Sri  Aurobindo  invites  us  to  experience 
integrally  the  supernatural  in  Nature,  the  Spirit  in  Matter,  as  there  is 
an  involution  of  the  Supernatural,  the  Spirit  in  Nature,  matter.  Because 
of  this  involution  or  descent,  there  is  the  evolution  or  ascent  of  Nature 
to  Spirit  and  the  process  of  social  development  has  to  be  conceived  in 
this  perspective  of  transformation.81  Here  we  should  also  remember 
that  the  corpus  of  values  which  the  Indian  society  historically,  has 
generally  held  fast  to  are  “an  awareness  of  the  unity  of  all  life  and 
reverence  for  life,  a  constant  concern  for  achieving  a  harmony  between 
means  and  ends  and  a  general  attitude  of  tolerance  for  varying 
manifestation  of  thought  patterns  and  life  style”.82 

3.  Concluding  Observations 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  point  our  that  there  is  no  dichotomy 
between  Vedic  and  Vedantic  thought  on  Nature,  but  only  a  progressive 
movement.  Already  in  the  Rgveda  Samhita  the  great  idea  of  universal 
unity  is  foreshadowed.  The  idea  that  everything  which  we  see  in  Nature 
and  which  the  people  conceive  as  ‘gods',  in  reality  is  only  the  expression 
of  the  One,  that  all  plurality  is  only  imaginary,  is  already  clearly 
expressed  in  the  famous  verse  “the  one  reality  is  called  by  the  wise  in 
different  ways...  (Ekaim sad  vipra bahudlia vcidanti)” .83  It  may  be 
said  that  from  Veda  to  Advaita  Vedanta  to  the  present-day  world-  life 
we  are  completing  a  circle  from  Nature  to  God  to  Nature;  Nature  of 
the  present-day  concentration  being  a  transfigured  Nature  in  terms  of 
God  who  is  her  Being  as  expounded  by  Advaita  Vedanta.  Integral 
God  human-nature  relationship  (cosmotherandrisam)  is  the  gospel  of 
both  Vedic  and  Vedantic  dharma.  Orderliness  (rta)  in  Nature  is  the 
starting  point  of  dharma  and  our  progress  is  through  consecration, 
concentration  and  collabration  as  well  as  through  the  Upanisads,  Gita 
and  Advaita  Vedanta. 

If  that  is  so,  Indian  Christian  theology  and  spirituality  of  Nature 
has  to  evolve  from  a  Vedic- Vedantic  vision.  What  we  can  receive 
profitably,  first  of  all,  is  an  Advaita  Vedantic  notion  of  God  where  God 
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is  totally  involved  in  Nature,  history  and  human  life.  It  is  the  Supreme 
Atman  as  concieved  by  Sankara's  Advaita  Vedanta  who  is  totally 
involved  in  Nature,  history  and  human  life  because  it  is  He/  She  who 
is  the  Cause  and  Innermost  Self  of  all;  it  is  He/  She  who  is  the  total 
Cause  and  involved  in  the  deepest  levels  of  the  whole  creation.  And 
thus  He/  She  correctly  represents  the  loving  God  revealed  in  Jesus. 
Brahman  as  Pure  Consciousness  is  the  Witness  and  Self  of  all  and 
He/  She  pervades,  illumines  and  unifies  the  totality  of  the  human  person 
as  well  as  the  totality  of  the  creation.  This  truth  clearly  explains  the 
notion  of  God  as  revealed  by  Jesus,  the  God  involved  in  human  life, 
history  and  Nature.  Advaita  correctly  represents  Indian  Christian 
theology  and  spirituality  because  in  it  the  ecological,  historical  and 
social  dimensions  are  theologically  asserted  and  thus  the  ontological 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  Being  is  properly  related  to  the 
problems  of  life  on  earth,  of  life  in  relation  to  earth. 

Secondly.  Advaita  Vedantic  understanding  of  human-  Nature 
relationship  inspires  the  construction  of  an  Indian  Christian  human- 
Nature  relationship.  There  is  an  inseparable  relation  between  humans 
and  Nature  because  the  material  world  as  well  as  the  material  body 
are  constituted  by  the  same  five  elements  (pancabhuta)  and  each 
indriya  (sense-organ)  is  composed  of  the  same  element,  the  quality  of 
which  is  sensed  by  it.  Perception  as  a  source  of  valid  knowledge 
(pramana)  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  unbroken  continuum  between 
living  beings  and  the  external  world.  We  are  integrally  related  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Human  person  is  structurally  one  with  Nature. 
Indian  Christian  thought  through  Advaita  Vedanta  proclaims  the  truth 
that  the  moment  we  are  alienated  from  Nature,  there  will  occur 
distortions  in  us  as  well  as  Nature  and  the  exploitation  of  Nature  in  the 
name  of  development  will  only  result  in  our  self-destruction.  It  is  the 
development  of  Nature  which  is  our  development. 

In  such  a  frame  work  of  Advaita  Vedantic  insights  Indian  Christian 
theology  and  spirituality  can  fall  back  upon  the  Rgvedic  procedure  to 
creat  gods  out  of  Nature;  and  development  today  should  mean  creating 
gods  out  of  Nature  and  worshipping  them  in  succession,  each  as  the 
highest  (henotheism),  as  the  Vedic  people  did.84  Modem  humans  have 
to  struggle  hard  to  regain  the  lost  worshipful  attitude  toward  Nature. 
The  gods  which  we  are  able  to  create  in  Nature  all  will  in  turn  point  to 
the  One  Supreme  Reality  which  is  Innermost  in  us  and  Nature  and 
thus  development  through  Nature  in  the  Indian  Christian  perspective 
leads  us  to  Self-realisation  which  is  liberation. 
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Part  -  II 

SERMONS  AS  SOURCES  OF  A 
CONTEXTUAL  SPIRITUALITY 


1 

WORD/WISDOM  1IM 
HINDU  CHRISTIAN  TRADITIONS 


I  thank  God  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  come  together  to 
experience  the  presence  of  the  One  God. 

In  the  later  Puranic  literature  Goddess  Saraswati  is  the  daughter 
of  Goddess  Durga.  The  Vedas  knew  her  as  a  river,  invoked  together 
with  Ilia  and  Bharat!,  and  also  as  Vac  or  logos  as  she  is  called  in 
Brahmanas.  The  river  Saraswati  may  have  been  the  river  along  whose 
banks  Vedic  and  Brahmanical  culture  had  disseminated  and  this 
associated  her  inseperably  with  learning,  until  she  actually  became 
the  goddess  of  learning  in  the  Puranic  age.  Vac  or  word  in  Indian 
mythology  is  the  sacrificial  formula  which  calls  forth  the  cosmos  out 
of  chaos;  Vac  as  Saraswati  is  the  Manasakanya  of  Brahman,  who 
came  out  of  Brahman's  head  (i.e.,  thought)  (Matsya  Purana).  In  the 
Brahmanas  the  identity  between  Vac  and  Brahman  is  firmly  established. 
Satapata  Brahmana  says  that  Brahman  is  Vac  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  the  truth  or  the  essence  of  Vac.  (11.1 .4. 10).  Vac  becomes  now  the 
companion  of  the  Supreme  Lord,  Prajapati,  through  which  he  creates 
all  that  is.  Prajapati  who  is  also  the  Lord  of  the  Word,  Vacaspati  creates 
by  saying  the  word  bhuh,  and  it  is.  Vac  is  the  greatness,  the  might,  of 
Prajapati  and  finally  is  identical  with  him  (Sat.  Br.  VI.  11.9;  V.  1.1.16; 
IX.  1.6. 3;  1 1. 2.4.4;  V.  1.5.6).  Saraswati  in  thus  Vac  or  Word  or  logos. 
Saraswati  is  thus  both  Vac  (Word)  and  Wisdom. 


Address  at  Interreligious  Group  meeting  in  Calcutta  on  1-2-1998  on 
the  occasion  of  Saraswati  Puja. 
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In  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (i.e.,  Proverbs.  Job, 
Ecclesiastes,  Sirach  and  Wisdom)  we  see  a  personification  of  Wisdom. 
The  Lady  Wisdom  is  “the  self-revelation  of  creation”.  It  is  the  mysterious 
“order”  in  the  world  which  addresses  humanity.  But  simultaneously, 
she  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  the  Lord  from  whom  she  originates. 
Her  authority  also  suggests  that  she  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the 
revelation  of  God,  not  merely  the  self-revelation  of  creation.  She  is 
the  divine  summons  issued  in  and  through  creation,  one  who  finds  her 
delight  among  the  humans  God  has  created.  Lady  Wisdom,  then,  is  a 
communication  of  God,  through  creation,  to  humans. 

Dabar  or  word  of  God  is  a  related  aspect  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  ancient  Near  East  the  spoken  word  was  conceived  of  as  a 
distinct  entity  laden  with  power.  This  was  eminently  true  of  the  divine 
word  .  The  divine  word  was  conceived  as  a  creative  force  inducing 
the  world  into  existence.  In  the  Old  Testament  “the  word  of  Yahweh” 
designates  the  prophetic  word.  The  prophetic  word  is  the  reception  of 
a  positive  dynamic  reality  that  arises  from  the  power  of  the  person  of 
Yahweh  and  compels  the  prophet  to  speak  (Amos  3.8).  The  word  is 
an  entity  endowed  with  power  that  effects  the  thing  signified  by  the 
word.  The  word  of  Yahweh  is  the  essential  operative  agent  in  the 
history  of  Israel  from  the  first  act  of  the  creative  process. 

The  Greek  term  logos  or  word  can  indicate  either  discourse  or 
reason.  This  term  is  important  because  Christ  is  understood  as  the 
Logos,  first,  in  the  prologue  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John  (1.1- 
18)  and  secondly  in  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let  us 
see  this  first  aspect  first.  The  gospel  according  to  St.John  Ch.  1.1-5 
read:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  word  (Logos)  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  all 
things  were  made  through  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life  and  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  overcome 
it”.  In  order  to  understand  this  passage  we  may  have  to  understand 
the  background  of  the  logos  concept. 

In  Greek  philosophy  the  concept  is  first  found  in  Heraclitus  (5th 
C.B.C.E.),  as  the  unifying,  rational  principle  holding  together  a  world 
which  is  in  perpetual  flux.  Lor  the  Stocics  (c.300  B.C.E.  onwards), 
the  Logos  was  the  active,  unifying  principle  of  the  universe  and  the 
source  of  all  existing  things,  through  the  logoi  spermatikoi ,  the  seeds 
from  which  things  come  into  being.  The  Logos  was  also  the  natural 
law  in  accord  with  which  people  had  to  live.  In  the  Hellenistic  Judaism 
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of  Philo,  the  term  Logos  or  Word  denoted  the  instrument  by  which  the 
world  was  created,  and  represented  a  bridge  between  a  transcendent 
God  and  the  material  world. 

From  the  Old  Testament  perspective  the  concept  Logos  evoked 
God’s  word  that  called  creation  into  being  (Gen.  1. 1  -3;  Ps  33.6,9),  the 
revelatory  word  that  came  to  the  prophets  (Je  1.4,  1 1 ;  2. 1 )  and  was 
preached  by  them  (Je.  2.4;  7.2);  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  law 
(Ps.  119.9.  1 05);  and  the  word  as  God’s  agent  of  salvation  (Ps.  1 07.20) 
or  of  Judgement  (Je.23.29;  Ho.6.5),  that  would  accomplish  its  puipose 
(Is. 55. 1 1 ).  It  probably  also  contained  echoes  of  the  concept  of  Wisdom 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Pro. 8. 22-3 1 )  which  we  already  have  seen. 

So  this  is  the  background  of  the  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.John.  Though  this  background  is  important, 
John  breaks  decisively  with  the  Greek  concepts  and  goes  well  beyond 
the  Old  Testament  perspective  by  affirming  the  personal  pre-existence 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  He  identifies  Christ  as  the  divine 
Logos,  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  who  is  the  light  of  humans  and 
yet  rejected,  who  became  flesh  or  human  person  to  enable  people  to 
become  children  of  God. 

Coming  to  the  second  aspect  i.e.,  the  interpretation  of  Logos  or 
Word  in  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  we  may  note  that  the  Logos 
concept  was  important  in  the  early  formulations  of  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  Godhead.  The  Apologists  of  the  Church,  using  the  Greek 
concept  of  logos  sought  to  maintain  both  monotheism  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Christ  was  understood  to  have  been  the  immanent  reason 
of  the  Father,  who  came  forth  as  the  uttered  word  before  creation, 
being  generated  then,  although  already  existent  in  the  Father  and 
became  human  person  in  the  Incarnation. 

The  Logos  was  understood  by  the  Church  fathers  as  revealer  and 
inteipreter  of  the  invisible,  transcendent  God  the  Father;  as  the  rational 
principle  in  God  related  to  human  person’s  reason;  and  as  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Father  God,  thus  maintaining  the  unity  of 
word  and  deed  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  understanding  of  God’s 
word. 

Thus  it  is  very  clear  that,  in  our  dialogical  existence  as  Hindus  and 
Christians  in  the  one  human  community,  we  can  thank  God  for  the 
common  and  complementary  experiences  we  have  regarding  Goddess 
Saraswati  and  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God. 


2 

THE  MEANING  OF  RESURRECTION 

FOR  US  TODAY 

The  gospel  according  to  St.John.  20.26-28  read:  ‘The  doors  were 
shut,  but  Jesus  came  and  stood  among  them,  and  said  ‘Peace  be  with 
you' .  Then  lie  said  to  Thomas,  put  your  finger  here,  and  see  my  hands; 
and  put  out  your  hand,  and  place  it  in  my  side;  do  not  be  faithless,  but 
believing.  Thomas  answered  him  ‘My  Lord  and  my  Godf\ 

Our  Lord’s  appearance  to  Thomas  (Jn  20.24-29)  is  an  interesting 
story  related  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  is  important  for  us 
Indians  as  St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle  to  India,  who  communicated 
the  gospel  to  us  in  total  faithfulness  till  his  martyrdom  in  India.  While 
Luke  24.39-43  lengthens  the  demonstration  of  the  resurrected  Jesus’ 
physical  identity  with  the  crucified  in  response  to  disbelief,  John  creates 
a  separate  story  of  Jesus'  appearance  to  Thomas.  Some  of  the  elements 
in  the  story  are  all  characteristically  Johannine.  There  is  a  summons 
to  become  a  believer  in  verse  27;  Thomas’  confession  ‘my  Lord  my 
God  we  get  in  verse  28  and  in  verse  29,  is  the  blessing  on  future 
believers.  Thomas'  confession  is  the  culmination  of  the  Johannine 
Gospels'  Christology,  since  it  acknowledges  the  crucified/  exalted  Jesus 
as  “Lord  and  God".  Ofcourse  there  are  other  acclamation  in  the  gospel 
according  to  St.John,  like  Rabbi,  Son  of  God,  King  of  Israel  (1 .49); 
Saviour  of  the  world  (4.42);  Holy  one  of  God  (6.69),  Lord.  Christ, 
(11.27)  and  the  one  who  came  from  God  (16.30).  Thomas  is 
reprimanded  for  demanding  such  a  sign  before  he  will  believe.  He 
should  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  word  which  has  been  spoken  to  him 
by  others.  The  concluding  blessing  is  that  all  those  who  have  believed 
without  seeing  have  a  faith  which  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  of 
the  first  disciples.  Their  faith  is  grounded  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
through  the  Spirit. 

In  resuirection  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  conquering  death,  as  returning 
immortal  in  glory  and  power.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  portrayed 
as  the  supreme  intervention  of  God  in  human  existence,  the  supreme 
miracle.  It  is  presented  as  the  principal  apllogetic  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  passion,  death  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  constitute  one  indissoluble  action  for  human  salvation  St. Paul 
recognised  in  Romans  4.25  that  Jesus  was  our  justification.  “The  life 
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to  which  Jesus  was  restored  through  the  resurrection  was  eternal  life 
and  this  he  can  now  share  with  those  who  believe  in  him.  It  is  with  this 
theological  understanding  Paul,  exclaimed  in  lCor.15.14,  ‘If  Christ 
has  not  been  raised,  then  our  preaching  is  in  vain'. 

By  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  New  Testament  authors  are  thinking 
of  transformation  of  the  body  rather  than  revivification  of  the  coipse. 
What  died  was  perishable,  weak  and  mortal;  what  rises  is  imperishable, 
glorious  and  immortal;  “It  is  sown  a  physical  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body”  (1  Cor.  15.44).  According  to  the  Biblical  evidence,  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  there  is  an  element  of  continuity  and  an  element 
of  change  and  spiritualization.  Some  thing  occurred  through  which  the 
disciples  in  those  appearances  were  confronted  with  a  reality  which 
can  only  be  expressed  in  symbolic  and  metaphorical  way  as  the  hope 
beyond  death,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  we  should  clearly 
note  that  only  the  name  we  give  to  this  event  is  symbolic,  metaphorical, 
but  not  the  reality  of  the  event  itself.  The  reality  of  the  event  is  a 
believer’s  central  experience. 

The  important  question  before  us  today  is,  how  can  we  share  in 
the  experience  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  we  may  answer 
this  question  in  the  following  manner:  We  should  understand  that  a 
life  for  others  is  a  resurrected  life.  Jesus’  life  was  a  life  totally 
given  for  others  and  hence  his  life  naturally  continues  in  others.  Jesus 
lives  in  others;  Jesus  cannot  but  live  in  others.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  our  notice  a  portion  from  Boris  Pasternak’s 
famous  novel  Doctor  Zivago.  The  young  medical  student  Yura,  (the 
future  Doctor  Zivago)  is  at  the  death  bed  of  his  would-be  mother-in- 
law.  She  is  terrified  to  face  death  and  asks  the  talented  Yura  to  say 
something  to  set  her  mind  at  peace.  Yura  then  delivers  a  long  speech 
to  his  own  astonishment.  He  says  :  “Resurrection  in  the  crude  form  in 
which  it  is  preached  for  the  consolation  of  the  weak,  the  idea  doesn’t 
appeal  to  me. . .  But  all  the  time  life,  always  one  and  the  same. ..fills 
the  universe  and  is  renewed  at  every  moment  in  innumerable 
combinations  and  metamorphoses...  What  will  happen  to  your 
consciousness?  What  are  you?  What  are  you  conscious  of  in  yourself? 
It  is  always  in  some  external,  active  manifestation  of  yourself  that  you 
can  come  across  your  identity.. .  in  the  work  of  your  hands,  in  your 
family,  in  other  people.  And  now  look,  you  in  others  are  yourself,  your 
soul,  this  is  what  you  are.  This  is  what  your  consciousness  has  lived 
and  breathed  on  and  enjoyed  throughout  your  life-your  soul,  your 
immortality,  your  life  in  others...  you  have  always  been  in  others  and 
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you  will  remain  in  others.  And  what  does  it  matter  to  you  if  later  on  it 
is  called  your  memory?  This  will  be  you-the  you  that  enters  the  future 
and  becomes  a  part  of  it”. 

Jesus  in  others  is  the  resurrected  Jesus.  Jesus’  life  in  others  is  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  Jesus  was  working  throughout  his  life  for  the 
others,  for  their  health  and  wholeness;  for  their  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  fulness  of  life.  He  toiled  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  rule  of  God,  and  its  eschatological  fulfilment,  and  thus 
gave  us  the  hope  for  a  future  which  is  present  here  and  now.  He  gave 
us  a  new  ethics,  the  ethics  of  total  love  for  others.  He  manifested 
God’s  love  for  the  world.  How  can  then  such  a  person  die  and  vanish? 
Is  it  possible  for  God’s  love  to  vanish  from  the  world?  No.  It  is  not 
possible.  The  world  may  vanish,  the  humans  may  vanish,  but  not  the 
love  for  others,  the  love  of  Jesus  for  others.  Jesus',  death  on  the  cross 
was  the  manifestation  of  his  total  life  in  others  and  his  resurrection  is 
its  ratification. 

In  this  Easter  season  let  us  then  self  examine  whether  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  continuing  in  us  or  not.  Do  we  experience  the  life  imparted  by 
Jesus  or  are  we  deliberately  trying  to  bury  the  risen  Lord?  But  one 
thing  is  true  even  if  we  try  our  level  best  we  will  not  be  able  to  bury 
the  risen  Lord.  Jesus  will  reestablish  his  life  in  us,  because  his  life 
given  for  others  was  total.  His  resurrection  was  total.  True  it  is  not 
only  in  us,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  world  we  see  aspects  of  death 
and  darkness.  But  we  have  the  hope  that  Jesus  will  reestablish  his  life 
in  all  those  areas  of  death  and  darkness.,  because  his  life  given  for 
others  was  total.  We  will  see  then  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  all  those 
areas.  We  will  see  the  ressurection  of  Jesus  in  Palestine,  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict;  we  will  see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  India;  we  will 
see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  political  and  economic  perceptions 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  we  will  see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
in  the  unipolar  world  to  counter  oppression  and  injustice  rampant  in  it. 
We  will  see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  new  economic  policy  of 
India  in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary  corrections  and  directions.  We 
will  see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  life  of  the  church  here  and 
world  over.  We  will  see  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  our  families  and 
above  all  in  our  lives.  Because  Jesus’  life  siven  for  others  was  total. 
May  God  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  help  us  to  experience 
this  Jesus’  life  given  for  others  which  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 


3 

THE  DIVERSE  POSSIBLE 
IMAGES  OF  JESUS 


“John  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus  coming  toward  him,  and  said,  ‘Behold, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world’”.  John  1 .29. 
The  theme  for  our  reflection  and  meditation  is  The  Diverse  Possible 
Images  of  Jesus. 

Since  the  fourth  Gospel  does  not  stress  atonement  for  sin  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  John  the  Baptist’s 
affirmation  hat  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  reflects  an  earlier  tradition  in  the  community.  In  1  John  3.5 
also  we  see  the  interpretation  that  Jesus'  death  was  an  atonement  for 
sin.  Jesus  as  the  “lamb”  probably  represents  a  primitive  Christian 
combination  of  two  images.  No.l.  The  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah 
52.13-53.12,  who  is  led  to  slaughter  like  a  lamb  and  bears  our  sins. 
Is. 53. 7  says  “He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened 
not  his  mouth;  like  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  like  a  sheep 
that  before  its  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth”.  And 
Is.53.4  and  5  further  state:  “Surely  he  has  borne  our  griefs  and  earned 
our  sorrows;  yet  we  esteemed  him  stricken,  smitten  by  God,  and 
afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities;  upon  him  was  the  chastisement  that  made  us  whole, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed”.  Jesus  as  lamb  thus  represents  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah.  No. 2.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  conceived  as 
that  of  the  Passover  lamb.  Jn.  1 9.36  says  “for  theses  things  took  place 
that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  ‘not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken’”. 
This  passage  intends  to  parallel  Jesus  with  the  Passover  lamb.  About 
the  Passover  lamb  Exodos  1 2.46  says:  “you  shall  not  break  a  bone  of 
it”.  Numbers  9.12  again  says  “they  shall  leave  none  of  it  until  the 
morning,  nor  break  a  borne  of  it;  according  to  all  the  statute  for  the 
Passover  they  shall  keep  it”.  1  Cor.5.7  and  8  show  that  this  interpretation 
of  Jesus',  death  as  that  of  a  Passover  lamb  is  an  early  one.  These 
verses  read  thus:  “Cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new 
lump,  as  you  really  are  unleavened.  For  Christ,  our  paschal  lamb,  has 
been  sacrificed.  Let  us,  therefore,  celebrate  the  festival,  not  with  the 
old  leaven,  the  leaven  of  malice  and  evil,  but  with  the  unleavened 
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bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Jesus  as  lamb  thus  represents  not  only 
the  Suffering  Servant  but  also  the  Passover  lamb. 

The  Interpretation  is  that  Jesus  the  lamb  of  God  was  sacrificed 
for  the  atonement  of  our  sins.  1  Peter  1.18  and  19  which  we  read 
today  state:  “You  know  that  you  were  ransomed  from  the  futile  ways 
inherited  from  your  fathers,  not  with  perishable  things  such  as  silver 
or  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  like  that  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  or  spot”.  In  the  Jewish  concept  of  sacrifice,  blood  represents 
life.  Ephesians  1 .7  says  “In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace 
which  he  lavished  upon  us”.  Colossians  1.13  and  14  read  thus:  “God 
has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  darkness  and  transferred  us  to 
the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  son,  in  whom  we  have  redemption,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins”.  Hebrews  9.12-14  say  that  Christ  entered  once 
for  all  into  the  Holy  Place  taking  not  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves  but 
his  own  blood,  thus  securing  an  eternal  redemption.  The  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  to  God, 
purifies  human  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
Rom. 3. 22-25  show  that:  “For  there  is  no  distinction;  since  all  have 
sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  they  are  justified  by  his  grace 
as  a  gift,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
put  forward  as  an  expiation  by  his  blood,  to  be  received  by  faith”. 
Thus  the  affirmation  that  ‘Jesus  is  the  lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world’  reflects  a  very  early  Christian  tradition  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  that  we  raise  the  question  of 
the  relevance  of  such  an  image  of  Jesus  as  ‘the  lamb  of  God  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world’  in  the  Indian  context.  Is  this  image 
meaningful  for  us?  This  Judeo-Christian  juridical  imagery  may  appear 
quite  repugnant  or  peiplexing  to  many  Extra-Christians  of  our  country. 
The  writings  of  some  of  the  Christian  converts  from  Hinduism  like 
H. A. Krishna  Pillai,  P.Chenchiah  and  Subba  Rao  for  example  have 
expressed  concern  over  this  matter.  In  the  view  of  Chenchiah  we  can 
never  get  to  the  heart  of  Christianity  by  way  of  juridical  theology.  To 
interpret  Jesus  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and  propitiation  or  law.  offence 
and  punishment  which  is  juridical  theology,  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Jesus  to  the  ideology  of  Judaism  or  the  political  ideology  of  the  state 
of  Rome.  H.A.  Krishna  Pillai’s  thought  during  his  conversion  experience 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  already  shown  the  difficulty  an  Indian 
faces  with  regard  to  atonement  theory.  In  understanding  the  work  of 
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Christ  he  expressed  the  function  of  Jesus  as  realeasing  precious  life 
for  humanity  and  making  people  his  devotees.  Jesus  was  understood 
by  him  as  the  most  decisive  paradigm  case  of  radical  recentring  of  life 
in  the  true  Self.  K.Subba  Rao  again  experienced  and  expounded  the 
death  on  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  as  self-sacrifice,  as  dying  to  the 
body  and  ego  as  well  as  to  the  material  world.  Jesus’  self-sacrifice  is 
the  way,  the  truth  and  life  for  us  to  follow  today.  Over  against  the 
atonement  theories  the  present  author  has  also  experienced  and 
interpreted  the  function  of  Jesus  as  to  re-present  the  all  pervasive 
illuminative  and  unifying  power  of  the  Supreme  Atman;  as  to  manifest 
that  the  Supreme  Brahman  as  pure  consciousness  is  the  Witness  and 
Self  of  all;  and  as  to  proclaim  the  eternally  present  human  liberation. 

Also  we  should  note  that  the  Neo-Vedantic  Christology  is  the 
supreme  example  from  India  for  the  fact  that  Indians  cannot  find  any 
meaning  in  the  atonement  theories.  According  to  the  Swamijis 
Vivekananda,  Abhedananda  and  Ranganathanada  the  atonement 
theory  is  a  distortion  of  the  gospel  of  God  in  Jesus.  What  Jesus  does  is 
to  show  us  the  way  to  become  perfect,  show  us  our  true  nature  which 
is  divine,  to  bring  us  to  realization  which  involves  the  regaining  of  the 
lost  selfhood.  Thus  the  function  of  Jesus  is  reconceived  in  Neo-Vedantic 
Christology.  Accordingly,  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  also 
attains  new  meanings.  People  like  S.Radhakrishnan,  Swami 
Akhilananda  and  Swami  Satprakashananda  are  the  reinterpreters  here. 
Cross  signifies  dying  to  the  lower  self  and  resurrection  means  rising 
to  the  higher  universal  Self.  Cross  is  the  expression  of  spiritual  power 
or  soul  force  through  which  alone  we  can  conquer  evil.  Cross  is  the 
very  perfection  of  the  teaching  of  non-resistence  of  evil.  According 
to  Neo-Vedantic  Christology,  following  the  example  of  Jesus,  we  can 
also  die  and  resurrect  and  Jesus  can  of  course  help  us  in  our  this 
endeavour. 

Hence  the  lesson  we  learn  from  today’s  theme  is,  about  the 
significance  of  plurality  of  images  of  Jesus.  No  one  image  can  be 
thought  to  be  the  exclusive  portrayal  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  but 
each  one  does  contribute  to  an  overall  picture.  The  Bible  is  filled  with 
many  images  of  Jesus  and  they  inspire  us  to  search  for  new  images  of 
him  from  our  own  particular  hermeneutical  contexts.  As  students  of 
theology  we  are  called  to  engage  in  the  creative  endeavour  of 
developing  new  images  of  Jesus  as  well  as  reinterpreting  the  old  ones 
in  order  to  make  them  relevant. 
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Divers  Indian  religious  experiences  can  enrich  us  with  new  images 
of  Jesus.  Our  struggle  against  injustice  and  oppression  of  various  kind 
can  help  us  to  arrive  at  new  images  of  Jesus.  The  contexts  of  religious 
pluralism,  ecological  crisis,  issues  related  to  women,  dalits  and  tribals 
and  the  like  in  India,  give  birth  to  new  images  of  Jesus.  And  so  let  our 
prayer  today  be,  “loving  Jesus,  help  us  to  understand  an  experience 
you  in  a  novel  way;  help  us  to  add  one  more  colour  to  your  loving 
unfinished  portrait  by  humanity  of  all  ages  and  help  us  to  transform 
ourselves  in  that  process  of  communication  with  you;  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Amen”. 


4 

GOD'S  JUDGEMENT  AS 
SELF  •  JUDGEMENT 


The  theme  for  our  meditation  is  “Some  Indian  reflections  on 
theodicy  or  God’s  just  judgment.  We  shall  address  this  theme  in  terms 
of  2  Peter;  the  central  issue  addressed  by  the  second  epistle  of  Peter 
(2Peter  3.8- 1 8)  is  the  problem  of  theodicy,  God’s  providence  and  just 
judgment,  along  with  the  delay  of  Christ's  parousia,  second  coming. 
The  issue  is  God’s  just  judgment,  notjustaChristology,  the  concern  is 
with  theodicy,  not  simply  the  parousia.  No  Gnostic  myths,  terms,  or 
argument  are  mentioned  or  refuted  in  the  letter;  rather  the  occasion  is 
a  typical  debate  over  God’s  providence  and  just  judgment.  2Peter 
should  be  viewed  along  side  1 st  cent.  Greek  and  Jewish  debates  about 
God’s  providence  and  judgment;  we  know  of  standard  attacks  on 
theodicy  from  Epicureans  and  Jewish  heretics  who  argue  that  there  is 
no  providence  in  God:  there  is  no  judgment  in  God;  and  there  is  no 
afterlife  and  therefore  there  is  no  rewards  and  punishments  after  death. 
2  Peter  reflects  this  polemic  and  responds  in  traditional  apologies. 
Propably  written  around  the  turn  of  the  1  st  century,  2  Peter  claims  to 
be  a  "Catholic"  letter,  confirming  traditional  doctrine  for  all  churches 
everywhere  for  all  times. 

According  to  the  letter.  God  has  gifted  us  with  membership  in  His 
covenant,  and  in  this  covenant  one  finds  all  things  necessary  to  life 
and  holiness.  This  is  a  call  to  new  and  special  world,  God’s  own  realm 
of  glory  and  excellence.  Ii  transforms  Christians  from  a  corrupt,  passing 
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world  to  a  holy  and  permanent  world.  A  true  insider  of  the  covenant 
has  a  correct  knowledge  of  God  which  includes  both  a  correct  doctrine 
of  C  iod's  just  judgment  and  Jesus'  parousia;  and  a  good  theology  has 
to  lead  to  good  ethics.  Jesus'  transfiguration  which  Peter  witnessed  is 
interpreted  as  pointing  to  parousia,  as  a  prophacy  of  parousia  and 
false  teachers  are  like  Israel's  false  prophets.  The  author,  in  refuting 
false  teachers,  gives  classic  examples  of  divine  judgment  and  salvation 
in  the  past.  God  saves  Noah  and  Lot,  but  punishes  Noah's  generation, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  well  as  the  angels  when  they  sinned.  God 
justly  rescues  the  just  but  holds  the  wicked  for  judgment.  If  God  did 
not  spare  these  figures  in  the  past,  then  justjudgment  should  be  expected 
in  the  present.  Those  who  deny  God’s  judgment  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
lawlessness  and  immorality.  The  false  teachers  objected  to  the  parousia 
prophecies  by  denying  both  God's  judgment  as  well  as  God's  action  in 
creation.  But  the  apology  for  the  promise  of  the  parousia  rests  on  the 
traditional  Jewish  doctrines  of  God's  powers,  creative  and  executive. 
Just  as  God  has  power  to  create,  so  he  has  power  to  judge.  God's 
delay  in  judgment  should  not  be  seen  as  an  argument  against  theodicy, 
but  a  divine  forbearance  to  sinners.  God,  who  is  both  creator  and 
executive  of  the  world,  is  both  merciful  andjust,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  God's  forbearance  to  sinners.  The  author  makes  an  affinnation  of 
the  sure  but  unknowable  coming  of  Jesus.  At  his  coming  all  creation- 
heavens,  intermediate  elements,  and  earth-will  pass  away.  The  fiery 
consumption  issues  in  a  new  creation,  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
just  as  the  prophets  foretold.  Purified  by  fire,  only  saints  will  share  in 
God's  kingdom  of  justice;  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed.  The  parousia 
represents  the  culmination  of  God's  providence  and  just  judgment. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  such  a  Semitic  Christian  understanding 
for  us  Indian  Christians  is  a  major  question  for  which  we  have  to  seek 
an  answer  today.  God’s  judgment  is  an  idea  foreign  to  Indian  religious 
experiences.  Semitic  Christianity,  and  the  Semitic  religions  Judaism 
and  Islam  may  be  quite  at  home  in  such  a  conception  of  God;  but  not 
the  Indian  religious  experiences,  including  Indian  Christian  experience. 
Here  obviously  I  am  making  a  distinction  between  Semitic  Christianity 
and  Indian  Christianity,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
different  Christianities  as  per  the  diverse  contextual  appropriations  of 
the  Gospel  of  God  in  Jesus.  Indian  Christian  thought  conceives  God, 
the  divine-human  relation,  and  the  Gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  in  a  novel 
way  in  terms  of  Indian  religious  experiences.  According  to  it  God’s 
judgment  in  human  life  as  well  as  in  the  end  time  only  means  the  self¬ 
judgment  which  men  and  women  have  chosen  during  the  present  life. 
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There  is  a  real  sense  in  which,  by  the  choices  people  make,  by  the 
way  they  respond  when  confronted  by  Jesus  and  his  Gospel,  they 
bring  judgment  on  themselves.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  idea  of 
a  present  self-judgment  is  prominent  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  and  this  is  in  line  with  the  convictions  of  an  Indian  Christian.  The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John  Chapter  3  verses  19  to  21  read  thus: 
“And  this  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil. 
For  everyone  who  does  evil  hates  the  light,  and  does  not  come  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  exposed.  But  he  who  does  what  is  true 
comes  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  his  deeds  have  been 
wrought  in  God”. 

Salvation  and  condemnation  are  best  understood  in  Indian  Christian 
thought  in  terms  of  relationship  or  non-relationship  to  God.  Human 
destiny  consists  in  being  either  in  God's  presence  or  self-exclusion 
from  that  presence.  The  criteria  by  which  people's  destinies  will  be 
determined  are  perhaps  a  double  one  namely  their  failure  to  worship 
and  serve  the  God  revealed  in  the  created  order  and  also  their  attitude 
to  Jesus  i.e.,  their  relationship  to  him,  of  which  their  deeds  give 
evidence.  Therefore  judgment  of  God  in  the  Indian  Christian 
perspective  is  self-judgment.  God  being  total  love  and  total  forgiveness. 
God  revealed  in  Jesus  is  a  God  of  acceptance  and  not  rejection.  The 
life  of  Jesus  culminating  in  the  cross  and  resurrection  proclaims  the 
gospel  of  total  acceptance  and  availability.  God  accepts  the  whole 
humanity  and  the  whole  creation  totally;  God  is  totally  available  to  all. 
The  birth  of  Jesus  is  the  expression  of  how  God  always  stands  with 
the  human  community. 

Such  an  Indian  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  is  in 
line  with  the  Indian  experience  of  God  as  our  Innermost  Reality,  Atman, 
pervading,  illuminating  and  unifying  all  the  layers  and  levels  of  human 
personality  and  the  total  creation,  where  God  becomes  total  love, 
acceptance  and  grace.  Such  an  Indian  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of 
God  in  Jesus  is  in  line  with  the  Indian  understandings  of  karma  and 
dhanna.  It  is  our  actions  which  decides  what  we  are  to  be,  though 
God  is  absolutely  gracious  to  overrule  our  past  karmas  and  give  us  a 
new  life  in  the  cosmic  order  or  dhanna  where  people  have  specific 
duties  and  goals.  Consequently  God’s  judgment  becomes  self-judgment 
in  the  Indian  religious  experience  as  well  as  Indian  Christian 
experience. 
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Thus  in  our  re-reading  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  in  the  Indian 
context,  God’s  judgment  becomes  our  own  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
God.  Jesus'  coming  becomes  our  becoming.  Where  do  we  stand? 
Are  we  ready  to  accept  the  ever  loving  God  revealed  in  Jesus?  Are 
we  ready  to  accept  the  ever  accepting  God  revealed  in  Jesus?  Here 
again  Indian  Christian  thought,  in  the  line  of  Indian  religious  experiences 
would  further  affirm  that  for  us  to  be  able  to  accept  God  and  God’s 
way,  God's  grace  is  very  much  needed;  self-judgment  itself  is  in  the 
preview  of  total  grace  of  God.  If  so,  let  us  in  this  Advent  season  seek 
this  total  grace  of  God.  Loving  God.  from  our  Indian  experience  we 
know  that  you  are  not  a  God  of  judgment  but  a  God  of  total  love,  total 
acceptance  and  total  grace.  We  also  understand  that  God’s  judgment 
means  human  self-judgment  i.e.,  human  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
God.  But  loving  God  with  our  own  merit  and  efforts  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  receive  you  in  our  lives,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  walk  in 
your  ways.  We  need  your  total  grace,  Lord.  Through  your  grace  enable 
us  to  accept  you  and  thus  our  self-judgment  may  be  our  acceptance 
of  you  as  weil  as  a  commitment  to  your  path  in  India  today.  Amen. 


5 

TO  BE  BOTH  FREEDOM - 
FIGHTERS  AND  PEACE  MAKERS 

“And  he  entered  the  temple  and  began  to  drive  out  those  who  sold 
and  those  who  bought  in  the  temple,  and  he  overturned  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  the  seats  of  those  who  sold  pigeons;  and  he 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  cany  anything  through  the  temple.  And  he 
taught  and  said  to  them,  “Is  it  not  written,  ‘my  house  shall  be  cal  led  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations’?  But  you  have  made  it  a  den  of 
robbers.'’  (Mark.l  1:15-17) 

A  Christian  underground  newspaper  described  the  rebellious  Jesus 
in  the  following  words: 

Wanted 

Jesus  Christ 

Alias  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God 

King  of  Kings.  Lord  of  Lords. 
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-  Notorious  leader  of  an  underground  movement, 

-  Practicing  medicine,  wine-making  and  food  distribution  without 
license. 

-  Interfering  with  the  business  people  in  the  temple,  associating 
with  known  criminals,  radicals,  subversives,  prostitutes  and 
street  people. 

Beware:  This  man  is  extremely  dangerous.  His  insiduosly 
inflammatory  message  is  particularly  dangerous  to  young  people 
who  haven’t  been  taught  to  ignore  him  yet.  He  changes  people 
and  claims  to  set  them  free.  {Times,  June  21, 1971). 

This  is  a  sample  passage  from  recent  literature  trying  to  present 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  suggestion  is,  if  we  have  so  far  understood 
and  experienced  Jesus  only  as  a  Prince  of  Peace,  we  may  have  to 
understand  and  experience  him  now  as  a  freedom  fighter  as  well.  We 
hear  today  about  apolitical  Christ,  about  Jesus  as  a  revolutionary  and 
rebel:  and  we  have  elaborate  discussions  about  the  larger  issue  of  the 
relevance  of  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  Jesus  for  the  construction  of 
a  contemporary  social  ethic.  We  have  today  theology  of  revolution 
and  a  theology  for  radical  politics.  The  theory  that  Jesus  was  a  member 
of  the  Zealot  movement  is  as  Old  as  New  testament  criticism  itself. 
Passages  cited  to  show  Jesus  as  a  revolutionary  include  Mt.  10:34 
“You  must  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  to  the  earth;  1 
have  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword”.  Mt.  11:12  which  says 
“From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
has  suffered  violence  ( biaz.etai ),  and  men  of  violence  ( biastai )  take 
it  by  force”.  Lk.  16: 16.,  again  says:  “The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John:  since  then  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached 
and  everyone  enters  it  violently”.  Lk. 22:36  reads:  “He  said  to  them, 
‘but  now.  let  him  who  has  a  purse  take  it,  and  likewise  a  bag.  And  let 
him  who  has  no  sword  sell  his  mantle  and  buy  one”.  Luke  1 2:49-53 
point  out  that  those  who  accept  Jesus  will  enjoy  the  peace  he  gives, 
but  their  acceptance  may  also  amount  to  ‘casting  fire  upon  the  earth* 
and  creating  division  in  families.  So  also  Jesus  did  not  spare  the  scribes 
and  the  pharisees,  but  condemned  them  as  ‘hypocrites  and  white¬ 
washed  tombs’  as  mentioned  in  Mt. 23: 13-36.  Nor  did  he  yield  to  the 
threat  of  Herod,  and  even  referred  him  as  a  fox,  which  is  indicated  in 
Lk.  1 3:32.  To  such  passages  may  be  added  the  passage  of  our  meditation 
on  Jesus'  cleansing  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple. 

The  Marcan  version  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  that  it  is  a 
prophetic  action.  The  Davidic  messiah  purifies  the  house  of  God.  Those 
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selling  and  buying  in  the  temple  were  those  people  who  traded  in 
sacrificial  victims  and  other  cultic  necessities  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  temple  area.  The  money-changers  gave  out  Jewish  or  Tyrian 
coins  in  return  for  the  pilgrims  ‘Roman  or  Greek  money’.  The  people 
of  Israel  above  20  years  of  age  were  to  give  half  shekel  each  as  a 
ransom  for  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  themselves 
as  per  Exodus  30: 1 1- 16.  The  dove  sellers  provided  the  proper  items  of 
sacrifices  for  women,  lepers  and  others.  Women  after  delivery  for 
purification  were  to  make  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering  for 
atonement.  If  they  cannot  afford  a  lamb,  they  shall  take  two  turtle 
doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  burnt  offering  and  one  for  a  sin 
offering  as  mentioned  in  Lev.  12:6-8.  We  may  recall  Luke2:24  as 
mentioning  Mary  doing  such  an  offering  after  Jesus’  birth.  Lev.  14:22 
prescribes  similar  offering  for  a  woman  or  man  who  had  a  discharge 
from  his/her  body.  Jesus  drove  out  those  who  sold  and  those  who 
bought  in  the  temple,  he  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money-changers 
and  the  seats  of  those  who  sold  pigeons.  Also  he  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  carry  anything  through  the  temple.  The  vessels  they  carried 
may  have  been  the  “money  bags”  of  the  buyers  and  sellers;  or  perhaps 
the  prohibition  may  have  been  more  general  against  carrying  baggage 
or  making  the  temple  area  into  a  short  cut.  “My  house  shal  1  be  called 
ahouseofprayerforall  nations”.  This  statement  is  a  quotation  of  Isa. 
56:7.  The  phrase  “you  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers”  is  taken  from 
Jer.7:ll.The  passage  emphasises  Davidic  Messiah’s  role  in  purifying 
the  temple. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this  passage  for  us  today? 

1 .  In  understanding  and  experiencing  Jesus  by  us  Indian  Christians 
we  should  have  the  conception  that  Jesus  is  simultaneously  the  Freedom 
Fighter  and  Prince  of  Peace.The  point  is  in  order  to  get  a  message  of 
Jesus  in  a  comprehensive  manner  from  the  New  Testament  we  have 
to  look  into  other  passages  as  well  picturing  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  One  of  the  last  sayings  of  Jesus  recorded  by  the  evangelists  is 
“Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  to  you,...”  (Jn.  14:27).  This 
he  said  to  a  troubled  and  discouraged  group  of  disciples.  During  his 
ministry  also  Jesus  had  set  many  at  peace,  by  his  healing  ministry.  In 
the  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  taught  that,  “blessed 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God" 
(Mat.5:9).  In  the  context  of  a  violent  world  Jesus  preached  a  message 
of  peace  and  non-violence  saying  “If  someone  slaps  you  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  and  offer  him  your  left.  If  a  man  wants  to  sue  you  for 
your  shirt,  let  him  have  your  coat  as  wel  1 . . .  .Love  your  enemies  and 
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pray  for  your  persecutors,,(Mat.  5:39-48).  To  one  of  his  disciples  who 
drew  the  sword  and  struck  at  the  high  priest’s  servant  and  cut  off  his 
ear  Jesus  said:  “put  your  sword  back  into  its  place;  for  all  who  take 
the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword"  (Mat.26:51-52).  Violence  cannot 
be  met  by  violence.  It  will  only  lead  to  more  violence. 

Hence  we  may  have  to  understand  that  Jesus  is  simultaneously 
the  Freedom  Fighter  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  without  one  aspect 
contradicting  the  other  aspect.  This  is  the  correct  understanding  of 
Jesus  for  the  Indian  context  consisting  of  bondages  and  unrest  of 
various  kinds.  Cleansing  the  temple  does  not  contradict  the  sermon  on 
the  mount.  Cleansing  distorted  religious  or  social  and  political  practices 
of  India  go  simultaneously  with  peace-making.  Jesus  stands  for  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  person,  the  whole  community  through  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  peace  and  it  implies  revolutionary  socio-political 
and  religio-cultural  transformation.  Hence  a  possible  Indian  Christian 
understanding  would  be  Jesus  is  Prince  of  Peace  and  Freedom  Fiehter 
simultaneously.  Jesus  cleanses  Indian  religions  and  politics  and  in  that 
cleansing  Indian  plural  society  is  transformed  to  experience  peace. 
Jesus  provides  abiding  peace  to  the  Indian  plural  society  and  in  that 
very  gift  of  the  gospel,  Indian  religions  including  Christianity  and  politics 
are  cleansed.  We  are  challenged  today  to  arrive  at  such  an  Indian 
interpretation  of  Jesus. 

2.  Such  a  perspective  regarding  Jesus  is  the  driving  force  for  world¬ 
wide  social  action,  specially  in  the  Indian  context.  Jesus  empowers 
Indians  to  cleanse  Indian  religions  and  politics  and  it  is  in  that  cleansing 
by  Indians  themselves  that  Indian  plural  society  is  transformed  to 
experience  peace.  According  to  Christian  understanding  peace 
demands  the  restoration  of  a  just  social-political  order  in  India  which 
promotes  and  ensures  human  dignity  at  the  local  and  national  levels  of 
community  life.  There  is  no  peace  without  justice.  Indian  Christians 
stand  for  justice,  for  radical  change  in  the  religious,  social  and  political 
order  but  without  sacri  ficing  the  principles  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 
Peace  also  calls  for  harmony  between  human  beings  and  all  of  God's 
good  creation.  In  the  reflections  on  church  and  society  of  the  world 
council  of  Churches  we  see  for  example  an  evolution  from  ‘responsible 
society’  (Amsterdam  Assembly  1948)  to  ‘a just,  participatory  and 
sustainable  society'  (world  conference  on  ‘church  and  society'  1966; 
l  Ippsala  Assembly  1 968)  to  ‘  an  integral  relation  between  justice  and 
peace  (Vancouver  Assembly  1983)  to  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of 
creation  ’(Canberra  Assembly  1991).  justice,  peace  and  ecological 
balance  in  creation  are  interrelated  issues  and  Indian  Christians  through 
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the  inspiration  of  Jesus  endeavour  for  these.  Indian  Christians  like 
Jesus  have  to  grow  simultaneously  into  freedom  fighters  and  peace 
makers.  The  challenge  for  each  one  us  is  to  cleanse  Indian  religions 
and  politics  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation  and  that  very 
cleansing  transforms  Indian  plural  society  to  experience  peace.  The 
challenge  for  each  one  of  us  is  to  provide  abiding  peace  to  the  Indian 
society  and  in  that  very  gift  of  the  gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  cleanse 
Indian  religions  and  politics  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation. 
The  challenge  for  each  one  us  is  to  simultaneously  grow  into  freedom 
fighters  and  peace  makers.  My  God  in  Holy  Spirit  through  the  power 
of  Jesus  enable  each  one  of  us  to  accomplish  this.  Amen. 

6 

A  LIFE  BEYOND 
THE  ORDINARY  LIFE 


Jesus  said  to  Martha,  “I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life;  he  who 
believes  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whoever  lives  and 
believes  in  me  shall  never  die.  Do  you  believe  this?'’  Jn.  1 1 :  25-26. 

Jesus'  greatest  “sign”,  the  gift  of  life  to  Lazarus,  is  the  main  focus 
of  the  gospel  according  to  St.John,  Chapter  1 1 .  The  healing  of  the 
blind  man  had  demonstrated  that  Jesus  was  the  “light"  of  the  world. 
John  now  takes  another  traditional  miracle  to  show  Jesus  is  the  “life" 
of  the  world.  The  synoptic  stories  in  which  Jesus  restores  to  life  a 
person  who  had  died  (Mark  5:22-23;  Luke  7:1 1-16)  concern  one  who 
has  just  died.  But  the  Lazarus  miracle  is  to  be  a  sign  that  Jesus  really 
is  the  power  of  life  evident  in  resurrection.  He  calls  to  life  a  person 
buried  in  the  tomb.  The  narrative  creates  the  necessary  time  between 
the  death  of  Lazarus  and  Jesus1  arrival  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Lazarus  was  not  in  a  coma.  He  had  been  dead  for  a  Ion 2  enough  time 
that  rabbinic  authorities  would  have  said  that  the  soul  had  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  body  and  decay  would  have  definitely  set  in. 

This  story  may  have  been  told  to  console  Johannine  Christians 
who  themselves  faced  death  for  being  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  passage 
explains  “resurrection  and  life"  in  terms  of  the  promise  of  life  to  the 
one  who  believes.  Resurrection  or  anastasis  appears  only  here  and 
in  the  reference  to  future  resurrection  in  5:29.  The  corresponding  verb 
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anislemi  is  almost  limited  to  phrases  that  refer  to  the  “last  day”.  ‘Life* 
is  the  Johannine  epithet  for  Jesus.  Thus,  the  expression  ‘resurrection 
and  life’  links  together  a  traditional  word  ‘resurrection’  with  the 
Johannine  epithet  for  Jesus,  ‘life’.  This  would  mean  that  Resurrection 
on  the  ‘last  day’  begins  with  Jesus  the  ‘life’  of  the  world,  here  and 
now,  for  one  who  believes. 

This  story  definitely  does  not  teach  that  Jesus  stops  the  physical 
death  of  people.  He  did  not  stop  his  own  death,  as  we  know.  Then 
what  is  the  importance  of  the  story?  In  our  death  also  we  will  be  full 
of  life  or  rather  filled  with  life,  if  we  believe  in  Jesus.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  one  important  meaning  of  this  story.  There  is  a  dimension  to  life 
beyond  the  ordinary  life  and  Jesus  represents  that  dimension  to  human 
life.  Our  ordinary  life  is  full  with  struggles  for  ordinary  things.  Ordinary 
things  are  the  most  important  things  for  us  then.  Ordinary  things  are 
extraordinary  things  for  us  then.  We  are  in  a  state  of  death  and 
decomposition  with  regard  to  the  lofty  dimension  of  life  then.  Jesus 
brings  about  a  change  in  this  situation.  In  and  through  Jesus  there  is  a 
change  possible  from  the  ordinary  to  the  extraordinary,  from  earthly 
to  the  heavenly,  from  the  very  common  to  the  very  lofty.  That  is  how 
Jesus  becomes  the  resurrection  and  life  for  us. 

In  Leo  Tolstoy’s  master-piece  War  and  Peace ,  we  are  able  to 
understand  something  of  this  point  through  his  characterization  of  Prince 
Andrey  Bolkonsky.  Andrey  has  joined  the  Russian  army  to  fight  against 
the  Freeh  conqueror  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1805,  not  because  he 
hated  Napoleon  as  the  enemy,  but  because  he  worshipped  him  as  his 
hero.  Andrey,  unlike  his  sister  Princess  Marya  was  not  interested  in 
religious  matters  and  he  was  struggling  in  vain  to  arrive  at  the  meaning 
of  life  and  to  know  what  is  beyond  this  life.  He  is  seriously  wounded 
and  now  lies  in  the  battle  field.  Tolstoy  writes:  “Above  him  there  was 
nothing  but  the  sky-  the  lofty  sky,  not  clear,  but  still  immeasurably 
lofty,  with  grey  clouds  creeping  quietly  over  it.  He  thought  ‘How  quietly, 
peacefully,  and  triumphantly  and  not  like  us  running,  shouting,  and 
fighting,  how  differently  are  those  clouds  creeping  over  that  lofty, 
limitless  sky.  How  was  it  I  did  not  see  that  lofty  sky  before?  And  how 
happy  I  am  to  have  found  it  at  last.  Yes!  All  is  vanity,  all  is  a  cheat, 
except  that  infinite  sky.  There  is  nothing,  nothing  but  that*.  Napoleon, 
making  a  tour  of  the  field  of  battle  came  near  Andrey.  Tolstoy  continues: 
Andrey  knew  it  was  Napoleon-  his  hero-  but  at  that  moment  Napoleon 
seemed  to  him  such  a  small,  insignificant  creature  in  comparison  with 
what  was  passing  now  between  his  soul  and  that  lofty,  limitless  sky 
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with  the  clouds  flying  over  it.  Napoleon  asked  him:  k  And  you  brave 
young  man,  how  are  you  feeling'?  Prince  Andrey  was  silent  now. 
with  his  eyes  fastened  directly  upon  Napoleon.  So  trivial  seemed  to 
him  at  that  moment  all  the  interests  that  were  engrossing  Napoleon, 
so  petty  seemed  to  him  his  hero,  with  his  paltry  vanity  and  glee  of 
victory,  in  comparison  with  that  lofty,  righteous,  and  kindly  sky  which 
he  had  seen  and  comprehended,  that  he  could  not  answer  him.  Gazing 
into  Napoleon's  eyes,  prince  Andrey  mused  on  the  nothingness  of 
greatness,  on  the  nothingness  of  life,  of  which  no  one  could  comprehent 
the  signiftcance,and  on  the  nothingness-still  more-of  death,  the  meaning 
of  which  could  be  understood  and  explained  by  none  of  the  living... 
There  is  nothing,  nothing  certain,  but  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is 
comprehensible  to  us,  and  the  grandeur  of  something  incomprehensible, 
but  more  important!' 

Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  life  means,  God  in  Jesus  is  that  lofty 
sky  which  was  a  revelation  in  the  life  of  Andrey.  Jesus  as  resurrection 
and  life  represents  that  immeasurably  lofty,  limitless,  righteous  and 
kindly  sky  with  quiet,  peaceful  and  triumphant  clouds  flying  over  it. 
As  that  lofty  sky  gave  a  new  vision  of  life  to  Andrey  in  the  face  of 
death,  in  our  death  also  we  will  be  full  with  life  by  the  presence  of 
Jesus.  There  was  no  effort  needed  on  the  part  of  Andrey  to  see  the 
loftiness  of  the  sky.  That  was  a  spontaneous  natural  revelation  to  him. 
Jesus  as  resurrection  and  life  reveals  himself  at  the  time  of  need.That 
will  be  a  spontaneous  natural  revelation.  In  other  words  Jesus  is  always 
there  with  us  revealing  himself  as  fullness  of  life.  We  have  not  yet 
taken  note  of  him.  When  the  need  arises  we  will  be  able  to  take  note 
of  him  naturally  and  attain  to  anew  vision  of  life  beyond  death. 

In  life  if  we  are  in  a  state  of  death  and  decay-  and  most  of  us  are- 
Jesus  calls  us  to  a  new  life  as  he  called  out  Lazarus  from  the  tomb. 
Through  pointing  out  to  us  the  lofty  sky,  the  transcendental  dimension 
of  life,  Jesus  gives  life  to  our  life  which  is  in  death  and  decay.  Jesus  is 
the  hope  of  the  new  in  life.  Jesus  is  the  life  in  our  lifelessness.  Forces 
of  death  and  decay  are  many  in  our  life  as  well  as  in  the  world  around 
us.  In  this  lent  season  let  us  examine  ourselves  and  identify  these 
forces  of  death  and  decay.  Our  selfishness  is  inflicting  death  and  decay 
upon  us.  Our  hankering  after  material  benefits,  our  hankering  after 
lust,  our  hankering  after  power  and  vain  glory  are  inflicting  death  and 
decay  upon  us.  All  around  the  world  in  which  we  live,  again,  we  notice 
forces  of  death  and  decay  such  as  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the 
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weaker  sections  of  the  society-  the  Dalits,  the  tribals  and  the  women- 
;  economic  oppression  and  exploitaion  of  the  weak  and  poor  Nations 
by  the  First  World;  racial  discriminations;  and  ethnic  conflicts.  God  in 
Jesus  liberates  us  from  these  forces  of  death  and  decay  in  us  and 
around  us  and  brings  us  to  the  awareness  of  that  lofty  sky,  the 
transcendental  dimension  of  life.  We  are  called  today  to  experience 
this  good  news  of  liberation  of  Jesus. 

Today  let  our  prayer  be  thus:  Loving  God  help  us  to  experience 
Jesus  as  the  power  of  life  evident  in  resurrection.  Help  us  to  see  that 
there  is  a  transcendental  dimension  to  life  beyond  the  ordinary  life  and 
Jesus  as  resurrection  and  life  represents  that  dimension  of  human  life. 
Lord,  help  us  to  experience  Jesus  as  life  in  our  physical  death;  in  our 
death  help  us  to  be  full  with  life  through  his  living  presence.  Loving 
God,  grant  us  also  a  new  vision  of  life  beyond  death  through  Jesus. 
We  see  our  lives  in  a  state  of  death  and  decay  today  Lord;  give  us  life 
in  our  lifelessness  and  also  give  us  the  courage  to  fight  against  the 
forces  of  death  and  decay  in  the  world  around  us  through  the  power 
of  Jesus  the  Resurrection  and  life.  Amen. 


7 

THE  DIVERSE  DIMENSIONS  OF  UNITY 

“I  don’t  pray  for  these  only,  but  also  for  those  who  believe  in  me 
through  their  word  that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  The  glory  that  thou  hast  given  me  I 
have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  become  perfectly  one,  so  that  the  world 
may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me  and  hast  loved  them  even  as  thou 
hast  loved  me(Jn.  17:20-23). 

The  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John  is 
Jesus’  prayer  for  the  disciples.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  which  we 
read  Jesus  looks  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  disciples  to  those 
who  will  believe  as  a  result  of  their  testimony.  There  are  two  dimensions 
of  expressions  of  unity  as  they  emerge  in  the  fourth  gospel.  The  vertical 
dimension  grounds  unity  in  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  God. 
Jn.  10:30  says,  “I  and  the  Father  are  one”.  The  foundations  of  the 
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relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  Father  is  their  mutual  love.  The 
horizontal  dimension  sees  in  the  command  to  love  one  another  the 
expression  of  that  relationship  among  the  members  of  the  community. 
Jn.  13:34-35  says  “A  new  commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love 
one  another.  Even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one  another”. 

Neither  of  these  sources  of  unity  should  be  taken  simply  as  an 
expression  of  human  solidarity  or  the  creation  of  an  institutional 
structure,  since  for  John  both  are  rooted  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
which  occurs  in  Jesus.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  that  this  “unity” 
is  a  private  experience  of  the  believing  community,  since  it  poses  a 
challenge  to  the  world  in  the  same  way  that  Jesus’  unity  with  the 
Father  had  posed  a  challenge  of  salvation  or  judgement.  Its  object  is 
not  to  challenge  the  world  with  some  programme  of  communal  reform 
but  with  the  gospel  message  about  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and 
the  Father.  Jesus  is  the  one  who  brings  the  disciples  into  community 
with  the  Father  and  the  new  unity  would  be  the  result  of  sharing  the 
“glory”  that  Jesus  had  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 

As  we  observe  a  week  of  prayer  for  Christian  unity,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  analyse  the  contemporary  relevance  of  this  passage. 
In  this  connection  I  wish  to  share  with  you  the  following  points:  1 .  The 
unity  for  which  Jesus  prays  is  a  God-centered  unity.  Intellectual 
agreement,  readiness  to  co-perate  together,  desire  for  fellowship,  and 
the  like,  may  be  good  things,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  unity  for  which 
Jesus  prays.  That  unity  is  nothing  less  than  a  total  identification  of  our 
wills  with  the  will  of  God.  The  unity  which  we  must  continue  to  seek 
is  the  unity  expressed  in  the  garden  through  the  words:  “Not  my  will 
but  Thine”.  This  is  the  unity  with  God  demonstrated  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  who  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  death  on  the  cross.  God-centered  unity  signifies  the  unity  of  the 
divine-human  will;  our  will  has  to  dissolve  in  God's  will.  It  is  in  such 
submission  to  God  that  God  is  revealed;  it  is  in  such  submission  to  God 
that  Jesus  becomes  the  revealer  of  God.  It  is  in  such  submission  to 
God  that  deri  vately  we  become  the  revealers  of  God.  Total  submission 
is  total  love.  Jesus  became  simultaneously  the  revealer  of  the  will  of 
God  and  consequently  the  revealer  of  the  love  of  God.  We  can  also 
become  simultaneously  the  revealers  of  the  God  and  consequently 
the  revealers  of  the  love  of  God,  in  Jesus.  Our  love  for  God  expressed 
in  self-surrender  is  the  medium  for  manifestation  of  the  love  God  has 
for  us  and  the  whole  creation.  This  is  because  in  the  first  place  the 
love  Jesus  had  for  God  expressed  in  his  self-surrender  has  become 
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the  permanent  medium  for  the  manifestion  of  the  love  God  has  for  us 
and  the  whole  creation.  Love  and  self-surrender  make  God  the  focal 
point,  the  centre,  and  it  is  through  these.  God-centered  unity  is  achieved 
by  us  today. 

Secondly,  the  horizontal  dimension  of  unity  has  both  the  dimension 
in  time  which  concerns  the  unity  of  the  apostles  with  those  who  come 
later  to  believe  in  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  dimension  in  space  which  has 
to  do  with  the  unity  of  those  in  all  lands  and  places  who  follow  the  one 
Lord.  The  first  denotes  a  unity  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  inspite 
of  all  the  diversities.  A  unity  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  inspite 
of  all  the  pluralities;  a  unity  in  Jesus-experience,  inspite  of  all  the  existing 
variations.  We  are  called  to  keep  in  mind  this  horizontal  dimension  of 
unity  in  time,  in  our  Indian  Christian  endeavours  and  experience.  Unity 
in  the  horizontal  dimension  of  spaces  denotes  unity  in  the  midst  of 
socio-economic  and  religio-cultural  diversities  of  the  world.  The  point 
is.  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church,  and  the  renewal  of  human 
community,  are  both  rooted  on  the  Triune  God’s  will  and  are  therefore 
closely  interrelated.  The  renewal  is  never  for  the  members  of  the 
church  alone;  the  renewal  is  always  for  the  members  of  the  human 
community.  The  church  and  human  community  always  have  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  goal.  In  God’s  creation  all  human  beings  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  both  the  church  and 
the  human  community  have  a  common  goal.  It  is  therefore  in  this 
dimension  of  their  common  origin  and  common  goal  that  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  church  and  humanity  in  their  struggle  for  renewal  and  unity 
can  best  be  understood.  This  points  also  to  the  wider  frame-work  of 
the  history  of  God’s  saving  action,  in  which  the  church  participates  as 
mystery  and  prophetic  sign,  as  a  communion  in  and  for  the  world.  The 
horizontal  dimension  of  unity  also  suggests  that  the  church  has  to  live 
as  that  force  within  humanity  through  which  God’s  will  for  the  renewal, 
justice,  community  and  salvation  of  all  people  is  witnessed  to. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  grasp  the  divine  puipose  of  unity,  we  have  to 
be  aware  of  the  inter-relation  between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the 
glory  which  Jesus  has  received  from  the  Father.  Verse22  says:  ‘The 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be 
one  even  as  we  are  one”.  The  unity  is  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
glory  incarnated  and  transmitted  by  the  Son.  The  glory  is  given  in 
order  that  the  church  may  be  one.  We  cannot  have  unity  unless  we 
receive  the  glory  of  the  Christ.  Thus,  once  again  the  emphasis  is  on 
God’s  initiative,  and  we  are  warned  that  disunity  amounts  to  refusal  to 
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accept  this  glory.  What  dose  glory  mean  in  this  context?  How  does 
the  receiving  of  Christ's  glory  unify  the  faithful?  The  glory  of  Christ  is 
the  glory  “as  of  the  only  Son  from  the  Father"  says  John  chapter  1:14. 
The  glory  of  Christ  is  the  participation  in  the  majesty  of  God.  To  receive 
that  glory  means  to  be  involve  in  God’s  work  of  salvation,  to  be  on 
His/Her  side,  to  share  in  His/Her  victory  over  sin  and  death,  which  is 
instrumental  for  unity.  God’s  work  of  salvation,  his  victory  over  sin 
and  death  was  manifested  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and  if  we 
continue  in  this  work  of  God  in  Jesus  in  the  life  of  our  nation  today,  we 
will  be  sharing  in  God’s  glory  and  consequently  accomplishing  unity  in 
India  and  in  the  Indian  church. 

We  are  called  today  to  strive  for  a  God-centred  unity  through  our 
self-surrender  and  love  for  God  following  the  example  of  Jesus  in 
these.  We  are  called  today  to  strive  for  the  horizontal  dimension  of 
unity  in  terms  of  unity  and  renewal  of  both  the  church  and  the  larger 
human  community  which  are  inter-connected.  We  are  also  called  to 
participate  in  the  glory  of  God  by  continuing  God’s  work  of  salvation 
in  Jesus  and  thus  accomplish  unity  in  the  life  of  our  nation  and  the 
church.  May,  God  in  Jesus  through  the  guidance  of  His/Her  spirit 
enable  us  to  continue  to  strive  for  this  unity.  Amen. 

8 

THE  SCRIBES  AND  A  WIDOW 

The  two  incidents  narrated  in  the  passage  Mk.  12:38-44  may  be 
seen  as  interconnected,  in  which  characters  are  contrasted.  The 
ostantatious  and  hypocritical  Scribes  criticized  in  this  passage  are  the 
opposite  of  what  Jesus  wants  his  disciples  to  be.  Jesus  warns  against 
the  Scribes'  search  for  honour  and  prestige  and  their  draining  the 
resources  of  widows  while  keeping  up  the  pretense  of  piety.  The 
Scribes  were  the  interpreters  of  Old  Testament  law,  the  ancient  Jewish 
version  of  lawyers.  The  kind  of  Seri  bes  described  here  were  putting 
themselves  on  public  display,  especially  in  religious  contexts.  Their 
robes  were  probably  garments  designed  to  enhance  their  prestige  and 
honour.  They  served  as  trustees  of  a  widow’s  estate.  A  common  way 
of  receiving  their  fee  was  to  get  a  share  of  the  estate.  Lawyers  with 
a  reputation  for  piety  had  a  good  chance  of  improving  their  prospects 
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of  participating  in  this  process.  As  a  result  they  were  using  religion  as 
a  mask  to  exploit  people.  The  passage  notes  that  because  of  their 
greed  and  hypocrisy,  these  lawyers  will  receive  a  stiff  condemnation 
at  the  last  judgement,  the  highest  court  of  all. 

The  story  of  the  poor  widow  is  connected  with  the  preceding  pail 
by  the  term  ‘widow’  and  it  provides  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Scribes.  The  woman’s  inner  dedication  and  generosity  also  serve  to 
introduce  the  passion  narrative  in  which  Jesus  will  display  those  same 
qualities.  The  two  copper  coins  were  the  smallest  coins  in  circulation. 
The  poor  widow  had  put  in  more  than  all  those  who  were  contributing 
to  the  treasury.  Since  they  all  contributed  out  of  their  abundance  but 
she  out  of  her  poverty  had  put  in  all  she  had,  her  whole  living,  the 
widow  made  a  real  sacrifice  to  support  the  temple,  whereas  the  rich 
simply  gave  out  of  their  abundance. 

What  does  these  two  incidents  teach  us  today?  Perhaps  two 
important  things.  First  of  all  the  exhortation  is  for  a  total  givingrather 
than  for  a  receiving.  The  widow  was  involved  in  a  total  giving,  while 
the  Scribes  were  involved  in  a  total  receiving.  We  in  our  lives  have  to 
follow  the  approach  of  the  widow  and  reject  the  approach  of  the 
Scribes.  Our  total  giving  of  ourselves  is  to  God  and  to  our  fellow 
human  beings  simultaneously.  The  supreme  example  of  such  a  total 
self-giving  is  that  of  Jesus  himself.  The  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  was 
total.  He  sacrificed  himself  totally  for  others.  His  surrender  to  the  will 
of  the  Father  was  total.  Jesus  was  a  human  person  for  others.  His 
commitment  to  the  people  was  unconditional.  He  healed  their  sickness 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  He  struggled  day  and  night  for  liberating 
them  from  oppressive  forces,  both  religious  and  social  and  so  in  one 
sense  had  to  undergo  a  political  death.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  a  total 
giving,  a  total  giving  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  another  sense. 

In  Christian  thought  God  himself/herself  is  conceived  as  a  giving 
God.  God  gave  us  life,  in  his/her  own  image  and  likeness.  He/She 
gave  us  the  creation.  He/She  gave  us  his/her  own  Son  Jesus  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  gi  ving  of  God  is  complete.  The  love  of  God  is  complete. 
I  he  creation  is  the  overflow  of  the  love  of  God.  Our  recreation  in 
Jesus  and  Holy  Spirit  also  is  the  overflow  of  the  love  of  God.  The  total 
giving  God  had  stalled  in  the  beginning  and  is  continuing  even  today. 
He/She  is  continuing  his/her  giving  in  the  Holy  Spirit  even  today.  Jesus 
is  totally  available  to  us  in  all  the  days  of  human  history.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  available  to  the  whole  humanity  always.  A  giving  Father,  a 
giving  Son  and  a  giving  Holy  Spirit,  that  is  the  marvellous  mystery  that 
confronts  us  today. 
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Such  a  total  gi  ving  as  this  is  continuing  through  the  natural  material 
universe  and  the  humans  as  well.  Nature  is  totally  giving  itself  to  us 
without  any  reservations.  Nothing  is  held  back  by  Nature.  So  many 
humans  in  ever)'  generation  have  also  sacrificed  their  lives  for  others. 
Each  progress  in  human  history  is  through  the  sacrifice  of  some  known 
or  unknown  people.  These  and  other  examples,  particularly  that  of 
Jesus  is  guiding  us  today  to  involve  in  a  total  involvement  in  what  we 
are  doing.  A  total  commitment  to  all  aspects  of  our  life-involvements. 
That  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  That  is  the  message  of  the  passage.  In 
our  profession,  in  our  family  life,  in  our  church  life,  in  our  social  life,  in 
our  economic  life,  in  our  political  life,  a  hundred  percent  giving, 
involvement.  That  is  the  invitation  today  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
widow  who  gave  everything  she  had. 

Secondly,  our  passage  teaches  us  that  if  there  is  a  capability  for 
giving,  it  is  there  for  all  people  alike.  There  is  no  distinction  whatsoever 
in  the  capability  available.  All  are  alike.  Equality  is  the  principle 
uniformly  and  universally  found.  There  is  no  distinction  here  between 
rich  people  and  poor  people.  All  are  equally  capable  for  a  total  self- 
sacrifice.  This  is  a  good  news  in  Jesus  for  the  poor  people  and  the 
insignificant.  They  are  elevated  to  significance.  The  value  system  is 
transformed  here.  We  had  visualised  some  as  great  and  others  as 
insignificant.  Jesus  is  providing  us  the  gospel  that  all  are  equally  capable 
of  a  commitment  to  God  and  to  humans,  a  dedication  to  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  All  are  equally  capable  of  a  transformation  in 
life  from  selfishness  to  self-sacrifice.  A  new  life  is  a  promise  made 
equally  for  all;  wherever  we  are,  in  whatever  condition  we  are.  We 
might  have  thought  that  our  lives  are  irredeemably  hopeless.  But  the 
example  of  the  poor  widow  tells  us  that  there  is  hope  even  for  us. 
Hope  of  a  new  full  life  even  for  us.  Jesus  elevates  us. 

The  Dalits,  the  tribals,  the  women,  all  those  who  are  exploited  and 
oppressed  are  equally  qualified  for  a  total  self-surrender  to  God  and 
for  a  total  commitment  to  people.  Each  life  can  be  full  and  glorious 
like  the  life  of  the  poor  widow.  There  was  fulfillment  in  the  poor  widow’s 
life.  Poverty  was  no  more  a  barrier  for  her  fullness  of  life.  While 
being  poor  she  could  give  others  what  she  had.  That  is  the  real  richness 
possible  for  all.  of  life  and  it  is  to  such  richness  of  life  the  down  trodden 
are  invited  by  Jesus  today.  There  can  be  fulfilment  in  the  life  of  the 
Dalits,  the  Tribals,  and  the  woman  even  while  they  are  poor  and 
oppressed  because  the  capability  for  total  giving  is  there  with  them. 
Jesus  is  equating  us  with  others,  giving  us  full  opportunity  for  fulfilment 
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in  life.  Nobody  can  take  away  from  us  the  potentiality  fora  fullness  of 
life.  T  hat  is  the  gospel  in  Jesus. 

Thus  two  principles  are  taught  to  us  by  this  passage;  Love  and 
Equality-all  of  us  can  be  equal  and  all  of  us  can  be  equally  committed 
to  love.  Love  of  God  as  well  as  humans.  Jesus  is  giving  us  the  inspiration 
for  this.  Let  us  pray  to  God:  Loving  God,  help  us  to  surrender  totally  at 
your  feet  so  that  you  may  transform  us  for  a  new  life.  Help  us  Lord  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others,  help  us  to  be  committed  to  the 
needs  of  people.  Loving  God.  help  us  to  experience  the  gospel  of 
equal  opportunity,  of  complete  equality  manifested  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  In  our  insignificant  lives,  Lord,  help  us  to  bring 
fulness  and  fulfilment.  Help  us  to  eliminate  from  our  conception  and 
our  daily  lives  and  practices  the  distinctions  we  make  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Empower  us  to  treat  all  people  alike  and  to  fight  for 
the  equality  of  all  people.  Also,  enable  us  to  proclaim  to  all  people, 
specially  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  the  good  news  of  God's 
acceptance  of  them  as  equals.  God  in  Jesus  invites  us  all  alike  for  a 
total  love  and  an  equal  fulfilment  in  life.  May  His/Her  Spirit  enable  us 
to  make  this  a  reality  in  our  lives.  Amen. 

9 

LOVE  !l\l  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
GLOBALISATION 


“By  this  we  know  love,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  But  if  any  one  has  the 
world's  goods  and  sees  his  brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against 
him.  how  does  God's  love  abide  in  him?  Little  children,  let  us  not  love 
in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed  and  in  truth'?  1  John  3:16-18. 


1  John  is  noi  a  letter  but  an  exhortation  to  Johannine  Christians. 
No  designation  is  given  for  the  author.  He  speaks  as  the  authoritative 
representative  of  a  group  of  ‘witnesses'  to  the  true  Johannine 
tradition!  1  John  1 .4).  I  John  warns  the  community  against  the  views  of 
the  dissidents.  The  opponents  are  castigated  for  failing  to  observe  the 
commandment  of  love.  The  Johannine  epistles  are  written  around  A.D 
1 00  in  the  context  of  the  fracturing  of  the  Johannine  community  itself 
and  hence  the  priority  of  the  command  to  love  one  another. 
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1  and  2  John  mention  persons  who  had  been  part  of  the  Johannine 
fellowship  but  have  now  separated  themselves  from  that  community. 
The  statement  that  persons  have  separated  from  the  community  is 
i inked  with  a  failure  to  “confess"  the  truth  about  Jesus  and  with  an 
assertion  that  such  persons  are  “deceivers  and  antichrists",  who  must 
be  overcome.  1  Jn  4. 1  -5  speak  positively  that  the  Johannine  community 
will  reject  such  “false  spirits".  Though  some  inteipreters  have  proposed 
that  the  opponents  had  begun  to  preach  a  docetic  understanding  of 
Jesus  as  the  earthly  instrument  of  the  heavenly  revealer  such  as  we 
find  in  the  2nd C.  Gnostic  writings,  no  peculiarly  gnostic  views  are 
attributed  to  the  dissidents.  If  the  emphases  of  1  John  are  a  clue  to  the 
dissident  views,  then  they  seem  to  have  held  to  a  soteriology  that 
proclaimed  the  believer  sinless  and  rendered  any  representation  of 
the  death  of  Jesus  as  sacrifice  useless.  They  also  appear  to  claim  to 
have  received  “knowledge  of  God"  and  the  Spirit.  But  in  reality  they 
deny  Jesus  as  the  Christ;  they  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

In  1  John  love  is  presented  as  the  mark  of  God’s  children  and  the 
message  is  that  Christians  must  love  one  another.  A  person  who  loves 
his  brothers  and  sisters  abides  in  the  light  and  in  it  there  is  no  cause  for 
stumbling.  But  a  person  who  hates  his/  her  brothers  and  sisters  is  in 
the  darkness  and  walks  in  the  darkness  and  does  not  know  where  he/ 
she  is  going,  because  the  darkness  has  blinded  his/  her  eyes(  1  Jn  2.10- 
1 1 ).  Jesus’  death  is  presented  as  a  model  for  love.  Jesus  laid  down  his 
life  for  us  and  we  have  to  follow  his  example.  As  per  the  gospel 
according  to  John  15.13,  Jesus’  death  is  the  highest  model  of  friendship 
and  Christians  ought  to  be  willing  to  show  as  much  love  for  one  another: 
“Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends".  Jesus  in  John  10.11  says:  “I  am  the  good  shepherd.  The 
good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep":  and  verse  15  says 
“and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep". 

Christians  have  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  and  they  can 
demonstrate  the  appropriate  depth  of  love  by  sharing  material  goods 
with  those  in  need.  This  was  a  popular  early  Christian  ethical  exhortation 
as  the  letter  of  James  2.14-17  for  example  demonstrate:  “What  does 
it  profit,  my  brethren,  if  a  man  says  he  has  faith  but  has  not  works? 
Can  his  faith  save  him?  If  a  brother  or  sister  is  ill-clad  and  is  lack  of 
daily  food  and  one  of  you  says  to  them,  ‘Go  in  peace,  be  wanned  and 
filled’,  without  giving  them  the  things  needed  for  the  body,  what  does 
it  profit?  So  faith  by  itself,  if  it  has  no  works,  is  dead.  " 
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The  gospel  according  to  Luke  chapter  16  again  stresses  the 
necessity  of  sharing  possessions  with  the  needy.  The  example  story 
of  verses  1 9  to  3 1  focuses  on  the  rich  man,  his  five  brothers  and  the 
readers.  The  story  asks:  Will  the  five  brothers  and  the  readers  follow 
the  example  of  the  rich  man  or  heed  Jesus’  teaching  and  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  about  care  of  the  needy  like  Lazarus  and  thus  be 
children  of  Abraham?  If  the  five  brothers  and  the  readers  do  not 
follow  that  teaching,  they  will  not  have  a  place  at  the  messianic  banquet. 
Amos  C’h.8.4- 1  Oagain  is  warning  to  all  those  who  oppress  the  poor 
and  the  needy  people.  This  passage  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus  reaffirms  the  exhortation  of  love  of  the  1  Jn  passage 
of  our  reflection;  a  love  that  is  practically  demonstrated  in  sharing. 

Does  this  gospel  of  love  and  sharing  of  resources  have  any 
relevance  for  our  global  context  today?  For  our  context  of  globalisation 
today?  Globalisation  to  which  our  country  India  has  also  fallen  a  prey. 
Globalisation  as  we  experience,  does  not  believe  in  love  and  sacrifice 
for  others;  does  not  believe  in  laying  down  our  life  for  others.  Rather 
it  believes  in  the  opposite  i.e.,  taking  the  life  of  others  by  perpetuating 
poverty.  Globalisation  along  with  economic  growth  achieves, 
globalisation  of  poverty.  This  is  because  in  the  new  economic  policy 
of  Globalisation  and  Liberalization  the  function  of  the  state  is  only  just 
to  make  the  climate  safe  for  the  market  and  withdraw  almost 
completely  from  the  realm  of  economic  goals  such  as  liquidation  of 
poverty  and  unemployment,  distribution  of  welfare,  narrowing  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  people’s  participation  in  the  economic 
process,  accountability  of  economic  centres  to  the  people,  and  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Here  it  should  be  clearly  identified  that  the  market  is 
not  concerned  with  these  economic  goals  and  therefore  globalisation 
of  poverty  is  the  result  of  globalisation.  The  ideology  of  the  free-market. 
further  globalises  pollution  of  soil,  air  and  water.  It  leads  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resource  base  of  the  country  especially 
those  of  forest  and  sea  and  this  has  disasterous  consequence  for  tribals. 
scheduled  castes,  traditional  fisher  folk  and  such  other  groups  who 
depend  on  them  to  eke  out  a  living.  They  are  also  tom  away  from 
their  natural  roots  as  well  as  from  their  community  and  cultural  ties 
and  thus  the  social  objectives  of  the  people  are  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  economic  growth. 

If  it  is  such  an  ideology  of  the  market  and  globalisation  of  poverty 
that  has  been  enforced  globally  by  the  G  7  countries,  transnational 
corporations.  International  Monetary  Fund.  World  Bank.  World  Trade 
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Organisation  combine,  then  they  are  the  modem  dissidents  who  fail  to 
observe  the  commandment  of  love  similar  to  the  dissidents  in  the 
Johannine  community.  But  the  modern  dissidents  are  much  more 
powerful  than  the  first  century  dissidents.  How  can  the  Gospel  of 
God  in  Jesus  counter  the  modern  dissidents  is  the  basic  important 
question  today.  If  the  process  of  globalisation  is  inevitable,  how  do  we 
orient  the  forces  of  globalisation  for  the  furtherance  of  justice?  There 
is  the  need  to  seek  a  new  global  solidarity  of  the  victims  of  present 
system  to  build  a  just  global  order.  An  alternative  development  paradigm 
supported  by  an  alternative  vision  of  human  bond  to  one  another  and 
to  the  earth  should  emerge  from  the  experience  of  the  poor  and  the 
marginalised. 

Our  loving  one  another  and  sharing  with  others  the  resources  we 
have  as  Jesus  did  in  his  life,  through  his  ministry,  death  and  resurrection 
implies  an  organic  holistic  model  of  reality  in  which  plurality  is  affirmed 
as  an  essential  aspect  of  the  global  as  it  provides  the  space  for  different 
identities  to  grow  in  dialogue.  The  gospel  is  that  there  is  a  radical 
interrelatedness  and  interdependence  of  all  the  plurality  in  creation 
and  therefore  openness  to  the  other  becomes  the  essential  mode  of 
response  to  the  gospel.  Consequently  our  struggle  against  globalisation 
today  has  to  be  for  open  communities.  How  can  we  build  a  gobal 
solidarity  of  open  communities,  a  community  of  communities  is  the 
question  for  us  today.  The  core  of  our  theological  vision  has  to  be  a 
community  of  communities  that  accepts  a  plurality  of  identities  in  a 
non-threatening  and  mutually  affirming  way. 

If  globalisation  means  globalisation  of  a  particular  culture  and  its 
values,  including  a  particular  religion  namely  Christianity,  then  instead 
of  a  community  of  communities,  it  gives  rise  to  fundamentalist  trends 
not  only  in  Christianity  but  also  in  other  religions.  A  globalised  Gospel 
is  therefore  a poverty-stri ken,  fundamentalist  exclusivist  gospel  which 
has  to  be  replaced  by  localised  manifestations  of  it  through  the  aid  of 
sister-religious  experiences.  In  such  a  creative  vision,  the  gospel  is 
not  preformulated  but  is  always  in  a  process  of  formulation.  It  is  the 
hermeneutical  context  or  the  contextual  socio-pol  itico-religio-cultural 
realities  which  decide  the  content  of  our  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  gospel.  Our  love  for  others  and  sharing  our  resources  with 
others  concurrently  means  receive  love  and  resources  from  them  in 
the  very  articulation  of  the  content  of  the  gospel.  If  1  John  stands  fora 
true  and  authentic  Johannine  tradition  of  the  gospel  over  against  the 
dissidents,  a  true  and  authentic  Christian  theological  tradition  today 
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stands  for  a  plurality  of  theologies,  a  plurality  of  Christologies.  a  plurality 
of  contexts  deciding  a  plurality  of  contents. 

Our  love  for  others  and  our  sharing  resources  with  others  today 
means  we  are  called  to  orient  the  forces  of  globalisation  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice  by  seeking  a  new  global  solidarity  of  the  victims 
of  the  present  system;  by  seeking  an  alternative  vision  of  human  bond 
to  one  another  and  to  earth  emerging  from  the  experience  of  the  poor 
and  the  marginalised.  Our  love  for  others  and  our  sharing  resources 
with  others  today  means  we  are  called  to  fight  against  the  forces  of 
globalisation  in  terms  of  seeking  open  communities,  in  terms  of  a 
theological  vision  of  a  community  of  communities  that  accepts  a  plurality 
of  identities  in  a  non-threatening  and  mutually  affirming  way.  Our 
love  for  others  and  open  sharing  resources  with  others  today  means 
we  are  called  o  discard  a  globalised  gospel  which  is  a  poverty-striken, 
fundamentalist  exclusivist  gospel  and  instead  receive  a  gospel  that 
emerges  from  within  our  hermeneutical  context.  May  God  in  Jesus 
who  shared  everything  with  us  and  who  laid  down  his  life  for  us  be 
our  inspiration  for  that,  today  and  all  the  coming  days.  Amen. 

10 

FOR  A  FAITH  AS  THATOF 
JESUS  IN  GOD 


‘There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus" 
Galatians  3:28 

Shortly  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  Galatian  churches  he 
learned  in  Ephesus  that  ksome  agitators’  in  Galatia  were  questioning 
his  authority  as  an  apostle;  they  further  claimed  that  he  was  not 
preaching  the  true  gospel,  because  he  did  not  insist  on  observance  of 
Mosaic  regulations  i.e.,  circumcision  for  Gentile  Christians,  celebration 
of  Jewish  feasts  and  the  like.  The  allegation  was,  he  was  watering 
down  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  Gentile  converts. 
Paul  through  the  letter  to  Galatians,  warns  his  Christian  followers 
against  this  ‘different  gospel’.  He  stoutly  maintains  that  the  gospel  he 
had  preached  ,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  practices,  was 
the  only  correct  view  of  Christianity.  The  letter  to  Galatians  thus 
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became  the  first  letter  of  Paul  explaining  his  teaching  about  justification 
by  grace  through  faith  apart  from  deeds  prescribed  by  the  law.  The 
letter  is  Paul's  manifesto  about  Christian  freedom. 

Paul's  basic  thesis  is  that  in  God’s  plan  humanity  is  saved  by  faith 
and  not  by  the  law.  He  appeals  to  the  conversion  experience  of  the 
Galatians,  when  they  received  the  Spirit  by  accepting  in  faith  his 
message.  Further  he  argues  that  the  people  of  faith  are  the  real  children 
of  Abraham  and  the  heirs  of  the  promises  made  by  God  to  him.  The 
Christians  in  Galatia  are  like  Abraham,  who  was  upright  in  God’s 
sight  not  because  of  ‘deeds’  but  because  of  faith.  Those  who  have 
faith  like  Abraham  are  his  children  and  thus  share  in  his  promised 
blessings.  Life  for  an  upright  person  is  derived  from  faith,  not  from 
the  observance  of  the  law.  ‘Faith’  will  produce  ‘life’  in  the  fullest 
sense.  Gentile  Christians  who  have  come  to  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord, 
cannot  now  have  recourse  to  a  quest  of  righteousness  through  the 
observance  of  the  law.  The  cross  of  Christ  emancipated  God’s  people 
from  the  law  and  its  curse.  The  basic  deficiency  of  the  law  is  that  it 
tells  people  what  they  must  do,  but  cannot  ‘give  life’ ;  only  Christ  can 
give  life. 

The  reign  of  law  was  divinely  ordained  to  prepare  for  the  reign  of 
Christian  freedom.  Our  freedom  from  the  law  is  through  faith  in  Christ. 
Filial  adoption  is  the  new  relation  of  Christians  to  God,  the  experienced 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Our  mode  of  union  with  Christ  Son  as  a  result  of 
faith  and  baptism  is  that  we  have  become  sons  and  daughter  of  God. 
Baptism  here  is  presented  as  the  sacramental  complement  of  faith; 
through  it  a  person  achieves  union  with  Christ;  a  person  put  on  Christ 
in  terms  of  the  adoption  of  Christ’s  moral  dispositions  or  outlook. 
Differences  vanish  through  the  effect  of  this  incorporation  of  the 
faithful  in  Christ.  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus”. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this  all  too  familiar  proclamation  of  Paul 
for  us  today?  Paul  was  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  all  without  any 
difference  in  Jesus  as  children  of  God.  once  we  come  to  have  faith  in 
Christ  as  Lord,  once  we  come  to  have  faith  in  the  liberative  power  of 
the  cross  of  the  Christ.  If  so,  what  we  need  today  specially  in  the 
context  of  religious  pluralism  is  a  reinterpretation  of  the  content  of 
faith.  Paul's  problem  was  to  overthrough  the  significance  of  law  as 
propagated  by  the  Judaisers  and  to  establish  the  singular  significance 
of  faith  in  Christ.  But  that  is  not  our  problem.  For  us  the  law  is  not  the 
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problem;  the  Brahmanical  ritualism  of  the  PurvamTrnarhsa  school  is  no 
more  significant  for  us  Indians.  Long  back  we  have  crossed  over 
from  the  PurvamTrnarhsa  to  the  UttaramTmarhsa,  the  Upani$ads  where 
faith  in  the  Ultimate  reality  Brahman-Atman  is  the  central  emphasis. 
Our  problem  is  rather  in  arriving  at  what  should  be  the  content  of  faith 
that  makes  all  people  really  one;  all  people  really  one  in  a  religiously 
plural  context. 

The  point  is,  we  Christians  have  to  progress  from  our  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  our  faith  similar  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  one  God. 
Jesus  had  total  faith  in  God  his  Father  and  Mother  and  he  is  inviting  us 
all  humans  without  any  discrimination,  also  to  have  similar  faith  in  God 
our  Father  and  Mother.  Jesus  was  totally  faithful  to  God  in  His  earthly 
life.  He  was  always  doing  the  will  of  his  parent  God.  His  life  was  a 
negation  of  his  life  and  the  affirmation  of  God.  His  life  was  a  life  of 
self-  surrender;  self-sacrifice.  Highest  self-sacrifice  is  the  highest 
expression  of  faith  and  Jesus’  total  self-sacrifice  of  himself  on  the 
cross  is  the  highest  expression  of  faith  in  God.  It  is  to  such  a  total  faith 
in  God  Jesus  is  calling  us.  Christian  faith  is  not  faith  in  any  dogma 
regarding  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  such  as  ‘in  two  natures’  or 
‘the  atonement  theories',  rather  Christian  faith  is  total  faith  in  God  as 
Jesus  had;  a  total  surrender  to  God  as  Jesus  did;  and  a  total  self- 
sacrifice  of  oneself  as  Jesus  could  accomplish  on  the  cross  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to  such  a  reconception  of  the  content  of 
Christian  faith  that  we  are  challenged  today  in  the  Indian  context  of 
religious  pluralism,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  oneness  of  all. 

What  needed  today  is  such  a  reinterpretation  of  the  content  of 
Christian  faith.  It  is  such  a  reintei~preted  faith-  experience  which 
removes  all  discriminations  between  people,  between  Jews  and  Greeks, 
between  Christians  and  Hindus,  between  Christians  and  Muslims  and 
so  on.  The  Pauline  verse  of  our  reflection  as  it  stands  now  implies:  “ 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  all  one  in  terms  of  your  faith- 
affirmation  regarding  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ”,  and 
therefore  it  stands  for  discriminating  people  in  terms  of  their  faith- 
affirmations  as  well  as  negating  all  unity  between  people  of  diverse 
religious  faiths.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  reconceive  the  Pauline 
verse  as  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  all  are  one  in  a  faith 
such  as  of  Jesus  in  God”,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  more  of 
discriminating  of  people  in  terms  of  their  faith-  affirmation;  there  will 
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not  be  any  more  obstructing  unity  between  people  of  diverse  religious 
faiths  in  terms  of  conflicting  truth-  claims.  Any  faith  such  as  of  Jesus 
in  the  one  God  unites  the  whole  humanity,  the  whole  people  of  diverse 
religious  faiths. 

It  is  the  one  God  in  whom  all  can  unite  beyond  all  discriminations, 
as  children  of  the  same  parent  and  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  is  pointing 
to  the  One  God  of  all  through  self-sacrifice,  all  can  be  one  in  him.  But 
all  cannot  be  on  him  to  the  extend  he  is  negating  himself  and  affirming 
the  one  God.  Same  applies  to  other  Saviours  and  Lords.  To  the  extent 
they  are  pointing  to  the  One  God  of  all,  all  can  be  one  in  them.  But  all 
cannot  be  one  in  them,  in  terms  of  conceiving  them  as  Absolutes.  All 
can  be  one  in  the  to  them  extent  they  are  negating  themselves  and 
affirming  the  one  God. 

In  this  context  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  held  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe  in  September  1998  assumes 
significance  as  it  exhorted  us  to  “Turn  to  God”.  Turn  or  return  to  God 
or  Ultimate  Reality  or  a  Ultimate  concern  has  been  the  cry  of  Indian 
religions  and  one  hopes  that  the  Zimbabwe  Assembly  members  will 
take  note  of  this  in  future.  Advaita  Vedanta,  the  culmination  of  the 
thought  of  the  Vedas  has  unequivocally  affirmed  the  significance  of 
God  the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  Brahman-Atman,  the  Sat.  Creation  which 
includes  the  individual  beings  have  reality  only  as  Sat;  left  to  themselves 
they  are  mere  nothingness.  Creation  affirms  always  the  total  Reality 
of  God  or  Sat  or  Brahman-Atman.  Jesus,  the  representative  Jlva,  the 
representative  of  the  whole  creation,  also  was  affirming  always  the 
total  reality  God,  through  self-negation.  Consequently  in  fact  it  is 
Advaita  which  provides  an  ideological  basis  for  the  self-sacrifice  and 
God-  affirmation  of  Jesus  in  the  sense,  it  is  God  or  Being  (Sat)  alone 
who  is  perceived  in  a  form  other  than  His/  Her  namely  Jesus  and 
hence  we  should  not  make  any  assumption  of  anything  other  than 
God  or  Being  at  any  time  or  place.  The  total  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  the 
total  affirmation  of  God  or  Being.  We  have  to  sacrifice  ourselves  as 
Jesus  did  to  discover  our  reality  in  Being  or  God.  Jesus  unites  all  the 
people  of  diverse  religious  persuations  in  the  one  God  through  his  total 
self-surrender;  through  his  total  self-sacrifice  and  not  through  any 
dogmatic  assertions  regarding  him.  May  God  through  Jesus  help  us  to 
experience  this  unity.  “There  is  neither  Christian  nor  Hindu,  there  is 
neither  Dalit  nor  Brahmin,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  we  all 
are  one  in  a  faith  such  as  of  Jesus  in  the  One  God”.  Amen. 


11 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Theme  for  our  reflection  and  meditation  is  The  Image  of 
Jesus  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  Jesus  said  :  “We  must  work  the 
works  of  him  who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;  night  comes  when  no  one 
can  work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world'’. 
(Jn. 9:4-5) 

The  context  is  Jesus  restoring  sight  to  the  blind  man  and  his  coming 
to  true  faith  in  Jesus  ignoring  the  hostility  of  Jewish  religious  authorities. 
This  story  is  an  example  for  the  Johannine  Christian  of  how  one  ought 
to  react  when  confronted  with  hostile  authorities.  In  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  we  notice  a  series  of  contrasts  such  as  light  and 
darkness  ( 1 .5)  above  and  below  (8.23),  spirit  and  flesh  (3.6),  life  and 
death  (3.36),  truth  and  falsehood  (8.44-45),  heaven  and  earth  (3.3 1 ). 
God  and  Satan  (13.27).  These  forces  are  locked  in  a  conflict  and 
Jesus  who  represents  the  former  in  each  of  these  pairs  will  overcome 
the  latter  in  each.  Jesus  the  light  eliminates  the  darkness. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  begins  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
light,  followed  by  that  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  the  celestial  bodies 
,  but  it  has  no  original  light  or  solar  mythology.  In  due  course,  however, 
light  became  a  symbol  of  divine  presence  and  salvation:  “The  Lord  is 
my  light  and  salvation”  proclaims  Ps.27.1.  Ps.  36.10  says  “In  thy  light 
we  shall  see  light”.  The  exhortation  of  Is. 2. 5  is  “Let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord”.  “The  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light” 
says  Is.60.19.  The  affirmation  of  Malachi  4.20  is  :  “The  sun  of 
righteousness  shall  arise”. 

The  early  Christianity  inherited  both  the  Biblical  and  the 
contemporaneous  Hellenistic  light  symbolism.  Therefore  it  was  quite 
natural  to  stan  celebrating  the  Nativity  on  the  date  of  the  pagan  Roman 
festival  of  the  “Invincible  Sun”.  In  Gospel  according  to  John  8.12 
Jesus  said  of  himself  “  I  am  the  light  of  the  world”  and  his  followers 
would  possess  the  “light  of  life'’.  Easter  is  therefore  celebrated  with 
fire  and  light  rituals.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  rite,  the  paschal  candle  is 
earned  into  a  pitch  dark  church  with  the  thrice-  repeated  exclamation. 
“Lumen  Christi”.  Infact  the  equation  of  God  with  light  finds  expression 
also  in  the  creed  where  the  Son,  Christ  is  defined  as  “God  of  God. 
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light  of  light ,  very  God  of  very  God”.  The  Logos  is  also  described  as 
light  in  the  prologue  of  the  gospel  according  to  John.  Also  we  should 
note  that  Paul’s  experience  on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  a  typical 
light  experience.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  mystical  theology  emphasises 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  ‘uncreated  light’  through  which  the  devotees 
achieve  deification.  The  New  Testament  account  of  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ  (Lk.9)  supplies  the  basis  for  this  mystical  theology. 

We  should  here  note  that  practically  all  religions  give  symbolic 
expression  of  their  valuation  of  light  as  a  sign  of  blessing  in  terms  of 
their  mythology,  worship  and  iconography.  Solar  worship  was  central 
in  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  as  well  as  in  Syria.  Light  symbolism  in 
Western  religions  including  Islam  was  decisively  influenced  by  Greek 
philosophy,  which  gave  to  light  a  simultaneously  intellectual  and  ethical 
connotation.  The  sun  as  the  ‘light  of  the  world'  represents  cosmic 
reason.  Light  also  represents  Wisdom  since  it  is  through  her  that  things 
are  apparent. 

In  Rgveda  Samhita  we  get  information  about  five  solar  deities  such 
as  Mitra,  Surya,  Savitr,  PGsan  and  Vishnu.  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad 
1.3.28  has  the  prayer  “from  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the  real;  from 
darkness  lead  me  to  light;  from  death  lead  me  to  immortality”. 
According  to  the  Upani$ads  which  represents  the  culmination  of  the 
thought  of  the  Vedas,  the  Paramatman  which  is  same  as  Para  Brahman 
is  Pure  Consciousness  (Chit)  and  as  Pure  Consciousness  He/  She  is 
the  source  of  all  illumination.  He/  She  illumines  the  whole  human  person 
as  well  as  the  totality  of  creation. 

How  can  we  conceive  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world  in  the  Indian 
context  today  is  the  relevant  question  confronting  us.  May  be  in  two 
ways  Jesus  can  be  designated  as  the  light  of  the  world  ( 1 )  Jesus  re¬ 
presents  the  Pure  Consciousness  or  Chit  of  the  Brahman-  Atman  and 
as  Pure  Consciousness  he  is  the  source  of  all  illumination.  (2)  By  his 
illumination  Jesus  eliminates  all  the  darkness  of  human  life  and  all  the 
darkness  of  the  whole  world.  Let  us  now  focus  our  attention  on  these 
two  points. 

1 .  Jesus  Chit  is  the  illuminator  of  all  and  everything.  The  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  proclaims  the  illuminative  power  of  the  Supreme  Atman 
(atmajyothih).  The  manifestation  noticed  in  the  case  of  names,  forms, 
actions  and  results  of  Jesus  is  caused  by  the  existence  of  the  light  of 
Brahman.  The  light  of  Brahman  is  implied  by  the  light  seen  in  Jesus 
who  was  bom  from  Him/  Her. 
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The  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  communicate  to  humanity  the 
uniqueness  of  Brahman  as  the  only  illuminative  principle.  And  Jesus 
proclaims  that  Brahman  reveals  all  others;  but  Brahman  is  not  reveal 
by  them.  Jesus  always  acknowledge  that  since  the  Atman  constitutes 
the  essence  of  everything,  the  internal  organ  cannot  act  with  regard 
to  its  own  Atman;  the  mind  can  think  only  when  it  is  illumined  by  the 
light  of  consciousness  within.  In  Jesus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Brahman 
because  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  proclaims  the  supreme  Atman 
as  the  Ear  of  ear,  the  Mind  of  mind,  the  Speech  of  speech,  the  Life  of 
life  and  the  Eye  of  eye  as  all  there  organs  can  perform  their  functions 
only  through  the  radiance  of  the  light  of  consciousness. 

The  person  of  Jesus  is  the  affirmation  and  proclamation  of  the 
fact  that  as  an  emerald  or  any  other  gem  dropped  for  testing  into  milk 
etc.,  imparts  its  lustre  to  them,  the  luminous  Atman  unifies  and 
intergrates  the  intellect  and  all  other  organs  within  the  human  body 
and  imparts  His/  Her  lustre  to  them.  The  intellect  of  Jesus,  our 
representative  being  transparent  and  next  to  the  Atman  easily  becomes 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  consciousness  that  is  the  Atman.  Next 
comes  the  mind  of  Jesus  which  catches  the  effulgence  of  the 
Consciousness  through  the  intellect;  then  the  organs  of  Jesus  through 
cotact  with  mind,  and  lastly  the  body  of  Jesus  through  the  organs. 
Thus  the  Brahman-  Atman  successively  illumines  with  the  light  of 
His/  Her  own  Consciousness  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  body  and 
organs  of  Jesus  and  through  it  the  entire  life  and  activities  of  him.  It  is 
this  way  that  Jesus  becomes  the  light  of  the  world.  Through  Jesus 
today  the  whole  humanity  can  experience  the  reflection  of  the  light  of 
consciousness  that  is  the  Atman,  in  their  intellect,  mind,  senses  and  the 
body.  The  life  of  Jesus  teaches  us  that  it  is  always  through  the  grace 
of  the  light  of  Atman  that  all/  our  activities  take  place.  The  message  of 
Jesus  to  the  whole  creation  is  that  the  Supreme  Atman  is  one  and 
illumines  all  bodies,  the  whole  material  being  from  the  Unmanifest 
down  to  the  un moving  objects.  Jesus  is  the  affirmation  that  the  light  of 
Consciousness  exists  in  all  alike ,  in  the  moving  and  unmoving  objects, 
directly  proportional  to  the  satlvci  principle  they  possess. 

Secondly,  by  his  illumination  Jesus  eliminates  all  the  darkness 
of  human  life  and  all  the  darkness  of  the  whole  world .  No  doubt 
that  there  is  darkness  all  around  the  world.  No  doubt  that  there  is 
darkness  within  us.  But  God  is  light  and  the  light  of  God  is  flowing  to 
all  humans  and  the  whole  creation  in  Jesus.  The  blind  man  could  receive 
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that  light:  but  the  Jewish  religious  authorities  could  not.  Jesus  could 
eliminate  darkness  from  the  life  of  the  blind  man  as  there  was  an 
attitude  of  faith,  and  an  attitude  of  surrender  in  him.  Therefore 
elimination  of  darkness  is  in  terms  of  faith  and  surrender.  If  we 
surrender  to  the  light  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus,  if  we  have  faith  in 
the  light  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus,  we  are  able  to  overcome  darkness 
from  this  world.  The  Jewish  religious  authorities,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  vehicles  of  the  light  of  God  in  effect  were  functioning  as  the 
representative  of  darkness,  being  interested  only  in  the  externals  of 
religion  such  as  the  observation  of  Sabbath,  and  also  being  self-righteous 
in  their  religious  attitude,  arrogating  religious  power  to  themselves  by 
casting  away  the  powerless  and  the  weak.  The  danger  to  become 
representatives  of  darkness  is  more  for  the  religious  leaders  and  this 
applies  to  us  who  are  to  be  leaders  of  the  church.  To  have  faith  and 
self- surrender  seems  to  be  below  our  dignity  as  our  interest  is  in 
subjugating  others  to  us.  Others  should  have  faith  in  us;  others  should 
surrender  to  us,  is  our  attitude  creating  darkness  all  around.  If  that  is 
so,  God  in  Jesus  is  calling  us  to  effect  a  change  in  our  attitude  from 
religious  pride  and  arrogance  to  genuine  faith  and  self-surrender. 

Therefore  our  prayer  today  be,  loving  God,  forgive  our  religious 
arrogance  and  lack  of  faith.  Enable  us  to  surrender  to  you  and  thus 
receive  your  light  manifested  in  Jesus.  We  see  darkness  in  us,  all 
around  us,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  evil.  Only  your  light  which  is 
Pure  Consciousness  can  eliminate  our  ignorance  and  evil,  can  eliminate 
our  darkness.  You  light  manifested  in  Jesus  is  permeating  all  the  levels 
and  layers  of  our  personality  as  well  as  the  whole  creation.  This  we 
are  able  to  experience  today  in  terms  of  Advaita  Vedanta,  the 
culmination  of  Vedic  thought.  As  you  are  our  innermost  reality,  the 
Pannatman.  your  Chit  or  Pure  consciousness  is  reflected  in  our  intel  lect, 
mind,  senses  and  body  and  consequently  we  are  illuminated.  As  you 
are  the  Innermost  Reality  of  the  whole  universe,  your  Chit  or  Pure 
Consciousness  is  reflected  in  the  totality  of  the  universe  as  well.  Enable 
us  Lord,  to  experience  this  your  illumination  through  Jesus  today  and 
all  the  days  of  our  life  to  come.  Amen. 


12 

A  CALL  TO  BREAK  OUR 
LIFE  FOR  JESUS 

The  theme  for  our  meditation  is  A  call  to  break  the  jar  of  Precious 
Perfume  for  Jesus.  A  call  to  break  our  life  for  Jesus.  “And  while 
he  was  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  as  he  sat  at  table, 
a  woman  came  with  an  alabaster  jar  of  ointment  of  pure  nard,  very 
costly,  and  she  broke  the  jar  and  poured  it  over  his  head”.  (Mk.  14:3) 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  this  story  is  identical  with  the  one  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.Luke  7.36-40.  Too  much  has  certainly  been 
made  of  the  supposed  identity  of  Mary  (The  name  Mary  itself  comes 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  12.3  and  not  from  Mark)  with 
the  woman  who  was  a  ‘sinner'  in  Luke.  Similar  traditions  often  tend 
to  coalesce  and  to  transfer  details.  The  location  of  the  story  here  (and 
in  John)  is  due  to  the  reference  to  the  passion  in  Vs. 8  and  in  Jn.  1 2.7. 
Simon  the  leper  is  otherwise  unknown  as  the  other  Simon  of  1 5. 1 2 
also  is  unknown.  But  he  was  probably  known  to  those  who  handed  on 
the  tradition  and  presumably  also  to  Mark.  Three  hundred  denarii  was 
about  2500  rupees  in  our  money,  but  in  purchasing  value  about  four 
times  that  in  the  first  century.  Thus  the  perfume  costed  more  than 
10000  rupees.  Quite  a  lot  of  money. 

The  record  gives  the  impression  that  Jesus  was  deeply  stirred  by 
this  extravagant  action.  A  valuable  exploration  in  the  Gospel  would  be 
to  assemble  a  list  of  the  things  which  moved  Jesus  to  high  praise.  On 
that  list  would  be  the  centurion  who  showed  great  faith,  the  widow 
who  put  her  whole  living  into  the  treasury  and  this  woman  who  broke 
the  jar  of  precious  perfume.  There  is  evidence  here  of  an  excitement 
in  Jesus,  almost  an  ecstasy,  as  though  he  felt:  “This  is  it.  This  is  the 
self-forgetfulness,  the  self-denial,  which  is  a  mark  of  the  kingdom  of 
God”. 

The  unmeasured  generosity  of  the  woman's  giving  moved  Jesus. 
It  was  a  glorious  maximum  of  sacrifice  which  never  stopped  to  calculate 
what  might  have  been  a  passable  minimum,  the  kind  of  mathematical 
calculation  that  we  often  do.  The  expensive  gift  symbolised  a  total 
self-giving.  She  did  not  pour  out  a  few  drops  and  say,  “well,  I  guess 
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that  will  be  enough  for  this  occasion".  She  was  lilted  clear  out  of 
herself  in  a  great  devotion.  Her  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaps  which  a 
life  can  ever  take. 

This  story  speaks  powerfully  of  the  consecration  of  personality, 
the  unmeasured  sharing  of  the  best  that  we  are  and  that  we  have. 
Personality  is  a  precious  perfume.  It  is  always  a  tragedy  to  cany  it 
through  life  in  an  unbroken  jar.  Yet  many  of  us  have  done  exactly  that. 
We  have  reserved  ourselves,  our  affection,  our  possible  outgoing  to 
those  in  deep  need  of  friendship,  comfort  and  incentive.  Some  of  us 
wait  for  an  audience  that  seems  worthy  of  our  self-gi  ving,  or  an  occasion 
important  enough  to  call  for  it.  Life  slips  by  and  the  perfume  jar  is 
never  broken.  Others  always  measure  themselves  out  with  a  medicine 
dropper,  frightened  lest  they  spend  a  drop  more  than  the  legalities  of 
the  situation  demand. 

There  is  profound  historical  truth  in  the  words  ‘what  she  has  done 
will  be  told  in  memory  of  her1.  For  the  greatest  events  in  life,  in 
themselves  everlasting  memorials  have  been  those  acts  in  which  one 
person  has  broken  that  jar  of  precious  perfume  which  was  himself  or 
herself,  in  the  sharing  of  all  of  his/  her  best.  It  has  been  done  times 
without  number  by  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  physicians,  friends  and 
the  like.  It  is  the  most  important  transaction  our  world  ever  witnesses. 

A  question  is  raised  in  the  story.  ‘Why  was  the  ointment  thus 
wasted?  For  it  might  have  been  sold  and  the  money  gi  ven  to  the  poor 1 . 
Here  is  revealed  the  clash  between  the  market  mind  and  the  life  of 
the  spirit;  between  an  earth-bound  reason  and  the  spontaneity  of  love. 
But  Jesus’  response  was,  ‘she  has  done  a  beautiful  thing  to  me1. 
Jesus  was  moved.  The  woman’s  devotion  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
has  become  a  joy  forever.  To  lift  a  dutiful  up  to  the  beautiful  is  a  mark 
of  true  discipleship  and  this  woman  did  it.  The  generosity  of  alms 
giving  is  there.  But  there  is  also  the  generosity  of  thoughtfulness  to 
friends,  the  celebrations  of  love  and  friendship  in  a  beautiful  way. 
Jesus  recognized  such  spontaneous  movements  of  the  heart  as  great 
events. 

In  this  context  there  is  a  need  to  carefully  study  the  saying  of 
Jesus  ‘  you  always  have  the  poor  with  you1 .  The  verb  ‘have1  is  in  the 
present  tense;  Jesus  was  speaking  to  an  immediate  situation  and 
therefore  it  should  be  noted  that  he  was  not  declaring  the  eternity  of 
poverty.  The  relief  of  human  need  was  the  focus  of  his  life  and  words. 
It  was  those  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked  and  sheltered  the 
homeless  who  received  the  award,  ‘Come,  O  blessed  of  my  father1 
(Matt.25.34)  showed  Jesus  through  his  life  and  teaching.  Jesus  need 
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not  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  poor  for  whose  sake  he  had  dedicated 
his  life.  We  should  note  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  Christianity  that 
the  devotion  represented  by  the  breaking  of  the  jar  of  precious  perfume, 
the  outgoing  of  affection  and  honour  for  Christ,  has  been  the  source 
of  the  greatest  help  to  the  poor  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  paradox 
to  be  remembered  is,  if  we  see  life  only  in  terms  of  money  which 
ought  to  be  better  distributed,  and  grow  blind  to  the  teaching  like  ‘thou 
shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart’,  soon  there  will  not  be 
very  many  coins  to  distribute. 

We  should  remember  that  the  opportunity  to  break  the  jar  of 
precious  perfume  for  Jesus,  the  opportunity  to  break  our  life  for  Jesus, 
will  not  be  there  always  for  us.  ‘You  will  not  always  have  me’.  These 
words  cast  over  the  scene  the  impending  shadow  of  death  under  which 
Jesus  lived  during  his  last  days  in  Jerusalem.  Beyond  that,  however,  in 
themselves,  without  relation  to  the  context,  they  express  a  deep  truth 
of  individual  person's  experience.  The  opportunity  to  have  Jesus  in 
the  sense  of  experiencing  God  in  him  as  St.  Paul  or  millions  of  others 
after  him  experienced,  the  experience  ‘Christ  lives  in  me’(Gal.2:20)  is 
not  constant,  is  not  there  always  for  us  to  have.  The  opportunities 
must  be  taken  as  they  come,  for  there  will  come  times  when  they 
cannot  be  so  readily  taken.  A  youth  can  have  Jesus  as  the  guide  and 
master  of  a  whole  life  time;  but  and  elderly  person  cannot.  There  is  a 
voice  of  God  in  our  conscience;  but  if  we  do  not  listen  to  it,  it  grows 
faint.  We  have  to  ‘seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found’(Isa.55.6). 

Therefore  the  question  asked  to  each  of  us  is:  Are  we  ready  to 
break  the  jar  of  precious  perfume  for  Jesus;  are  we  ready  to  break 
our  life  for  Jesus  today?  Though  we  are  unworthy,  Jesus  called  us  to 
be  his  disciples.  We  have  accepted  his  call;  we  have  accepted  him  as 
our  master  and  have  decided  to  continue  his  work  in  this  world.  If  that 
is  so  we  are  called  today  to  have  a  total  devotion  to  him  and  through 
him  to  humanity:  a  devotion  in  which  we  will  completely  forget 
ourselves:  a  devotion  which  can  express  itself  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  Life  becomes  full  of  possibilities  in  this  self-giving  and  total 
surrender.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  we  need  not  have  any  merit  of  our 
own  for  such  a  total  devotion  and  self  sacrifice.  The  awareness  of 
our  total  nothingness  is  the  only  qualification  we  need  to  have.  Then 
there  will  happen  the  breaking  of  the  jar  of  precious  perfume  for  Jesus. 
Our  total  dependence  on  the  power  of  Jesus  to  transform  us,  is  the 
only  thing  we  need  to  have.  That  is  self-sacrifice  in  its  totality.  That  is 
the  breaking  of  our  life  for  Jesus  and  through  him  for  humanity.  Thus 
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we  are  called  today  to  discover  new  dimensions  of  devotion  to  Jesus. 
We  are  called  today  to  discover  new  dimension  of  devotion  to  God  in 
Jesus.  There  are  innumerable  dimensions  of  devotion  to  God  in  Jesus 
which  humans  have  not  yet  discovered.  The  possibilities  before  us 
are  immense.  May  God  in  Jesus  through  the  power  of  his/  her  Spirit 
enable  us  to  discover  these  new  possibilities.  Let  our  prayer  today  be, 
loving  Lord  Jesus  enable  each  one  of  us  to  discover  a  new  dimension 
of  devotion  to  you  and  through  you  for  humanity;  a  dimension  which 
was  thus  far  unknown  to  humanity.  Amen. 

13 

FOR  A  GENUINE  THEOLOGICAL  ANGER 

“You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old,  'you  shall  not 
kill;  and  whoever  kills  shall  be  liable  to  judgment'.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  everyone  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  judgment; 
whoever  insults  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the  council,  and  whoever 
says,  ‘you  fool !  shall  be  liable  to  the  hell  of  fire.  So  if  your  are  offering 
your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  remember  that  your  brother  has 
something  against  you,  leave  your  gift  there  before  the  altar  and  go, 
first  be  reconcile  to  your  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  your  gift” 
Matt.5:21-24. 

Jesus  seems  to  go  beyond  Old  Testament  teaching  by  deepening 
and  radicalizing  it,  by  returning  to  the  original  will  of  God.  The  reference 
is  to  the  generation  of  Sinai  which  first  heard  the  law  from  Moses 
(Exod.  20:13;  Deut.  5:17).  “whoever  commits  murder  shall  be  liable 
to  judgment”.  This  is  a  traditional  interpretation  of  the  commandment. 
Jesus  regards  this  traditional  interpretation  as  inadequate,  though  not 
false.  He  shifts  the  ground  from  the  act  of  murder  to  the  emotional 
prelude  to  murder  i.e.,  anger.  He  thus  effects  an  interiorization  that 
gets  at  the  roots  of  moral  activity.  Since  murder  is  a  relatively  rare 
temptation  but  anger  is  a  common  experience.  We  see  here  in  Jesus  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  Israelite  in  daily  life,  a  tendency  towards  democratization  of 
Torah.  A  problem  arises  today  in  that  modern  psychology  teaches 
that  neurotically  repressed  anger  is  the  source  of  much  mental  illness. 
We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  think  that  Jesus  is  advocating 
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neurotic  repression.  We  should  acknowledge  our  emotions  but  not  act 
them  out  in  rage  or  killing  or  other  violence.  An  escalation  in  the 
penalities  is  suggested  from  small  synedrium  to  large  synedrium  to 
Gehenna  i.e.,  the  Hinnom  Valley  out  side  Jerusalem,  which  because 
of  the  industrial  slag,  blast  furnaces,  and  the  burning  bodies  of  plague 
victims  became  a  symbol  for  hellfire.  Offering  of  gift  at  the  altar 
presupposes  the  existence  of  Jerusalem  Temple  and  must  stem  from 
before  C.E.70.  It  also  presupposes  that  Jesus  approves  of  the  Temple 
and  the  sacrificial  system.  After  the  crucifixion  some  Christians  would 
regard  the  Temple  system  as  spiritually  bankrupt,  as  did  the  Qumran 
community,  although  others  would  continue  to  worship  there.  Jesus' 
teaching  of  priority  of  ethics  over  cult  refects  a  perfecting  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophetic  teaching:  There  can  be  no  true  worship  of  God 
without  justice,  a  doctrine  called  ethical  monotheism  which  is  often 
considered  the  centre  of  the  Old  Testament.  Since  perfect  justice 
eludes  us  until  the  kingdom  comes,  we  must  worship  imperfectly 
trusting  in  God's  mercy. 

Anger  is  one  of  the  basic  emotions.  For  the  most  part  it  is  unpleasant 
in  its  feeling  tone,  creates  a  great  deal  of  physical  tension  which  seeks 
release  in  action,  and  tends  to  engender  both  impulsiveness  and  a 
sense  of  power  and  self-assurance.  Its  desturctive  potential  is  well 
known,  both  when  it  is  turned  outward  to  others(especiaIly  when  its 
results  in  violent  or  aggressive  behavoiur)  and  also  when  it  is  turned 
inward(as  in  bitterness,  resentment,  guilt  or  depression).  Theologically, 
anger  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
and  there  are  many  biblical  passages  which  acknowledge  its  danger 
and  the  difficulties  it  creates  in  human  affairstef.  Gen. 4:4-8;  and 
Gal  .5:20-21). 

Yet  we  must  note  that  Jesus  is  reported  as  being  Indignant' (Mark 
1 0: 14);  and  his  various  denunciations(Woe  unto  you. ..)  suggest  anger 
and  outrage.  There  has  been  debate  in  recent  times  about  Jesus 
accepted  and  even  participated  in  more  resistance  than  Christians 
have  usually  admitted.  There  are  suggestions  of  connections  between 
Jesus  and  the  Zealots,  who  led  the  abortive  violent  rebellion  against 
Roman  occupation  in  C.E. 66-70.  It  has  been  argued  that  some  of 
Jesus'  followers  participated  in  the  Zealot  movement;  the  temptation 
story(Luke4: 1-13)  may  include  the  temptation  to  use  violence  to  obtain 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Moreover,  Jesus'  use  of  ‘force'  in  cleaning 
the  temple,  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  response  of  the  people,  the 
response  of  Jewish  and  Roman  authorities,  the  mode  of  his  execution 
and  the  sign  over  the  cross,  all  have  political  overtones. 
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What  to  be  noted  here  is,  anger  is  a  fact  of  human  life  and  in  itself 
ethically  neutral.  Ethical  issues  may  be  raised,  however,  by  whatever 
it  is  that  makes  us  angry  and  by  what  we  do  with  our  anger.  These 
factors  also  reflect  our  personal  temperament  and  history  and  our 
culture  and  its  values.  Much  of  our  everyday  anger  is  petty  and  selfishly 
oriented,  but  if  we  had  no  capacity  for  anger  we  would  equally  have 
no  capacity  for  genuine  love  and  little  or  no  motivation  to  attack  what 
is  evil  and  false  in  our  own  lives  or  in  the  life  of  our  world.  Anger  is  an 
emotion  which  commonly  only  arises  when  we  care  sufficiently  about 
someone  or  something  and  we  see  that  person  or  thing  under  threat. 
The  ethical  ambiguities  surrounding  anger  are  neatly  summed  up  in 
Eph.  4:26  “Be  angry,  but  do  not  sin'\  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  many 
others  in  the  Christian  tradition,  distinguished  between  the  passion  of 
anger  and  the  sin  of  anger;  sin  of  anger  occurring  when  anger  is 
directed  against  the  wrong  objects  or  in  the  wrong  manner. 

The  negative  view  of  anger  in  Christian  piety  is  currently  undergoing 
reappraisal.  In  part  this  is  a  response  to  developing  psychological 
awareness  of  the  creative  as  well  as  the  destructive  possibilities  of 
anger  and  of  its  importance  both  to  survival  and  to  quality  of  life.  In 
part  also  the  reappraisal  reflects  changing  theological  emphases, 
especially  in  process  theology,  liberation  theology  or  its  Indian  version 
Dalit  theology  and  feminist  theology.  These  have  acknowledged  the 
role  of  anger  as  a  motivating  power  for  justice  and  have  seen  its 
intimate  relationship  to  love.  As  understandings  of  God  have  broadened 
to  include  renewed  awareness  of  the  divine  anger  of  wrath,  so  more 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  significance  of  the  undoubted  place 
of  anger  in  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus.  Pastoral  care  today  recognizes 
the  importance  of  acknowledging  what  anger  we  have(including  any 
we  may  fed  toward  God)and  learning  how  to  express  it  appropriately 
for  the  sake  of  minimizing  its  destructive  potential  and  of  enhancing 
its  creative  possibilities. 

So  what  do  we  learn  from  today's  Gospel  portion?  1 .  That  a  literal 
interpretation  of  a  biblical  passage  will  lead  us  no  where.  We  have  a 
duty  to  relate  the  literal  meaning  of  the  main  point  of  the  passage,  in 
our  case  ‘do  not  be  angry  with  others’,  to  the  over  all  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  emerging  from  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  to  our  own 
hermeneutical  context  of  oppression  and  socio-economic  exploitation 
local,  national  and  global,  our  own  hermeneutical  context  of  patriarchy, 
androcentrism  and  sexism,  taking  into  account  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  contemperary  disciplines  of  study  such  as  psychology  and  sociology. 
Then  the  literal  meaning  can  change  into  the  opposite,  i.e.  ‘do  get 
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angry  with  others  in  order  to  over  come  oppression  and  exploitation; 
m  order  to  overcome  patriarchy,  androcentrism  and  sexism'.  Here 
we  are  engaged  in  a  sacred  duty  of  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  and  Christian  theology.  In  this  new  academic  year,  in  this 
historic  college,  as  God  has  given  us  a  golden  opportunity  for  Biblical 
and  theological  reflection,  He/  She  is  calling  us  to  utilise  our  time 
profitably  and  creatively  for  arriving  at  new  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  theology;  for  arriving  at  new 
meanings  of  the  gospel  of  God  in  Jesus.  Are  we  ready  to  take  up  the 
challenge? 

Secondly  this  passage  has  a  message  for  our  community-  living  in 
Bishop’s  College.  The  lesson  we  learn  from  the  passage  is  that  we 
can  get  angry  with  others  in  order  only  to  overcome  oppression  and 
exploitation;  in  order  only  to  overcome  patriarchy,  androcentrism  and 
sexism;  and  not  otherwise.  But  if  we  honestly  self-examine  ourselves, 
we  will  come  to  the  discovery  that  most  of  our  anger  is  for  establishing 
oppression  and  exploitation;  most  of  our  anger  is  for  establishing 
patriarchy,  androcentrism  and  sexism.  If  that  is  so,  God  in  Jesus  is 
calling  us  today  to  eliminate  such  an  undesirable  anger  from  us.  from 
our  community.  He  is  calling  us  to  work  for  building  a  community  life 
where  we  love  each  other,  care  for  each  other;  where  we  are  kind  to 
one  another;  uphold  one  another.  In  such  an  upholiding  of  one  another 
only  we  can  grow.  In  this  new  academic  year,  in  this  historic  college, 
God  is  calling  us  to  utilise  our  time  profitably  and  creatively  for  building 
up  a  healthy  community  life.  Are  we  ready  to  take  up  this  challenge? 

We  have  come  here  not  to  get  angry  with  our  fellow  community 
members  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  selfish  desires  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  come  here  to  get  theological  training  in  anger  against  those 
who  peipetuate  a  system  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  a  system  of 
patriarchy,  androcentrism  and  sexism.  In  this  new  academic  year,  may 
God  in  Jesus,  through  the  power  of  His/Her  Spirit,  enable  us  to 
accomplish  this  simultaneous  double  task.  Amen. 


14 

AIM  INVITATION 
TO  APOPHATIC  THEOLOGY 


The  theme  I  am  suggesting  for  our  reflection  and  medition  for  this 
Semester  which  begins  today  is:  Theology  as  Faith  seeking 
enlightenment  from  blindness. 

In  this  Semester  there  are  some  students  who  have  joined  us  for 
Orientation  in  Ministerial  Training  and  Theological  Education,  with 
great  hope  and  many  dreams.  And  of  course  there  are  many  of  us 
others  who  are  to  continue  ministerial  training  and  our  studies  in 
theology  simultaneously  in  this  second  semester  and  we  also  have  our 
hopes  and  dreams.  If  that  is  so,  the  question  of  ‘what  is  theology’  can 
be  raised  afresh  for  contemporary  and  relevant  answers  and  that 
exactly  is  what  is  attempted  here  in  terms  of  the  Gospel  portion  we 
heard  (Mk.  10:46-52). 

Healing  of  blind  Bartimaeus  is  the  story  narrated.  In  Mk. 8:22-26 
an  unnamed  blind  man  is  brought  to  Jesus,  has  his  sight  restored 
gradually,  and  is  told  to  keep  his  healing  a  secret.  In  Mk.  10:46-52 
Bartimaeus  actively  seeks  out  Jesus,  is  healed  immediately,  and 
becomes  a  disciple  on  the  way.  This  second  story  not  only  rounds  off 
the  unit  but  also  illustrates  some  progress  in  faith.  It  is  as  much  a  call 
story  as  a  healing  story.  Bartimaeus’s  reaction  to  Jesus  and  his 
willingness  to  follow  him  on  the  way  of  discipleship  really  contrast 
with  the  disciples’  misunderstanding  and  blindness  displayed  during 
the  journey.  The  place  Jericho  where  the  incident  took  place  is  15 
miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem  and  5  miles  west  of  Jordan  river.  Thus 
the  journey  that  began  in  Caesarea  Philippi  is  reaching  its  destination 
in  Jerusalem.  “Son  of  David  have  mercy  on  me”.  This  is  the  first 
public  application  of  the  messianic  title  ‘Son  of  David’  to  Jesus.  It  is 
also  a  first  recognition  (apart  from  Peter)  of  Jesus'  true  identity  by 
human  being  rather  than  a  demon.  Bartimaeus  began  to  cry  out  for 
Jesus.  When  many  rebuked  him,  telling  him  to  be  silent,  he  cried  out 
all  the  more  for  Jesus.  And  Jesus  stopped  and  said  ‘call  him’.  And 
they  called  the  blind  man,  saying  to  him,  ‘take  heart;  rise,  he  is  calling 
you’.  And  throwing  off  his  mantle  he  sprang  up  and  came  to  Jesus. 
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The  ‘garment'  may  have  been  clothing,  but  more  likely  the  cloth  that 
the  blind  beggar  Bartimaeus  spread  out  to  receive  offerings.  Many 
references  to  garments  in  Mark  (2.2 1 ;  5.25-30;  6.56;  9.3;  1 1 .7-8;  13. 16; 
1 5.20-24)  suggest  that  Bartimaeus  was  leaving  behind  the  ‘old  order’. 
And  Jesus  said  to  him,  ‘what  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?'  This 
questioned  provides  the  occasion  for  a  profession  of  faith  about  Jesus’ 
power  to  heal.  The  blind  man  said  to  him,  ’Master, let  me  receive  my 
sight’.  Jesus  said  to  him,  ‘Go  your  way;  your  faith  has  made  you  well'. 
In  Mark,  the  faith  of  a  person  has  been  essential  to  the  healing.  For 
e.g.  in  Mark  5.34,  we  have  the  story  of  the  healing  of  a  woman  with 
a  flow  of  blood.  Jesus  tells  her  ‘your  faith  has  healed  you’;  and  the 
same  formula  we  see  applied  here.  The  woman’s  and  Bartimaeus’ 
faith  was  directed  toward  Jesus  as  the  vehicle  of  God's  power.  ‘Your 
faith  has  healed  you  (sesoken)  can  also  be  translated  ‘your  faith  has 
saved  you’.  In  the  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  heard 
the  jailor  asking  Paul  and  Silas  ‘Men  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?’ 
And  they  said  ‘believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  you  will  be  saved,  you 
and  your  household.  (16.30-31).  To  be  saved  is  to  be  healed.  And 
immediately  he  received  his  sight  and  followed  him  on  the  way.  This 
description  suggests  that  Bartimaeus  joined  in  Jesus’  passion 
experience.  Follow  or  akoloutheoi  is  the  teachnical  term  used  for 
discipleship  (Mk.  1.18),  Bartimaeus  became  a  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Dear  friends,  we  have  also  decided  to  follow  Jesus;  our 
commitment  is  also  very  mush  there  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  We  have 
also  experienced  healing,  salvation,  through  our  faith  in  God  as 
manifested  in  Jesus.  Our  faith-  experience  is  to  eliminate  our  blindness 
and  bring  us  to  enlightenment  during  our  theological  education  and 
thus  is  to  peifect  our  ministerial  training.  Theology  means  elimination 
of  blindness  and  the  potentiality  to  see.  What  dose  it  mean  to  be  blind 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  come  to  enlightenment  in  the  contemporary 
context  is  the  question.  Perhaps  the  following  can  be  noted: 

Theological  Education  is  for  eliminating  our  blindness  regarding  a 
vision  of  God  in  Jesus.  In  our  blindness  we  think  that  we  know 
everything  about  God  through  Jesus  and  we  are  the  custodians  of 
salvation  provided  by  God  in  Jesus.  We  are  really  frogs  in  the  well, 
who  have  not  seen  the  vastness  of  the  sea.  If  so,  we  are  to  gradually 
come  to  the  realisation  that  God's  essential  being  is  hidden  from  all 
created  beings.  God  can  only  be  worshipped  not  conceptually  conceived 
or  verbally  described.  God  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  theological 
discovery.  God  always  remains  a  mystery  i.e.  something  that  is 
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revealed  for  our  understanding,  but  which  we  never  understand 
exhaustively.  Perhaps  there  are  two  possible  ways  of  doing  theology. 
One,  that  of  cataphatic  or  positive  theology  which  proceeds  by 
affirmation  and  the  other,  apophatic  theology  which  proceeds  by 
negations.  The  only  way  which  is  fitting  with  regard  to  God  who  by 
His/  Her  very  nature  is  unknowable  is  the  way  of  negation  with  humility. 
This  is  the  perspective  of  Eastern  Christian  thought  as  well  as  Indian 
Religious  thought. 

We  should  remember  here  that  the  goal  of  apophatic  theology  is 
not  God  as  object,  but  God  as  subject  or  union  with  God.  We  should 
note  that  it  is  unknowability  which  leads  to  union  with  God,  to  deification 
or  theosis.  Dogmas  of  the  church-  and  we  will  be  studying  many  of 
these  in  this  college-  are  antinomies,  but  deification  means  a  change 
of  heart  and  mind  helping  us  to  attain  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
reality  which  reveals  itself  to  us  as  it  raises  us  to  God.  Deification 
proclaims  that  there  is  no  theology  apart  from  expeiience:  it  is  necessary 
to  change,  to  become  a  new  human  person.  To  know  God  one  must 
draw  near  to  Him/  Her.  No  one  who  does  not  follow  the  path  of  union 
with  God  can  be  a  theologian.  The  way  of  knowledge  of  God  is 
necessarily  the  way  of  deification.  Theology  here  becomes  the 
spontaneous  and  thankful  praise  of  God;  it  becomes  our  experiential 
relationship  with  God.  Theology  is  the  worshipful  experience  of  the 
Triune  God  and  compassionate  love  for  humanity  and  the  whole 
creation. 

Theology  here  is  no  more  God-talk  or  God-management  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  West.  In  the  Western  tradition  theology  is  faith  seeking 
understanding  through  reason.  Importance  is  given  here  to  the  logos 
as  intelligibility  and  hence  theology  meand  understanging  the  logos  as 
rational  intelligibility.  Here  thinking  tells  us  what  being  is  and  the  organ 
of  this  thinking  is  logos.  Theology,  thus,  according  to  the  Western 
understanding  is  the  ultimate  human  wisdom  taking  into  account  the 
self-disclosure  of  the  Divine.  But  not  according  to  Eastern  Christian 
thought  or  Indian  religious  thought.  According  to  Indian  thought, 
theology  is  a  mode  of  being,  theology  is  participation  in  being  and  here 
Eastern  Christian  thought  comes  close  to  Indian  thought.  The  ultimate 
concern  in  Indian  thought  is  not  to  think  about  being  but  to  Met  being 
be’  in  the  self-effulgent  Pure  Consciousness  which  is  simultaneously 
our  Innermost  Reality  and  the  Supreme  Reality. 

A  question  can  be  rightly  asked  here.  Is  not  God  fully  revealed  to 
humanity  in  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  Eastern  Christian  thought  Jesus 
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(  'hrist  is  the  rock  that  hides  our  complete  vision  of  God  and  thus  saves 
us  from  fatal  exposure  to  the  total  vision  of  God.  The  incarnate  Christ 
acts  as  a  veil  that  hides  from  humans  any  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  essential  nature  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  saving  curtain  which 
covers  the  window  of  any  rational  comprehension  of  God.  In  its  aspect 
of  hiding  God,  the  incarnate  physical  body  of  Christ  really  participates 
m  our  material  and  created  condition  and  all  the  limitations  of  the 
incarnate  Christ  is  due  to  this.  These  limitation  have  to  be  understood 
as  salutary,  as  God’s  means  of  saving  us  and  not  as  grounds  for 
dialectical  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  Trinity.  Jesus  Christ 
manifests  only  the  self-limitation  of  God;  he  indicates  only  the  God- 
language  of  economy  (oikonomia).  Oikonomia  or  ‘home  rule’  is 
based  on  the  method  of  self-limitation  and  accommodation  on  the  part 
of  God  in  incarnation  and  consequently  oikonomia  becomes  the 
method  of  theologia.  The  core  of  the  language  of  economy  is 
experience-  experience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Ultimately  this 
experience  eclipses  all  language.  Between  theology  and  economy, 
between  the  apophatic  reality  of  the  triune  God  and  the  Taw  fact'  of 
incarnation,  the  connecting  link  is  not  discourse,  but  the  experience  of 
deification  or  theosis.  Deification  involves  not  only  the  transformation 
of  our  inner  qualities  and  attitudes,  but  transfiguration  of  our  physical 
reality  as  well. 

Thus  in  theology  our  progress  is  from  rational  God-talk  in  the  realm 
of  blindness  to  experiential  deification  in  the  realm  of  enlightened 
apophatic  silence.  It  is  in  such  a  conception  of  theology  as  human 
God-experience  in  Jesus  and  the  consequent  deification  of  humans 
that  theological  education  and  ministerial  training  unite  with  one  another 
to  become  an  intergrated  process  and  God  is  giving  us  a  golden 
opportunity  for  this  very  same  intergrated  process  in  this  college.  May 
we  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  enabled  to  utilise  this 
opportunity  to  the  maximum. 


15 

A  RELEVANT  SPIRITUALITY 


The  theme  for  our  devotion  is  Some  Highlights  on  a  possible 
Contemporary  Christian  Spirituality. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mathew  chapter  6  Verses  6, 1 7  and 
1 8  read:  ’’But  when  you  pray,  go  into  your  room  and  shut  the  door  and 
pray  to  your  Father  who  is  in  secret;  and  your  Father  who  sees  in 
secret  will  reward  you. ..  But  when  you  fast,  anoint  your  head  and 
wash  your  face,  that  your  fasting  may  not  be  seen  by  men  but  your 
Father  who  is  in  secret;  and  your  Father  who  sees  in  secret  will  reward 
you”. 

In  the  new  ethic  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
we  get  these  instructions  regarding  prayer  and  fasting.  The  positive 
teaching  is  that  prayer  should  be  a  sincere  personal  communion  with 
God.  This  teaching  does  not  overrule  public  worship  as  such,  since 
Jesus  participated  in  the  synagogue  service(Mark  1.21)  and  builds 
upon  it  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  though  he  also  prayed  privately.  The 
teaching  about  fasting  is  that  it  is  really  directed  toward  God  and  not 
toward  human  beings.  The  sermon  on  the  Mount  presupposes  the 
legitimacy  of  fasting.  In  Mark  2.18-20  and  Matt  9.14-15  the  disciples 
are  told  not  to  fast  in  Jesus’  lifetime,  but  its  subsequent  legitimacy  is 
affirmed.  Jews  do  not  have  a  season  of  fasting  like  Lent  but  have  a 
few  days  of  communal  fasting  eg.  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Jews 
kept  private  fasts  on  Monday  and  Thursday;  whereas  Christians  chose 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  (the  latter  in  memory  of  Jesus’  suffering). 
Fasting  was  understood  as  humbling  oneself  before  God  (Isa.  58.3-9), 
as  strengthening  prayer  (2  Chr.20.3),  as  related  to  almsgiving  and  as 
an  expression  of  mourning  (Matt  9.14-15).  By  the  2nd  century, 
Christians  prepared  for  Easter  by  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days,  which 
also  prepared  candidates  for  the  Easter  baptisms.  From  the  4th  century 
the  pre-Easter  fast  came  to  be  extended  over  the  Lenten  season, 
which  this  year  is  stalling  today.  During  the  Lenten  season,  I  suppose, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  a  few  points  on  a  revelant 
contemporary  Christian  Spirituality,  side  by  side  with  our  reaffirming 
of  the  value  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
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How  do  we  Define  Spirituality? 

Spirituality  in  one  sense  is  our  recognition  of  the  involvement  of 
the  spirit  in  us  and  the  whole  creation.  In  Biblical  and  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  Spirit  is  God’s  creative  power,  divine  sakti,  full  of  love  and  rich  in 
inventive  capability.  In  the  New  Testament  ‘spiritual'  or pneumatikos 
is  a  term  used  for  Christian  experience  i.e.,  life  centered  in  Christ 
upholding  kingdom-values.  Christian  Spirituality  refers  to  communion 
with  God  in  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  denotes  loving 
God  and  our  neighbours;  dying  and  rising  in  and  with  Christ.  Spiritual¬ 
ity  also  represents  the  total  response  of  the  self  to  the  self-world-God 
trio.  It  denotes  the  manner  in  which  humans,  becoming  aware  of  the 
transcendence  of  their  selfhood,  seek  to  fulfill  the  self’s  meaning,  pur¬ 
pose  and  destiny. 

Spirituality  of  Jesus: 

In  this  context  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  identify  a  few  features  of 
the  spirituality  of  Jesus.  Jesus’  was  a  life-sustaining  spirituality  which 
has  to  mould  and  lead  us.  It  was  a  humanizing  spirituality  which  sought 
to  recreate  us  and  our  cosmos  through  a  call  to  share  our  blessings 
and  gift  freedom  to  one  another.  It  called  for  dispossession  and 
renunciation,  countering  greed.  Jesus  lived  a  counter-cultural  life.  He 
did  not  equate  himself  w  ith  the  group,  religion,  race,  family,  sex  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  equation  necessarily  leads  to  competition 
which  involves  greed,  ambition,  hatred,  opposition,  fear  and  living  for 
one’s  own  sake  alone.  The  spirituality  of  Jesus  countered  these  evils. 
He  could  truly  love  everyone.  If  we  can  help  bring  about  this  new 
outlook  in  and  around  us,  we  are  to  become  followers  of  Christ. 

Jesus'  was  a  relevant  spirituality,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  furious 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  and  his  position  that  all  creation  is  God's  house. 
It  should  not  be  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves  through  our  greed.  Also, 
Jesus  was  non-patriarchal.  Women  were  as  much  his  disciples  as 
were  the  men.  We  find  an  atmosphere  around  him  to  which  they 
could  be  by  themselves.  Again.  Jesus  inspires  us  to  retrieve  the  inter¬ 
connectedness  between  the  human,  the  Divine  and  the  cosmos  and 
toster  an  in-depth  communion,  recognizing  the  interconnectedness. 
He  inspires  us  to  radicalise  our  living  and  not  to  be  lured  into  the 
consumeristic  pattern  of  life  by  our  deliberate  daily  choices.  Jesus  let 
himself  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  his  compassion 
and  his  indignation,  extending  his  hand  to  touch  the  sick  to  health  and 
breaking  bread  to  hungry  crowds,  or  agonising  in  Getsemane,  crying 
aloud  on  the  cross  and  bursting  his  tomb  open  and  rising  in  glory  is  the 
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image  of  God's  creative  Spirit.  Jesus  represents  the  creative  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  calls  us  to  be  like  him. 

A  Life-Sustaining  Spirituality 

What  should  be  a  relevant  spirituality  for  us  today?  Perhaps  we 
have  to  think  about  a  life-sustaining  spirituality  or  spirituality  for  life. 
We  may  recall  here  that  the  concept  of  combat  spirituality,  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  life-sustaining  spirituality  was  made  popular  since  the  Nairobi 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Christians  were  called 
to  workout  a  spirituality  for  combat,  which  calls  for  a  quite  confidence 
in  God  to  struggle  aganist  all  that  dehumanises,  to  relate  spirituality 
and  struggle,  righteousness  and  repentance,  eucharistic  celebration 
and  committed  engagement.  In  the  present  context  of  Globalisation 
life-sustaining  spirituality  assumes  significance.  The  strangle  hold  of 
globalization  has  wreaked  untold  misery  among  the  poor  in  our 
countries.  The  agonizing  cry  of  the  poor  resonates  with  the  groaning 
of  the  spirit  within  us  about  which  St.  Paul  talked.  It  is  this  same  spirit 
that  unlocks  and  unleashes  a  profount  spiritual  energy.  This  spiritual 
energy  is  what  is  identified  as  life-sustaining  spirituality.  Life-sustaining 
spirituality  means  joining  or  having  communion  with  God’s  humanity 
in  the  poor.  In  the  context  of  Globalisation  spirituality  for  life  would 
mean  to  sharpen  our  critical  analysis  of  ambiguous  situations;  to  resist 
and  reject  what  is  perceived  as  contrary  to  God’s  loving  purpose;  to 
dream  alternatives  and  recover  a  vision  of  the  future,  and  to  take 
steps  towards  its  realization  and  pursue  it  with  passion  in  terms  of  an 
endeavour  that  can  give  life  to  a  movement. 

Spirituality  here  is  understood  as  a  dynamic  aspect  of  personality 
or  the  capacity  to  go  beyond  oneself,  beyond  one’s  own  time  and 
space,  beyond  one’s  generation  and  history.  That  capacity  is  to  become 
concret  in  terms  of  a  vision  and  a  passion.  Vision  is  the  future  that 
draws  and  motivates.  Passion  is  the  action  that  involves  us.  If  the 
vision  takes  hold  of  a  whole  mass  of  people,  it  becomes  a  movement. 
The  view  expressed  here  is  that  real  spirituality  corresponds  to  God’s 
will  as  manifest  in  historical  situations.  It  is  an  attitude  which  refuses 
to  collapse  in  despair  in  the  face  of  enormous  evil  and  suffering.  It 
confidently  attempts  the  creative  transformation  of  evil,  sad  and 
subhuman  situations.  It  will  be  a  secular  humanist  spirituality  which 
unleashes  the  explosive  power  of  the  spirit.  In  it  people  are  at  the 
centre.  God  is  where  people  are.  Spirituality  for  life  or  life-sustaining 
spirituality  undertakes  a  rentless  search  for  God  among  the  people 
and  God’s  wonderful  creation  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  spirituality  of 
Jesus. 
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Therefore  the  suggestion  is,  let  our  prayer  and  fasting  during  this 
Lenten  season  be  shaped  and  sustained  by  the  spirituality  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  by  a  life-sustaining  spirituality  or  spirituality  for  life,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  spirituality  of  Jesus.  Let  our  on  going  worship  in  this 
chapel  be  shaped  and  sustained  by  such  a  relevant  spirituality.  Let 
our  on  going  theological  studies  in  this  college  be  shaped  and  sustained 
by  such  a  relevant  spirituality.  Let  our  prayer  be,  loving  God,  enable 
us  to  be  animated  by  your  Spirit  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Enable  us  to  be  transformed  by  his  vision 
and  passion  so  that  we  can  also  become  humble  instrument’s  in  your 
hands  for  the  creation  and  recreation  of  ajust  human  community  and 
a  sustainable  mother  earth.  Amen. 
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